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ORDER I. ACCIPITRES. 
HE CHARACTERS of this order are: Bill ſomewhat 
hooked downwards, the upper mandible dilated near 


the point, or armed with a tooth: nſrils open; legs ſhort, 


ſtrong ; feet formed for perching, having three toes for- 
wards and one backwards; toes warty under the joints ; 


Hd 


claws hooked and ſharp- pointed; bsdy muſcular ; fleſh tough h 


and not fit to be eaten; food the carcaſſes of other animals, 
which they ſeize and tear; neſt in high places; eggs about 
four; female larger than the male. They are monogamous, 
i. e. live in pairs. This order includes the four following 
genera: 1. Vultur, the vultures. 2. Falco, the eagles, buz- 


2 Zards, falcons, and hawks. 3. Strix, the owls. 4. Lanius, 
the ſhrikes, or butcher-birds. Ig 


ORDER II. PIC. 


The CHarACTERs of this order are: Bill ſharp-edged, 


convex above; legs ſhort, ſtrong; feet formed for walking, 
erching, or climbing; Body toughiſh, impure; food various 
Ithy ſubſtances; neſi in trees; the male feeds the female 


while ſhe is ſitting. . They live in pairs; and conſiſt of the 


following twenty-three genera : 1. Pſittacue, the maccaws, 


=, 


arrots, and parrakeets. 2. Ramphaſtos, the toucans. 3. 
Buceros, the hornbills. 4. Buphaga, the beef-eater. 5. Cro- 
tophaga, the ani. 6. Glaucopis, the wattle-bird. , 7. Cor- 
vus, the ravens, crows, rooks, daws, magpies, and jays. 8. 
Coracias, the roller. 9. Oriolus, the oriole. ro. Gracula, 
Vor, IV. No. 109. ome e 
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ii LINNAAN CLASSIFICATION. 


the grakle. | 11. Paradiſea, the paradife birds. 12. Fro- 
gon, the curucui. 13. Bucco, the barbet. 14. Cuculus, 
the cuckoo. 15. Yunx, the wryneck. 16. Plcus, the 
wocdpecker. 17. Alcedo, the jacamars and kingfiſhers. 
18. Sitta, the nuthatch. 19. Todus, the tody. 20. Me- 
rops, the bee-eater. 21. Upupa, the hoopoe, and prome- 
rops. 22. Certhia, the creepers. 23. Trochilus, the co- 
libri, or humming-birds. | . 


ORDER III. ANSERES. 


The CHARACTERS of this order are: Bill ſmooth, co- 
vered with a ſoft ſkin and broader at the point; feet formed 
for ſwimming; toes palmate, connected by a membrane; 
ſhanks ſhort, compreſſed; body fat, downy; fleſh moſtly 
tough; food fiſh, . aquatic plants, worms, &c. nef? 
moſtly on the ground; the mother takes but little care in 
providing for the young. They are frequently polygamous. 
'This order contains the thirteen following genera: 1. Anas, 
the ſwan, gooſe; and duck tribes. 2. Mergus, the mergan- 
ſer. 3. Alca, the auk. 4. Aptenodytes, the penguin. 5. 


Procellaria, the petrel. 6. Diomedea, the albatros. 7. Pe- 


lecanus, the pelican. 8. Plotus, the darter. g. Phaeton, 
the tropic bird. 10. Colymbus, the guillemot, grebe, and 


diver. 11. Larus, the gulls and mews. 12: Sterna, the 


terns and noddies. 13. Rhynchops, the ſkimmer. 
ORDER IV. GRALLE. - 
The CHARAcrRRS of this order are: Bill ſubcylindri- 


cal: legs formed for wading; having all the toes diſtin; 


thighs half naked; 3ady compreſſed, covered with a thin 
ſkin; fleſh delicate; tail ſhort; fand marſn animalcules; ne/1 


chiefly on the ground. They live variouſty; and conſiſt of 


the twenty following genera: 1. N the fla- 


pings. 2. Platalca, the'fpoon-bilt. 3. Palamedea, the 
1 


eamer. 4. Mycteria, the jabiru. 5. Cancroma, the 


boat-bill. 6. Scopus, the umbre. 7. Ardea, the herons, 
cranes, ſtorks, egrets, and bitterns. 8. Tantalus, the ibis. 
9. Corrira, the runner. to: Scolopax, the curlews, wood- 


- cocks, A and godwits, II. Tringa, the 14 wing or 


wit, ruff and rec ve, ſandpiper, turtiſtone, and phalarope. 
12. Charadrius, the plover. 13. Recurviroſtra, the avoſet. 
14. Hzmatopus, the oyſter-catcher. 15. Glateola, the pra- 

: ge ib ae. TELLS LS ts Tai f 24828 
tincole. 16. Fulica, the gallinules, water-hens, and coots: 
e 17. Vaginalis, 
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LIN NE AN CLASSIFICATION. iii 


17. Vaginalis, the ſheath-bill. 18. Parra, the jacana. 19. 
Rallus, the rail. 20. Pſophia, the trumpeter. 


ORDER v. GALLINE. 


The CHARACTERS of this order are: Bill convex, the 
upper mandible arched over the lower; #9/trils arched over 
with a cartilaginous membrane; legt formed for running; 
toes rough underneath; bedy fat, muſcular, and excellent 
eating; food grain and ſeeds, which they ſcratch from the 
ground and maceratein the crop; neft on the ground, made 
with little care; eggs numerous. They are polygamous, 
fond of rolling in the duſt, and teach the young to colledt 
food. This order contains the ten following geneta: 1. 
Otis, the buſtard. 2. Struthio, the oſtrich. 3. Didus, the 
dodo. 4. Pavo, the peacock. 5. Meleagris, the turkey. 
6. Penelope, the turkey pheaſant. 7. Crax, the curaſſow. 
8. Phaſianus, the cock, and common poultry, and every ſpe- 
cies of pheaſant. 9g. Numida, the pintado or Guinea fowl, 
10- Tetrao, the grous, ,partridges, quails, and tinamous. 

ORDER VI. PASSERES. : 
The CHaRACTERS of thisorder are: Bill conic, pointed; 
legs formed 2 toes ſlender, divided; body len- 

der; fleſh of ſuch as feed on grain pure, of thoſe which feed 
on inſects impure; neſt formed with wonderful art. They 
live chiefly in trees and hedges, are monogamous, vocal, 
and feed the young by thruſting the food down their throats.” 
This order contains the ſeventeen following genera : 1. Co- 
lumba, the columbine or pigeon. 2. Alauda, the lark. 
3. Sturnus, the ſtare or ſtarting. 4. Turdus, the thruſh 
and blackbird. 5. Ampelis, the chatterer. 6. Colius, the 
coly. 7. Loxia, the crofsbills, groſbeaks, &c. 8. Embe- 
riza, the bunting. 9. Tanagra, the tanager. 10. Frin- 
gilla, the ſparrows, linnets, canaries, ſiſkins, goldfinches, 
and all other finches. 11. Phytotoma, the plant- cutter. 
12. Muſcicapa, the flycatcher. 13. Motacilla, the night- 
ingale, and all the warblers, wagtails, petty-chaps, wheat- 
ears, hin- chats, ſtone- chats, hitę · throat, black- cap, red - 
ſtart, grey-ſtart, red-breaſt, and wren. 14. Pipra, the m̃a- 
nakin. 15. Parus, the titmouſe. 16. Hirundo, the [wal- 
low and ſwift. 17. -Caprimulgus, the night-hawk, or 
goatſucker· | e ads 196 ar 
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1 owls, | __ ears are furniſhed with valves. 
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iv EINNAAN CLASSIFICATION. 
OF THE PARTS or BIRDS. 
5 „enen H | 
1. BILL Creſtrum), is a hard horny ſubſtance, conſiſting 
of an upper and under mandible. Its edges generally plain 
and ſharp, like the edge of a knife, cultrated, as are the 
bills of crows ; but ſometimes ſerrated, as in the toucan; or 
jagged, as in the gannet and ſame herons; or pecinated, as 
in the dudk; or denticulated, as in the merganſers; but al- 
ways deſtitute of real teeth immerſed in ſockets. The baſe 
in vultures and falcons is covered with a naked ſkin or cere 
{cera); in ſome birds with a_carneous appendage, as the 
turkey; or 2 callous, as the curaſſow. In birds of prey, 
the bill is hooked at the end, and fit for tearing; in crows, 
ſtraight and ſtrong for picking; in water-fowl, either long 
and pointed, for ſtriking; or ſlender and blunt, for ſearch- 
ing in the mire; or flat and broad, for gobbling. Its other 
uſes are for building neſts: feeding the young; climbing, 
as in parrots; or, laſtly, as an inſtrument of defence or 
offence- dS ACE Po took | 
2. NosrRIIs {nares)}, the nice inſtruments of diſcerning 
their food, are placed either in the middle of the upper 
mandible, or near the baſe, ox at the baſe, as in parrots; or 
behind the baſe, as in toueans and hornbills; but ſome 
birds, as the gannet, are deſtitute of noſtrils. The noſtrils 
are generally naked: but ſometimes covered with öriſtles 
reflected over them, as in crows, or hid in the feathers, as 
in parrots, &c. The fore part of the head is called the 
Front {capiſtrum}) ; the ſummit vertex), or the crown ; the 
hind part, with. the next joint of the neck /nucha), the 
-nape : the ſpace between the bill and the eyes, which in 
-herons, grebes, &c- is naked, the lores or ſtraps, (lora); 
the ſpace beneath the eyes the cheeks, gene ). | 
3. -Ogirs (orbite }, the eyelids; in ſome birds naked, 
-in others covered with ſhort ſoft feathers- Birds have no 
eyebrows: but the grous kind have in lieu a ſcarlet. naked 
- ſkin above, which are called ſupercilia; the ſame word is 
alſo applied to any line of a different colour that paſſes from 
the bill over the eyes. „„ Sone +. 
 4-'Ears. Birds are deſtitute of auricles or external ears, 
having an orifice for admiſſion of ſound: open in all but 
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LINNEAN CLASSIFICATION, - v 
F. The Cain, the ſpace between the parts of the lower 
mandible and the neck, is generally covered with feathers; 
but, in the cock and ſome others, has carneous appendages 
called wattles (palearig); in others naked, and furniſhed 
with a pouch, capable of great dilatation {ſacculus), as in 
the pelican and corvorants. 5 

6. NECK /collum), the part that eonnects the head to 
the body is longer in birds than in any other animals; and 
longer in ſuch as have long legs than in thoſe that have 
ſhort, either for gathering up their meat from \ ground, 
or ſtriking their prey in the water, except in web- footed 
Fowl, which are, by reverſing their bodies, deſtined to 
ſearch for food at the bottom of waters, as ſwans, &c. 


Birds, eſpecially thoſe that have a long neck, have the 


power of retracting, bending, or ſtretching it out, in order 
to transfer their centre of gravity from their legs to their 
wings. . x | 
TY THE BODY. EE 
1. Conſiſts of the Back {dorſum ), which is flat, ſtraight, 
and inclines; terminated by the 11 50 t 
2. RUMP ſuropygium), furniſhed with two glands, ſe- 
creting a fattiſh liquor from an orifice each has, which the 
birds expreſs with their bills to oil or anoint the diſcom- 
poſed parts of their feathers. Theſe glands are particularly 
large in moſt web-footed water-fowl; but in the grebes, 
which want tails, they are ſmaller. _ ü 


3. BreasT pectus), is ridged and very muſcular, de- 
fended by a forked bone {clavicula),, the merry- thought. 
The ſhort-winged birds, ſuch as grous, &c. have their 

| breaſts moſt fleſhy or muſcular; as they require greater 
powers in flying than the long-winged birds, ſuch as gulls 
and herons, which are ſpecifically lighter and have greater 
extent of ſail, . bs. 


4. BELLy (abdomen), is covered with a ſtrong ſkin, and 
contains the entrails. | | 

5. The Venr, or vent- feathers Crriſſum), is between the 
thighs and the tail. ' The anus lies hid in thoſe feathers. 


| Tas LIMBS. 
*s Wincs {alz), adapted for flight in all birds, except 
the dodo, oſtriches, caſſowary, great auk, and the penguins, . 
whoſe wings are too ſhort for the uſe of flying; but in the 
dodo and oſtrich, when extended, ſerve to accelerate their 
| 5 | motion 
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vi LINNAAN CLASSIFICATION. 
motion in running; and in the penguins perform the office 
of fins, in ſwimming or diving. The wings have near 
their end an appendage covered with four or five feathers, 
called che ba/terd or ſpurious wing {ala nothe), and alula 
Fruria, The leſſer coverts (tefrices), are the.featherswhich 
lie on the bones of the wings. The greater coverts are 
thofe which lie beneath the former, and cover the quill- 
fexthers and the ſecondaries. The quill-feathers (primores)}, 
Ipring from the firſt bones (digiti and ametacarpi) of the 
Wings, and are ten in number.. Quill-feathers are broader 0 
on their inner than exterior ſides. Theſſecondaries Yecon- 
dariæ), are thoſe that riſe from the ſecond part (cubitus), 
and are about eighteen in number, are equally broad on both 
ſides. The primary and ſecondary wing-feathers are called 
remiges. A tuft of feathers placed beyond the ſecondaries 
near the junction of the wings with the body, common in 
water-fow]l, is generally longer than the ſecondaries, cu- 
neiform, and may not unaptly be called the tertials. The- 
ſcapulars are a tuft of long feathgrs ariſing near the junc- 
tion of the wings (brach:a) wich the body, and lie along the 
ſitles of the baek, but may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, and raiſed 
with one's finger. The inner coverts are thoſe that clothe 
the under ſide of the wing. The ſubaxillary are peculiar 
tothe greater paradiſe-birds. The wings of ſome birds 
are inſtruments oſ offence. The anhima of Maregrave has 
two ſtrong ſpines or ſpurs in the front of each wing. A 
-Fpecies of plover has a ſingle one in each wing; the whole 1 
tribe of -jacana, and the gambo, or ſpur-Winged gooſe, has 
% | 
2. The TAl is the qirector, or rudder, of birds in their 
flight; it conſiſts of ſtrong feathets (rectrices), ten in num- 
der, as in the woodpeckers, &c. twelve in the hawk tribe, 
and many others; in the gallinaceous, the merganſers, and 
the duck kind, of more. It is, either even at- the end, as 
in moſt birds, or forked, as in ſwallows, or cuneated, as in 
magpies, &c. or rounded, as in many birds. The grebe 
is deititute of a tail, the rump: being covered with down; 
and that of the caſſowary with the feathers of the back. 
Immediately over the tail are certain feathers that ſpfing 
from the lower part of the back, and are called the coverts 
F the tail (uropygium). e n 
3. Tnidus femoru), are covered entirely with feathers 
in all land Birds, except the buſtards and the oftriches ; the 
1 netg ot ts | lower 
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lower part of thoſe of all waders, or cloven-footed water- 
fowl, are naked; that of all webbed-footed fowl the fame, 
but in a leſs degree; in rapacious birds; are very muſcular. 
4. LEos (crura), thoſe of rapacious fowls very ſtrong, 
furniſhed with large tendons, and fitted for tearing and a 


firm gripe. The legs of ſome of this genus are covered 


with teathers down to the toes, ſuch as the golden eagle; 
others to the very nails; but thoſe of moſt other birds are 
covered with ſcales, or with a ſkin divided into ſegments, 
or continuous. In ſome of the pies, and in all the paſſarine 
tribe, the ſkin is thin and membranous; in thoſe of web 
footed water-fowl, ſtrong. The legs of moſt birds are 
placed near the centre of gravity: in lang birds, ar in wa- 
ders that want the back toe, exactly ſo; for they want 
that appendage to keep them erect. Auks, grebes, divers, 
and penguins, have their legs placed quite behind, ſo are 
neceſſitated to ſit erect; their pace is aukward and difficult, 
walking like men in fetters; hence Linnæus ſtyles their 
feet pedes compedes, The legs of all cloven- footed water- 


fowl are long, as they muſt wade in ſearch of food; of the 


palmated, ſhort, except thoſe of the flamingo, the avoſet, 
and the courier. e ff 
5. Fzer (pedes), in all land birds that perch, have a large 
back toe: moſt of them have three toes forward, and one 
» backward. Woodpeckers, parrots, and others birds that 
- climb much, have two forward, two backward; but par- 
rots have the;power of bringing one of their hind toes for- 


? 


ward while they are feeding themſelves: Owls have alſo 


the power of turning one of their fore toes backward. All 
the toes of the ſwift turn forwards, which is peculiar among 


land birds; the trydactylous woodpecker is alſoanomalous, - 
having only two toes forward, one backward; the oſtrich 


is another, having but two toes. : | 
6. Tots (digiti). The toes of all waders are divided: 


but, between the!exterior and middle toe, is generally a 


ſmall web, reaching as far as the firſt joint. The toes of 
birds that ſwim are either plain, as in the ſingle inſtance of 
the common water-hen or gallinule; or pinnated, as incilie 


costs and grebes; or entirely webbed or palmated, as in 


all other ſwimmers. All the ployer tribe, or charadrii, 
want the back toe. In the ſwimmers the ſame want pre- 


vails among the albatroſſes and auks. No water-fowl 


perch, 
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vii LINNAAN CLASSI FICATION: 
perch, except certain herons, the corvorant, the moor-heng 
and the ſhag.  _. Ell 
7. 'Craws (ungues). Rapacious birds have very ſtrong 
hooked, and ſharp, claws, vultures excepted. Thoſe of all 
land birds that rooſt on trees have alſo hooked claws, to en- 
able them to perch in ſafety while aſleep. The gallinace- 
ous tribe have broad concave claws for ſcraping up the 
ground. Grebes have flat nails like the human. Among 
water-fowl, only the ſkua, and the black-toed gull, have 
ſtrong hooked or aquiline claws. All land birds perch on 
trees, except the ſtruthious and ſome of the gallinaceous 
tribes. Parrots climb: woodpeckers creep up the bodies 
and boughs of trees: ſwallows cling. | 
The parts of birds will be better underſtood by inſpecting 
the annexed engraving, where a, fig. 1. ſhews the upper 
mandible; 3, the under mandible; c, the front; d, the 
chin; e, the crown; /, the hind-head; g, the nape; h, the 
ſcrag, or neck above; i, the neck and throat; E, the breaſt; 
J, the belly; m, the ſhoulders; u, the ſpurious wing; o, the 
leſſer wing-Coverts; p, the greater wing-coverts; , the 
primary quill-feathers; 7, the ſecondary quill-feathers; s, 
the ſcapulars; f. ſub-axillaries; u, inner wing-coverts; v, 
the es, or tail; w, the vent; x, the thighs; y, the 
legs; 2, the feet and toes. . 
Fig. 2. A bill furniſhed with a tooth-like proceſs, and 
' briſtles at the baſe : a, the lores; h, the temples; c, the 
cheeks. Es 4 | | 
Fig. 3. A bill with the upper mandible hooked at the 
point, and furniſhed with a cere at the baſe, in which are 
placed the noſtrils. | 


Fig. 4. A flat bill, pectinated at the edges, and furniſhed 


ddt the tip with a claw or nail. 


| | 
'Fig. 5. A foot formed for perching : three toes before 
and one behind. Fig. 6. An ambulatory, or walking foot, 
- having a ſpur behind. Fig. 7. A climbing foot: two toes 


before and two behind. Fig. 8. A 


palmate or webbed foot. 


Fig · 9. A ſemipalmate or half-we 


bbed foot. Fig. 10. A 


lobate foot. Fig. 11. A pinnate or finned foot, _ 
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Of BIRDS in ENEARATL. 

As we proceed from the hiſtory of quadrupeds to 
— inquireè into that of the feathered race, which 
>, conſtitutes the ſecond great claſs of the animal 
kingdom, wie find nature in this department poſſeſſing 
the fame vivifying power. Here ſhe ſeems ſtill more 
prolific, and more di verſified in her operations. Whe- 
ther we examine her productions in the earth, the air, 
or the ſea, we find no ſpace e . nor mark indi- 
cating that her powers are exhauſted or fatigued. In 
all her families of quadrupeds, birds, inſects, and fiſh- 
es, ſhe ſports with unabating luxuriancy, and teems 
with fecundity. The naturaliſt, in every ſtep he ad- 
vances in his inquiries, meets with multiplied and irre- 
ſiſtible evidences! of the exiſtence of a creative mind. 
The power, wiſdom, and munificence, of the great pa- 
rent of the univerſe,” in proportion as he becomes ac- 
quainted with their effects, begin to force themſelves 
upon his mind, with all the energy of conviction. Thus, 
Nature is ſilent only to thoſe who know not how to in- 
terrogate her. To the man of an inquiſitive mind, 
me offers ample inſtruction, with regard to the rank he 

lds in the works of creation, to the materials of his 
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vants; a monarch who has no ſubjects. 


ou foreſt; by theſe they cheer his ſolitude ;. they 
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4 NATURAL HISTORY 


nt, to the number and variety of thoſe crea- 


— which he is deſtiged to govern ; and while ſhe 
thus diſplays before him the extent of his obligations, 
ſhe alſo leads him to a knowledge of that Being to 
whom he owes them, 
Hence, the ſtudy of nature, by enlarging our ideas 
of his works; aro ekaltingour veneration of the Su- 
preme Being, advances the knowtdpe of religion, and 
enforces the obligations of virtue. It is attended alſo 
with numberleſs other benefits to human life; and it is 


only among men of little genius, and Jeſs application, 


that it has appeared a dry, frivolous, and idle, employ- 
ment. In the progreſs of ſociety from a rude to a ci- 
vilized ſtate, the knowledge and domeſtication of ani- 
mals have always been deemed an important æra in its 


hiſtory, and have operated with deciſive influence on 


the condition of man. Without the miniſtry of ani- 
mals, his operations on nature around him are ex- 
tremely feeble and limited, many of the animals being 


naturally ſuperior to him in fize, courage, and ftrength. 


Without this, his dominion over them muſt prove ra- 
ther nominal than real: he is a maſter without ſer- 


If, from the miniſtry of quadrupeds, man derives his 
Moſt conſiderable aſſiſtance in maintaining his influęnce 


over the ſoil, it is to the feathered. race he is indebted 


for many of his pleaſures, and for his moſt innocent 
enjoy ments: 
and ſteady attachment, and few enemies of any force or 
inveteracy. The race of birds ſeems peculiarly formed 
hy the hand of nature to pleaſe his ſenſes. By the rich- 


neſs and brilliancy of their colours, the melody of their 


voices, the beauty and elegance of their form, they charm 
the eye of the beholder, and ſoothe his ear, delight and 


captivate his imagination. By theſe qualities, they in- 


variably. afford him pleaſure, whether he contemplate 
the melodious grove, the ſcreaming precipice, or the 


animate 
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among them he has friends of zealous 


OFT BIDS * --: 5 
tinimate and adorn the ſcenes of nature. The exami- 
nation of their inſtincts for the purpoſes of preſerving 
the life of the individual, or of perpetuating the ſpe- 
= cies; their attachments, their averſions, the whole of 

© their manners and economy, afford ſubje& of admira- 
toon, and- preſent views of the wiſdom of Providence 
equally pleafing and inſtructive. Thoſe who enjoy the 
leiſure of a country life, might innocently relieve the 


works of nature that inquiſitive ſpirit which is too 
X75 often exerciſed in trivial and officious refearches into 
X the conduct of their neighbours: While they thus 
pound a harmleſs and agreeable employment for their 
talents, they would relieve ſociety of two very conſi- 
derable evils,---idleneſs and ſlander. There are others 
who are invited to this ſtudy by ſtill more urgent mo- 
tives. Such as practiſe the arts that are imitative of 
nature, poetry, painting, and ſeulpture, cannot be ſue- 
ceſsful without a competent knowledge of the originals 
from which their imagery-/is drawn. Men of a ſtudious 
and ſedentary life, - in ſearehing for an agreeable relax- 
tion to their minds, pay a neceſſary condeſcenſion ta 
human weakneſs, Theſe, amid the inhabitants of the 
2 might innocently beguile the dream of life, and 
d an uſeful relaxation from the ſeverity of wiſdom. 
The world is the theatre on which all men are deſtined 
to be employed and amuſed; and they cannot be ſuf- 
ficiently intereſted in the ſeenes that are diſplayed be- 
fore them, vho are altogether unaequainted with the 
* cre which they are compoſed.. The mere un- 
informed ſpectator paſſes on in gloomy ſolitude; while 


every pebble, finds ſomething to entertain his curiofity 
and excite his ſpeculation,” oo 

Wich all theſe allurements, the hiſtory of birds, or 
ſcience of ornithology, has been but little ſtudied, and 
is far from having arrived at that degree of perfection 
to which the knowledge of quadrupeds has · been car- 
ne NE : ried, 


burden of many a vacant hour, did they direct to the 


the naturaliſt, in · every plant, in every inſect, and in 
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ried. Of two thouſand different ſpecies of birds, which 


Linnæus ſuppoſes inhabit the earth, and his computa - 


tion is perhaps far below their actual number, between 
fifteen and fixteen hundred are all that are yet known; 
and many of theſe have been but lately and imperfectly 
deſcribed. Birds are, not only more numerous than 
quadrupeds, but are alſo ſubject to much greater va- 
rieties, and leſs confined in their habitation... It is a 
rule which Nature ſeems to have preſcribed to herſelf, 
that the'ſmaller her progeny is, the more numerous 
and diverſified does ſhe, produce it. The larger ani- 
mals, which procreate ſeldom, and in ſmall numbers, 
have but few ſpecies nearly allied to them ; while the 
. related to many kindred ok ge each 
ſpecies is ſubject to much variety. Agreeable to this 
rule, birds, — the — their number, and 
the ſmallneſs of their fize, are infinitely more varied in 
the ſame ſpecies, than even the leſſer quadrupeds. In 
the latter claſs, too, the difference between the male 
and the female is generally ſo ſlight as to occaſion but 
few miſtakes; whereas, among birds, the female is of- 
ten ſo diſtinguiſhed from her mate, both by ſize and 
colour, that ſome eminent naturaliſts have miſtaken 
them for different ſpecies, and have arranged them 
according 7. 15 F 


f n fe £41374 
In order, therefore, to obtain an accurate knowledge 


of this diviſion of the animal kingdom, an individual 
of each ſpecies will not ſuffice; two, and ſometimes 
four, of the ſame kind, muſt come under the inſpection 
of the naturaliſt, becauſe the young are frequently dif- 


ferent from the adult of the ſame kind. If, then, there 


arg ty thouſand different ſpecies of birds, the natu- 
raliſt who would deſcribe them accurately muſt have 
examined eight thouſand individuals. Beſides this cir- 
cumſtance: there are many other diverſities produced 
by climate and faod, by domeſtication and captivity, 
by natural and forced migrations. All theſe obſtacles 
oombine together againſt the ornithologiſt, and en 
5 45 6 6 
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the difficulty of his labours, when conſidered merely 


nin the light of a nomenclator, whoſe ſole province it is 
co diſtinguiſh the animals from each other, and to aſ- 
"TT fign them their names. How hard, then, muſt his taſk 
prove, when he attempts to delineate their manners and 
*XT& detail their economy TO | 
Thhe quadruped is in ſome degree fixed in his reſi- 
IT dence, and therefore forced to ſubmit to the laws of the 


climate in which he is produced : hence,, by knowing 


: W the continent, or part of the continent, where he reſides, 
vou obtain ſome general outlines to direct you in giv- | 
ing his particular hiſtory. With regard to the bird, 


even this is wanting: his faculty of traverſing a vaſt 


pace in a ſhort time, renders him almoſt independent 


of climate. A regular fupply of food is the principal 


circumſtance that determines his habitation ; and as 
that is procured, at different ſeaſons of the year, in very 


5 diſtant quarters of the world, you are obliged to fol- 
low his route, and examine his manners in all the re- 


ö 1 1 mote regions through which he paſſes. To furniſh a 
ghiſtory of birds, as complete as that of quadrupeds, 


muſt, on theſe accounts, neceſſarily prove the work of 


9 11 ö ages; and, from theſe cauſes, M. Buffon juſtly aſſerts, 
that the number and characters of birds are ſtill in an 


W ocean of obſcurity. | | 
In travelling through this multifarious group, we 
\ every writer of au- 
thority who has already arranged or deſeribed this part 
of the animal kingdom. The natural hiſtory of birds 
comprehends two diſtinct objects: iſt, the diſcover- 
ing and claſſification of every individual, and aſſigning 
it a name; and, 2dly, the deſcribing its manners . 


= 1 | ſhall avail ourſelves of every he that may prevent 
our wandering, and freely conſu 


cCconomy. The firſt, which is the moſt difficult part 


of the ſubject, is alſo the leaſt agreeable: it is dry, 
mechanical, and incomplete. The ſecond exhibits new 
pictures to the imagination; and, by leading to the dif. 
covery of final cauſes, opens delightful views of the 


nom 


3 NATURAL HISTORY 
economy of Nature, and of the wiſdom of Providence. 
Both are neceſlary to thoſe who would underſtand this 
ſeience in its utmoſt extent; both, accordingly, have 
been attempted by ornithologiſts, in thoſe ſyſtems 
which they have compoſed, in order to explain this de- 
partment of nature. 12 0 | 
When we enquire into the hiſtory of ornithology at 
various periods, we find it in three different ſtages of 
improvement. To the firſt of theſe it was brought by 
Ariſtotle and Pliny, who are almoſt the only authors 
of antiquity who ſeem to have directed their attention 

to this branch of ſcience. They, however, contented 
_ themſelves with ſeizing upon the great outlines of na- 
tural knowlege ; paſſing by what appeared trivial or 
common, they dwelt principally on whatever was new, 
marvellous, or aftoniſhing. Like hiſtorians who de- 
ſcribe the operations of a campaign, they have charac- 
teriſed the generals, but left it to meaner hands to carry 
the muſter-roll, Deſpiſing the minutiæ of a dry de- 
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not unfrequently at the expence of truth. The mo- 
derns, who, ales the revival of learning, reſumed this 
ſubject, have treated it in a manner totally different: 
they have divided birds into their different orders, ge- 
nera, and ſpecies, according as they appeared analo- 
gau either from * ann Ros. By 
one Pons family, they have facilitated this ſtudy, and 
given the ſubject a ſcientific arrangement. 


raliſt, prove tedious and unintereſting to the ordinary 
reader: they preſent to him a dry detail of names; a 
Fatiguing repetition of colours, ſhades, ſizes, and ſhapes, 
of familar animals, which he may have recourſe to as a 


dictionary, but which muſt unavoidably diſguſt, ſhould 


he attempt a continued peruſal. Their ſucceſlors, in 
later times, with: that judgment and good ſenſe which 
they have carried uito every department. of . 
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have endeavoured to unite theſe different aims. T hey 
have joined the hiſtory of their manners and economy 
to ſcientifie arrangement: they have blended the dry 
details of the nomenclator with the more entertaining 
diſplays of the life and converſation of theſe animals 
that are worthy of the philoſopher or hiſtorian. 

M. Belon, a French author, is the firſt among the 
moderns who applied himſelf to this ſtudy, and may 
be regarded as the father of ſy ſtematic orrithology. By 
arranging ſuch birds into ſeparate orders and families, 
as he deemed analogous in their manners or external 
characters, he exalted his ſubject to the dignity of a 
ſcience. Were we to judge of him by the extent' of 
his travels in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, undertaken at 
his own expence, we could not heſitate to pronounce 
him an eager inquirer into nature. His work, how- 
ever incomplete it may now appear, yet, conſidering 
the infancy in which he found the ſcience, diſplays con- 
ſiderable accuracy of obſervation, and entitles the au- 
thor to no ſmall degree of reputation. If he has 
marked out the way, and cleared it of its moſt ſtriking 
difficulties, we owe him much; for it is certainly eaſier 
to make advances in a path that has already been trod 


* by others, than to venture through the unexplored 
== wild, lying ſtill in primeval confuſion. 


After the year 1555, in which Belon publiſhed his 
hiſtory of birds, he was immediately ſucceeded by a 


long lift of writers, who followed or improved his ſyſ- 


tem. Geſner in Switzerland, Aldrovandus in Italy, 


| Johnſton in Holland, publiſhed each a ſyſtem of orni- 
thology. Few additions, however, of any importance, 
were made to the natural hiſtory of birds, till the ap- 
pearance of our countryman, the Hon. Francis Wil- 


loughby. He ſeems to have been impelled to the 


ſtudy of nature by the original bent of a ſtrong genius, 


which his ample fortune enabled him to indulge. His 


travels were extenſive, and his knowledge proportioned 


to his ardour in the purſuit of it. Though he died at 
5 au 
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an early period, he had figured and deſcribed a greater 


number of birds, and with more accuracy, than any 
former naturaliſt. His papers came into the hands of 
his preceptor Mr. Ray, and were publiſhed in 1678. 
To him they are probably indebted for that excellent 


arrangement, which conſtitutes the chief merit of a 


work, which is acknowledged, at the preſent day, to 
be the moſt valuable on this part of the animal king- 
dom. It is by his ſyſtem, as far as method and ar- 
rangement are concerned, that we ſhall be chiefly 
guided in the following hiſtory of birds; adopting, 
however, the late improvements made upon it by Mr. 
Pennant. We ſhall here ſubjoin what this author 
advances in favour of Mr. Ray's arrangement, in his 
preface to a {mall treatiſe, intituled 'The Genera of 
Birds, which he publiſhed in 1773. 

Mr. Ray, and his illuſtrious pupil the Hon. Fran- 
cis Willoughby, aſſumed Belon's plan; but, with great 
judgment, flung into their proper ſtations, and proper 
genera, thoſe which he had confuſedly mixed together. 
They formed the great diviſion of terreſtrial and aqua- 
tic birds; they made every ſpecies occupy their proper 

lace, conſulting at once exterior form, and natural ha- 
bit. They could not bear the affected intervention of 
aquatic birds in the midſt of terreſtrial birds. They 


placed the laſt by themſelves, clear and diſtinct from 


thoſe whoſe haunts and economy were ſo different.“ 
Various attempts have been made to alter this ſyſtem 
of our countrymen. It is a diſagreeable and invidious 
taſk to expoſe the defects of other methodiſts, who 
may have, in many reſpects, great merit. I leave this 
to the peeviſh malignity of the minute critics; there- 
fore ſhall only acknowledge the ſources from which 1 
draw the materials of the preſent work. Mr. Ray's 
general plan is ſo judicious, that to me it ſeems ſcarcely 
. poſſible to make any change in it for the better; yet, 

notwithſtanding he was in a manner the founder of 
. 1yſtematic zoology, later diſcoveries have made a few 
4 5 7 | 3 improvements 
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improvements on his labours. My candid friend Lin- 
neus will not take it amiſs, that I in part neglect his 


example; for I permit the land- fowl to follow one an- 


1 | other, undivided by the water- fowl, the grallæ and an- 
eres of his ſyſtem; but, in my generical arrangement, 
I moſt punctually attend to the order he has given in 


his ſeveral diviſions, except in thoſe of his auſeres, and 
a few of his gralle. For, after the manner of M. Briſ- 


| ſon, I make a diſtinct order of water-fowl with pin- 


IE nated feet, placing them between the waders, or cloven 


"XI 
LY 


Land-birds, 


W footed water-fowl and the web footed. The oſtrich, 


and land birds: with wings uſeleſs for flight, I place as 


4 | | diſtinct order. The trumpeter (pſophia of Lin- 
neus) and the buſtards, I place at the end of the gal- 
linaceous tribe: all are land birds: the firſt multipa- 


rous, like the generality of the gallinaceous tribe; the 


tllaſt granivorous, ſwift runners, avoiders of wet places: 
SE and both have bills ſomewhat arched. It muſt be con- 
88 felled, that both have legs naked above the knees, and 

== the laſt, like the waders, lay but few eggs. They ſeem 


ambiguous birds, that have affinity with each other; 
and it is hoped, that each naturaliſt may be indulged the 


= toleration of placing them as ſuits his own opinion.“ 


To the fix orders of the feathered race, which Lin- 
næus lays down in his ſyſtem of nature, we have added 


| three other orders, which may be conſidered as ſubdi- 


viſions of his (anſeres et gralle) ducks and waders, as 
explained by the following table. p 
: I. Rapaciouss Accipet-esof Linnzus. 
5 111. Gat Gal 
. Aunaceou aun | 
DrvisIon l. IV. Calluadins, * 
V. Paſſarine, Paſſeres. 


VI. Struthious, AN 


$ 
L 
h | VII, Cloven foot- } Grille: 


ES ed, or waders, 
D1v1sron II, 


VIII. Pinnated Anſeres. 
Water-fowl. . Grallæ. 
; | IX. Web footed, Ilanz. 
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| In the choice of their habitation, birds are directed 
by the nature of their food, and their habits of life. 
Though, therefore, the air ſeems to be the element in 
which they are deſtined to ſport; yet, as they derive 
their ſuſtenance from the ſurface of the earth or water, 
there is among them a variety apparently equal to the 
different ſpecies of food which theſe different elements 
ce. By this economy of nature, animals are in- 
finitely more numerous than they could have been, had 
they been all rivals for the ſame kind of nouriſnment. 
Fleſh, fiſhes, inſets, grain, or vegetables, are every where 
to bz found. in greater or leſs abundance on the earth, 
or in the water. Accordingly, the barren deſert, as 
well as the cultivated field, the ſtormy ocean, and the 
ſmall rivulet, the mountain and the plain, are all ſtored 
with theſe inhabitants, which they ſupply with food and 
accommodation ſuited to their natural wants. 7 
From the food and habitation of birds, however, 
naturaliſts have in vain attempted to claſs them: one 
obvious and ftriking diviſion nature herſelf ſeems to 
have pointed out, that of birds who live on land, and 
thoſe who live in water. It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh land 
from water fowl, by their legs and feet : but an ar- 
rangement ſo comprehenſive goes but a little way in 
enabling us to diſtinguiſh the different genera from 
each other, much leſs to aſcertain the multiplied varie- 
ties which are ſometimes to be found among thofe of 
the ſame tribe. This is a work of great difficulty ; 
and one which the moſt accompliſhed naturaliſt is per- 
haps unable perfectly to execute. To dip profoundly 
into it, would prove a taſk equally tedious and unpro- 
fitable. Upon ſuch frivolous diſcuſſions, we will not 
enter ; conſcious that from theſe every judicious reader 
will withdraw his attention, and place it upon ſuch ob- 


jects as promiſe more liberal amuſement, or more im- 
portant information. 


Of 


+» 
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Of the external CHARACTERS of BIRDS. 
BY the foregoing arrangement we have deviated 
but little from the celebrated Swediſh: naturaliſt Lin- 
næus, whoſe reputation as a ſyſtematic writer is uni- 
verſally acknowledged. In order to aſcertain their ex- 
ternal characters, we ſhall conſult M. Briſſon of the 
royal academy of ſciences at Paris, whoſe work is per- 
| haps the moſt extenſive and accurate of any on this 
ſcience. Many of the latter years of Mr. Reaumur's 
life had been employed in collecting birds from every 
different quarter of the world: he left his collection to 
the public, under the management of M. Briſſon, who, 
from that copious ſource of information, publiſhed a 
WW large treatiſe, conſiſting of fix quarto volumes, con- 
tainining a deſcription of fifteen hundred different ſpe- 


ces of birds, with accurate figures. Buffon, with per- 


haps more genius and eloquence than were ever ap- 
plied to this ſcience, has given a ſtill more voluminous 
hiſtory of birds, but without obſerving any arrange 
ment. In tracing their manners and economy, we ſhall 
avail ourſelves of his ideas of a ſubject, which he has 
adorned with all the elegance of ſtyle, and the bright 
colouring of a lively imagination. Had our country- 
man Goldſmith been as attentive to his information as to 
the richneſs, variety, and elegance, of his language, he 
would have rendered future attempts almoſt unneceſ- 
ſary : but, in endeavouring to condenſe his narrative; 
the chain is often broken, and from too eager a deſire 
to amuſe, his hiſtory frequently bears the air of a ro- 
mance, To uſe his own words, „he has treated 
| What he conceived to be an idle fcience, in an idle 
manner.” Mr; Pennant, who poſſeſſes more accu 
and better information, has amaſſed in his Britiſh: Zoo- 
logy a valuable ſtore of knowledge : but his work is 
too voluminous, and perhaps too dry and ſyſtematie 
for common readers. Beſides theſe great ſyſtematic 
hiſtorians, ſeveral authors have given treatiſes of a lo- 
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14 NATURAL HISTORY | 
cal nature. White has made us acquainted with the 
natural hiſtory of Selborne; Smith with that of the 


county of Kerry; Marcgrave has deſcribed the birds 


of Brazil; Sir Hans Sloane thoſe of Jamaica ; and 
Cateſby thoſe of Florida, Carolina, Virginia, and the 
Bahama iſlands. With theſe abundant reſources, the 
ornithologiſt can ſcarcely want information: his great- 
eſt difficulty will be fonnd in condenfing and arranging 
his materials, ſo as to render his narrative of moderate 
length, and of general utility. 

Birds have always been conſidered as a ſeparate and 
detached claſs of animals: it is not, however, by their 
power of flying alone, that they have been thus diſtin- 
guiſhed. A ſpecies of the ſquirrel, and the bat among 
quadrupeds, and the flying fiſh among the finny tribes, 
are endowed with the ſame faculty. On the other 
hand, birds of the ſtruthious kind, as the dodo and 
the oftrich, from their immenſe weight, are wholly pre- 
vented from aſcending into the regions of the air by 


means of their wings. Still, however, birds in their | 


external characters differ remarkably from other ani- 
mals; they are - diſtinguiſhable by their covering of 
feathers ; by their wings; the inſtruments of flight ; 


by the form of their legs and feet, and the whole of 


the outward ſtructure. They are deſtitute of teeth, 
lips, external ears, and ſcrotum : they differ alſo in 
many parts of their internal conformation ; having no 
epiglottis, no diaphragm, nor urinary bladder. 

- The terms uſed by naturaliſts in the deſcription and 
claſſification of birds, are ſufficiently technical and ob- 
ſeure: they are chiefly employed in diſcriminating 
theſe three parts; the head, the body, and -the limbs : 
(caput, truncus, et artus.) Almoſt every peculiarity 
in the external ſtructure of birds is adapted to the ele- 


ment which they inhabit, and conducive to ſwiftneſs 
of motion. Jo facilitate their paſſage through the 
air, the body in the fore part is ſnarp, beginning with 


a pointed bill, and thickening by a gradual ſwell along 
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mne head and neck, till it reaches its greateſt bulk then 
a» falling off, and terminating in an expanſive tail. The 
1 body itſelf is ſlender, containing a cavity for reſpiration, 
much larger in proportion than that of other animals; 
ca a circumſtance which contributes greatly to their light- 
neſs; as does alſo thin and porous nature of their 
| bones, which are much lighter than thoſe of quadru- 
| peds of the ſame fize. 5 8 
The feathers, that covering which nature has pro- 
vided ſor this claſs of the animal kingdom, are won- 
= derfully adapted to the purpoſes intended; ſecurity, 
_@_ warmth, and celerity of motion. They are divided by 
naturaliſts into the down, the ſmaller feathers, and the 
W the quills; (focce, plume, et pennæ.) The former are 
naeareſt the ſkin, and in high latitudes are a protection 
IE againſt cold and rain. The foccæ are ſoft, ſhort, and 
= unconnected ; and are moſt abundant in the aquatic 
tribes, particularly thoſe of the duck kind. Thoſe fea- 
thers which cover the body, and are properly the plu- 


# To mage of the bird, have ſmall ſhafts, and large vanes ; 
and are never exerted or relaxed, unleſs in anger, fright, 
0or illneſs. They are all placed ſo as to cover one an- 
3» bother like tiles, permitting the water to run off, while 
WE they exclude the cold. . re; hf 

iI)hbe ſtrongeſt feathers or quills are placed in thoſe 
— porn of the body where they have moſt duty to per- 
"= orm. 


They have large ſhafts, hollow at the lower 
end, but filled at the upper with a pith, convex above, 
and concave beneath, which ſerves to give nouriſhment 
to the vanes on each fide. Theſe vanes are broad on 
the one fide, and narrow on the other; each confiſting 
of a number of thin laminæ; ſtiff, and of the nature of 
2 ſplit quill. The different laming are braced together 
by the elegant contrivance of a multitude of ſmall 
briſtles :. thoſe on the one. fide being hooked, and the 
other ſtrait ; they lock into each other, and keep the 
vanes ſmooth, compact, and ſtrong, The vanes being 
thus adjuſted, and the feathers lying cloſe by each 
e En OY other, 
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16 NATURAL HISTORY 
other, when ſpread, no part of them can miſs its im- 
pulſe upon the air. 

As the ſlender ſubſtance of feathers is apt to be diſ- 
compoſed by accident, or the exceſſive heat or moiſture 
of the atmoſphere, nature has made an extraordinary 
proviſion for their adjuſtment, and preſervation in a 
proper temperament. Of this Goldſmith has given 
the following very accurate account. The animal is 
furniſhed with a gland behind, containing a proper 
quantity of oil, which can be preſſed out by the bird's 
bill, and laid ſmoothly over every feather that wants 
to be dreſſed for the occaſion. This gland is ſituated 
on therump, and furniſhed with an openipg or excre- 
tory duct; about which grows a ſmall tuft of feathers, 


ſomewhat like a painter's pencil. When, therefore, the 


feathers are ſhattered or rumpled, the bird, turning its 
head backward, with the bill catches hold of the gland, 
and, preſſing it, forces out the oily ſubſtance, with 
which it anoints the disjointed parts of the feathers ; 
and drawing them out with great afliduity, recompoſes 
and replaces them in due order; by which they unite 
more cloſely together. Such poultry, however, as live 
for the moſt part under cover, are not furniſhed with 
fo large a ſtock of this fluid as thoſe birds that reſide 
in the open air. The feathers of a hen, for inſtance, 
are pervious to every ſhower ; on the contrary, ſwans, 
geeſe, ducks, and all ſuch as nature has directed to live 


on the water, have their feathers dreſſed with oil from 


the firft day of their leaving the ſhell. Thus their 


: Rock of fluid is equal to the neceſſity of its conſump- 


tion. Their very fleſh contracts a flavour from i-, 


which renders it in ſome ſo very rancid, as to make it 


utterly unfit for food ; however, though it injures the 
fleſh, it improves the feathers for all the domeſtic pur- 


poſes to which they are uſually converted. 


. Next to the feathers, we are to conſider the other 


parts that have been reckoned deſcriptive of the ge- 
netie characters of birds, The marks taken from 


plumage 


pans” 
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= plumage are precarious indications of the ſpecies to 
= which they belong: the more important characters of 
W birds are all taken by Linnzus from the unfeathered 
parts; as the beak, caruncles, noſtrils, and feet : and 
nn this principle, which he has adopted with regard to 
arrangement, he has been deſervedly followed by many 
other naturaliſts. The bill in all birds confifts of two 
WE mandibles; the upper and the lower: the former is 
WE uniformly fixed, except in the genus of parrots ; which 
nature has endowed with the power of moving the 
upper mandible at pleaſure, to aſſiſt it in climbing. 
None of the feathered race have teeth; ſome indeed 
have the mandibles ſerrated, as the toucans and mer- 
IE 2anſers ; but theſe /erre are not immerſed in ſockets. 
nn falcons, the baſe of the roſtrum is covered with 
lein, called the cere: in the turkeys it is covered with 
a carneous appendage. The noftrils of birds are ge- 
gnerally of an oval form, placed near the baſe of the 
upper mandible; the organs of ſmell, in gannets, are 
W altogether wanting. | = 3 
I)he wings of birds, though not much conſidered in 
—_ their claſſification, are by far their moſt conſpicuous in- 
KAruments of motion; and in every genus, except the 
titruthious, they are adapted for flight, which is accom- 
RE pliſhed chiefly by means of the flag-feathers, called re- 
I 7295. The largeſt of theſe, denominated primary, are 
ſituated on the extremity of the wing; and are gene- 
rally eight or ten in number: the /econdary are placed 
BS carer to the body of the animal; are always ſhorter, 
and commonly of a different ſhape and colour. Two : 
3 ſpecies of penguins are deſtitute of theſe flag - feathers; 
| with them the wings perform the office of fins, in fwim- 
ing and diving. The larger feathers of the tail, natu- 
raliſts have termed re#rices, from their being the di- 
rector or rudder of the animal in flight; for, beſides 
| ſerving to counterbalance their foreparts, they enablẽ 
the bird to riſe, deſcend, or turn, at pleaſure. They 
Vol.. . No. % 65 -* ſeldom 
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ſeldom exceed ten or twelve, unleſs in the ducks and 
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geeſe, where they are more numerous. 

Birds differ remarkably in the form of their feet, ac- 
cording to their manner of life. The feet have obtained 
various technical names, as they ſeemed fitted for perch- 
ing, walking, running, ſwimming, or diving. Hence 
they are ſtiled in the Linnæan ſyſtem, greſſorii, ambula- 
torii, curſorii, natatorii, et ſcanſorii. For the fitſt of 
theſe purpoſes, thoſe ſeem beſt adapted who have three 
toes on the anterior part of the foot, and one back ward, 
with the two outward toes partly connected by a mem- 
brane; among the walkers, this membrane 1s not to 


be found. The natatory birds have their feet either 


wholly palmated, or pinnated, as in cootes and grebes, 
or ſemi-palmated, as in the American ſpoon-bill. The 
parrots, woodpeckers, and other tribes addicted to 


climbing, have two toes forwards, and two backwards. 


The eftrich, the ſwifteſt of all running birds, is in this 
reſpect anomalous, having only two toes. All the ex- 
ternal parts of birds appear to be formed for rapidity 
of motion in that element they are deſtined to inhabit ; 
all contribute to facility of eſcape; the ſhape and light- 
neſs of the body, its coyering of feathers, the large 
ſize of the wings, and the force of thoſe muſcles by 
which they are moved. From the combined opera- 
tion of theſe qualities, their ſwiftneſs far exceeds that 
of the rein-deer or horſe, the fleeteſt among quadru- 
peds. Thirty leagues in one day, according to M. 
Buffon, is the utmoſt either can travel; whereas an 
hawk or an eagle, he aſſerts, can traverſe a ſpace of 
two hundred leagues in ten hours; and, in ſupport of 
this, he relates the ſtory from Sir Edmund Scot, of 
the hawk ſent from the Canaries to the Duke of Ler- 
ma, which returned from Andalufia to the ifland of 
Teneriffe in fixteen hours, a ſpace of two hundred and 
fifty leagues. | BI 5355 
When we proceed to examine the ſtructure of the or- 
gans of ſight, we find that they are no leſs adapted to 
5 ; the 
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confirmation of this fact, as the dimneſs of their ſight 
ariſes from the extreme ſenſibility of the organ; a mark 
of its perfection. The eyes of fowls ſeem indeed more 
= induftriouſly laboured by the hand of nature, than thoſe 
of other animals. Though: outwardly they appear 
W ſmall, yet, both taken together, they are larger than 
the brain; whereas the orbit of the human eye is not 
che twentieth part of the brain. Anatomiſts have, be- 
ies, obſerved. a particular expanſion. of the optic 
nerve, in this organ of birds, which renders the im- 
preſſions of external objects more vivid and diſtinct. 
To protect the eye, and perhaps moderate its extreme 
ſenſibility, it is poſſeſſed of a nictitating membrane, 
with which it can inſtantaneouſly. cover the pupil of 
the eye, when the eye - lids are open. From ach a 
ſtructure of the eye, the ſenſe of ſeeing in birds is 


OF BIRDS. h 


me purpoſe of celerity. In all birds, except the noc- 
WE turnal ones, the head is ſmaller in proportion to the 
body than that of quadrupeds ; their eyes, too, are 
more flat and depreſſed, that they may the more eaſty 
== divide the air, and make way for the body. In com- 


paring the ſenſe of fight in this claſs, with that of qua- 


I drupeds, it is found more quick, diſtinct, and exten- 


ſive; and the apparent exception of owls is rather a 


greatly ſuperior to that of other animals. Nature, hav- 


ns deſtined them for rapid motion, has wiſely provided 
_= for their ſafety, by the acuteneſs of that ſenſe which 


directs it. To the ſame velocity of movement, had 


1 | ſhe joined dullneſs of fight, theſe qualities would have 


been contrary and incompatible; had the animal availed 


| itſelf of the former, it muſt haye been daſhed to pieces 


by unforeſeen reſiſtances, from the imperfection of the 


| latter. Add to this, that acuteneſs of fight ſeems ne- 


ceflary for procuring this animal's ſupport : an hawk, 


| accordingly, from a height in the ſky at which it is 


Mp | ſcarcely perceptible by the human eye, perceives a 


: preciſion, 


lark upon the ground, and darts upon it with. unerring 


. 1 
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It hath been already obſerved, that all birds want 
the external ear; they are furniſhed indeed with aper- 
tures, which convey ſounds into the auditory canal. 
Their ſenſe of hearing is very acute, as may be con- 
ceived from their power of ſong, and of modulating 
the voice, and from the readineſs with which they re- 
peat ſounds, and learn to pronounce words. This fa- 


culty, the bounty of nature has conferred upon them 


as an additional mean of ſecurity. Surrounded as they 


are by man, and other tribes of hoſtile animals, their 


fafety greatly depends, while in darkneſs, or amidſt the 
thick groves, on being duly appriſed of their approach 
by the quickneſs and fenſibility of this organ. 
Buffon is of opinion that ſeveral of the quadrupeds 
are ſuperior to birds in the ſenſe of ſmelling : in many 
many of the latter, however, it 18 extremely delicate 
and acute. The raven and the vulture wind their prey 
at an immenſe diſtance, and perhaps ſurpaſs the dog 
or the fox: nor are we to imagine that thoſe birds who 
have no external apertures in the bill, are deprived of this 
ſenſe, which may be communicated by the entrance of 
the effluvia at the mouth. It is remarked by Gold- 
ſmith, that in decoys, where ducks are caught, the 
men who attend them, univerſally keep a burm 
turf near their mouths, leſt the fowl ſhould ſmell their 
breath, and conſequently fly away. The univerſality 
of this practice puts the neceſſity of it beyond a doubt, 
and proves the extreme delicacy of the ſenſe of ſmel- 
ling in this ſpecies of the feathered creation. 
Notwithſtanding this perfection of their ſenſes, birds 
fall as far ſnort of quadrupeds in ſagacity and intelli- 
gence, as they are diſtinguiſned by theſe particulars 
above inſects and fiſhes, the ranks of animated beings 
immediately below them. Shy in their nature, and 
jealous of their liberty, they avoid the haunts of man; 
and, with too much juſtice, view him as their tyrant or 
deſtroyer. Even thoſe which we call domeſtic, are 
much leſs ſuſceptible af ſentiments of attachment or 
5 obedience, 
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= obedience; than our other ſervants of the animal race: 


they render us no ſervice during their lives, and only 


= bccome uſeful by their death; they are victims which 
ve multiply without trouble, and ſacrifice without pity 
or regret. Some of them we eckicate for the chace, 


and teach to carry their game; others we ſo far tame 


as to render them familiar; and, by the force of habit, 
ve almoſt make them attached to their priſons ; but all 


theſe ſentiments are flight and delible, compared with 
thoſe which we can transfer to quadrupeds. What 


RS compariſon is there between the attachment of a dog, 


and the familiarity of a parrot ; or between the intelli- 


_ 2cnce of an elephant, and that of an oftrich ? 


There is one inſtance, indeed, in which they diſco- 


ver an aſtoniſhing docility, and ſeem to ſurpaſs that 
degree of intelligence which nature has allotted to their 
order; and that is, their faculty of imitating and re- 
peating ſounds. Though we ſuſpend our bel 
great muſical talents, which ſome are ſaid to have ac- 
== quired by education, we find many well-attefted inſtan- 
cees of a delicate ear in ſome birds no way remarkable 
for vocal execution. Madame Piozzi relates of a tame 
pigeon, that it anſwered by geſticulation to every note 
of the harpfichord. As often as ſhe began to play, it 
bhurried to the concert, with marks of rapturous delight. 
A falſe note produced in the animal evident tokens of 
diqpleaſure; if frequently repeated, it loſt all tem . 
and tore her hands. In ſome birds, the ear is ſuffi- 


ief of the 


ciently delicate and preciſe to enable them to catch and 


retain a continued ſeries of ſounds, and even of words; 
hence proceed their muſical powers; hence, too, their 


faculty of ſpeaking. Of the parrot, we have heard 


many wonderful exertions of eloquence, which rather 


tend to evince the ſurpriſe of mankind at the docility 
of an animal ſo infipid, than to prove any real attain. 
ment. He receives words without underſtanding them; 
his voice, by its flexibility, enables him to repeat them; 
but he gives them back as he received them: he arti- 

cCulstes, 
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22 NATURAL HIS TOR T 
culates, but does not ſpeak ; for with him articulation 


does not proceed from thought, the principle'of ſpeech ; 
it is merely an imitation, which repreſents nothing of 
what paſſes within the animal, nor expreſſes any of his 
affections. OP ; 
When we confider the voice of hirds, independent 


of the influence of man, and ſeparate what is acquired. 


from what is natural; when we obſerve them in their 
wild and free ftate, we perceive that the voice is not 


only modified by their affections, but that it is renew- 


ed, ſtrengthened, changed, or extinguiſhed, according 
to theſe, and the temperature of the ſeaſon. As the 
voice, of all their faculties, is moſt eaſy, and leaſt 
troubleſome in its exerciſe, they ply it with a fre- 
quency that ſeems to border on exceſs ; nor is it the 
females, as we might believe, that are moſt remarkable 
for the abuſe of this organ; among birds, they are 
more grave and filent than the males. Like the cattle, 


they utter cries of fear or of ſorrow ; they can expreſs 


folicitude and concern for their young; but, to the far 
greater number, nature ſeems to have denied the gift 
of ſong. The ſinging of the feathered race feems to 
be the expreſſion of their happineſs, and of their ſoft 
and agreeable emotions: by theſe circumſtances it is 
produced; with theſe it varies; and, when they ceaſe, 
it is extinguiſhed. The nightingale, on his firſt arri- 
val in ſpring, begins not yet to fing : he is filent till he 
has found a mate; and his ſong is at firſt ſhort, heſi- 
tating, and unfrequent ; he ventures not a full, loud, 
and well-ſupported, note, till he ſees his female charged 
with the fruits of his love. During the whole period 
of neſtling, laying, and incubation, he grows more and 


more aſliduous in his careſſes, and endeavours to re- 


lieve her cares by every charm of ſong. What proves 
the voice of this bird to be, ſolely the expreſſion of 
love, is, that with that paſſion it ceaſes. 'The female 
has no ſooner begun to hatch, than ſhe ceaſes to ſing ; 
and, towards the end of June, the male becomes * 

N Allo; 


e 


1 VTV +, 
aso, or expreſſes himſelf in a harfh and frightful 
= croaking note, more reſembling the noiſe of a reptile 
= than his former melodious ſtrains. Every ſpecies of 
WW bird is not equally eloquent; ſome are copious and 
A fluent in their utterance, while others are co nfined to a 

ke important ſounds : no bird, like the fiſh kind, is 
auite mute; but ſome are rather filent, The notes of 
WE the rapacious are qhrill and piercing; and, in the ſea- 
ſon of nidification, much diverſified. Ravens, beſides 
WE their loud croak, can utter a deep and hollow note, that 
= makes the woods to echo: doves coo in an amorous 
and mournful manner, and are emblems of deſpairing 
lovers. All the paſſarine tribes expreſs their compla- 
_—_ cency by ſweet modulations, and various melody. A- 
gquatic and gregarious birds, eſpecially ſuch as ſhift 
ES their quarters in the dark, are very noiſy and loqua- 
cious: their perpetual clamour prevents them from 

Ws diſperſing and loſing their companions. NN 

Noa birds poſſeſs greater variety of expreſſion, or a 
more copious language, than our common poultry. 
= Of all the occurrences of their life, that of laying ſeems 
== to be the moſt important; for no ſooner has a hen 
diſburdened herſelf, than ſhe ruſhes forth with a cla- 
morous kind of joy, which the cock and the reſt of his 
miſtreſſes immediately adopt: the tumult catches from 
pad to yard, and ſpreads to every homeſtead within 
huaearing, till at laſt the whole village is in an uproar. 
As ſoon as the hen becomes a mother, her new relation 
demands a new language: ſhe then runs clucking and 
_ ſcreaming about; and ſeems agitated, as if poſſeſſed. 
The father of the flock has alſo a conſiderable vocabu- 
lary ; if a bird of prey paſſes over, with a warning 
voice he bids his family beware. The gallant chan- 
_ ticler has, at command, his amorous phraſes, and his 
cerms of defiance : but the ſound, by which he is beſt 
_ own, is his crowing; by this, he has in all ages 
been diſtinguiſhed as the countryman's clock ar larum, 
as the watchman that proclaims the diviſions of the night. 
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Some of the gaudy birds, and particularly the pea- 
cock, have notes peculiarly grating and ſhocking to 
the ear; the yelling of cats, or the braying of an aſs, 
15 not more diſguſtful. And of birds, in general, it 


may be obſerved, that from the ſtructure of their throat 


and lungs, their voice is much more loud and piercing 
than that of quadrupeds. The ſcreams of a peacock are 
heard at a greater diſtance than the bellowing of an ox, 
although it is hardly the fiftieth part of the fize. 


Of the FLIGHT, PLUMAGE, and MIGRA- 
TION, of BIRDS. 


IT is remarked by a ſkilful naturaliſt, that to be a 
complete ornithologiſt, one ſhould be able to diſtinguiſh 
birds by their air, as well as by their colours and 
ſhape; on the ground as well as on the wing, and in 


the buſh as well as in the hand. For though it can- 


not be ſaid that every ſpecies of birds has a manner 
lar to itſelf ; yet there is ſomewhat, in moſt ge- 


nera at leaſt, that at firſt diſcriminates them. Put a 
bird in motion ; and the judicious obſerver can pro- 


nounce upon it with certainty : 
Nam vera inceſſu patuit. 

Thus the kites and buzzards ſail round in circles, 
with wings expanded, and motionleſs ; and it is from 
their gliding manner that the former, in the north of 
Britain, has obtained the name of gleads. There is 
a peculiarity in ravens, that muſt ftrike the moſt in- 
curious obſerver ; they ſpend all their leiſure time in 
diving and cuffing at each other on the wing in a play- 
ful manner; and, when they move from one place to 
another, frequently turn on their backs with a loud 
croak, as if about to fall to the ground. When this 
accident happens, they are ſcratching themſelves with 
one foot, and thus loſe their centre of gravity. Par- 
rots, like all other hook-clawed birds, walk aukwardly, 
and make uſe of their bill as a third foot, climbing and 
deſcending with ridiculous caution. All the _ 
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ot oallinz (poultry) parade and walk gracefully, and 
run ſwiftly; they fly, however, with difficulty, and in 
a ſtrait line, with an impetuous noiſe, Moſt of the 
mall birds fly by jerks, or hop when on the ground: 
the ſkylark riſes and falls perpendicularly while it 
EF fings; the woodlark hangs poiſed in the air; and the 
titlark riſes and falls in large curves, and is melodious 
only while deſcending. | 
ES Several obſervations worthy the notice of the natu- 
ITE ralift, are obtained from the flight of birds, and their 
uniform appearance in particular places at ſtated ſea- 
IE ſons. A conſiderable part of the ſuperſtitions in the 
polytheiſm of ancient Greece and Rome had no other 
foundation than the accidental flight of birds, or their 
manner of taking their food. A great body of their 
vrieſts were called haruſpices, from their being em- 
ployed watching the motions of theſe animals. An en- 
eerpriſe was deemed auſpicious, or the contrary, accord- 
ing as their motions were reported favourable, or other- 
RE wik. But, ſuperſtition apart, the experienced ſailor 
Lerives information from the flight of birds, in which 
be is deeply intereſted, The man-of-war bird has a 
very different flight at ſea from what it has when 
IT near the land: in the former caſe, it ſoars high in the 
b 5 ; region of the air, and its motion is flow ; in the latter, 
ie flies much quicker, and nearer to the ſurface of the 
water. Hence failors, by obſerving its manner of 
flight, can conjecture pretty nearly their diſtance from 
land. The phaeton ætherius is another bird whoſe ap- 
päearance is uſeful to navigators. It is always found 
Within the tropics, never venturing to the north or 
ſouth of either; whenever, then, this bird is obſerved, 
the ſeamen are with certainty informed of their beir 


n the intra- tropical latitudes. There is alſo a bird of 
= > p<culir nature, found always within a ſhort diſtance 
ot the Cape of Good Hope, and therefore called the 
procellaria Capenſis. As the appearance of this birg 
_ cats to the ſailors their approach to the Cape, it 

Vor. IV. No. 49. 3 ; i 
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26 NATURAL HISTORY 
is often uſeful to the Indiamen in doubling that pro- 
montory. The prœellaria pelagica, as often as it ap- 
proaches a ſhip, and gets into the wake, the failors, by 
conſtant obſervation, find that they are invariably over- 
taken by a ſtorm. This fowl is called by the Engliſh, 
the petterel; but, from its being thus a bird of bad 
omen, the mariners have denominated it the devil's 
chicken. In the northern parts of Scotland, the people 
employed in the herring fiſhery are often indebted to 
the larus paraſiticus, and the ſolan geeſe, for diſcover- 
ing the ſhoals of fiſhes. The birds that feed upon 
herrings are indeed the ſureſt guides of the fiſhers ; 
both are engaged in the ſame employment; both are 
in queſt of the fame object: Nature, however, to com- 
penſate for the want of reaſon, has endowed the former 
with means of attaining their end, much more certain 
and efficacious than the lords of the creation can com- 
mand, after all their boaſted improvements in ſcience 
nd arts. | 

From the appearance of birds in this ifland, of the 
interior and more northerly regions of the world, we 
judge of the ſeverity of the winter, and intenſeneſs of 
the froſt. When the ſwans and ſnowflecks abound in 
the north of Scotland, they are deemed the infallible 
predictors of a great ſtorm. The woodeock too, and 
teldfare, are the regular harbingers of winter; where— 
as the cutkoo and the rail never fail to announce the ap- 
proach of ſummer. | 

From their food, their manner of life, and their lo- 
comotive powers, birds ſeem deſtined to become inha- 
bitants of every part of the globe. The cold and bar- 
ren regions of the north, and the ſultry deſerts of the 
warmer latitudes, have equally a ſhare m ſupporting the 
feathered tribes ; and in ſome inſtances, theſe diſtant 


climes become- alternately the reſidence of the ſame 


bird at different ſeaſons of the year. Some dwell with 


- man, and ſeem proud of becoming tenants under the 


ſame roof with their ſuperiors, as the ſwallow, the 


— 


a jackdaw, 
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; RE jackdaw, and the ſparrow. I he rapacious birds, of a 
more ſhy and independent ſpirit, are happy in being 

far from the haunts of men; therefore chooſe their 
reſidence in high rocks; others are of an alpine nature, 
inhabiting the lofty mountains, as the ſnow fleck and 
ring-ouzel. The buſtard and the grouſe prefer the 
extenſive fields: the whole order of paſſeres delight in 
chick groves, which they enliven by their melodious 
trains. A numerous claſs of fowls alſo inhabits the 
EE waters; that element ſeems more congenial to the fea- 
thered race than to. quadrupeds; the latter, a very few 
only excepted, univerſally avoid it, and are never ſeen 
WE to ſwim, unleſs when compelled by want or fear: on 
the contrary, perhaps the greater part of birds prefer 
the ſea, only leaving it to obey ſome of the moſt power- 
RE ful inſtincts of their nature; to lay their eggs, or to 
hatch their young. Hence only three or four quadru- 
RX peds are found with palmated feet; whereas we can 
WE reckon three hundred different birds provided with 


theſe inftruments of ſwimming. 


The various regions which birds inhabit, ſubject 


them to the different extremes of cold and heat; and 
very remarkable effects are produced on their external 
1 I characters by both. Almoſt all the birds of the warm 
"RE climates dazzle the eye with their ſtrong and vivid co- 
bours; in the temperate regions, their tints are more 
öqſfaint and ſhaded, and leſs diſtinguiſned, either by their 


brilliancy or variety. Of the various kinds which our 


country produces, few are remarkable for the richneſs 
or luxuriancy of their plumage ; and of theſe few, the 


common cock and peacock are natives of Aſia : among 


our quadrupeds the ſame mediocrity of colouring is ob- 
ſervable; while nature has adorned the animals of both 
clafſes throughout the warmer regions of America, A. 
frica, and the Indies, with the utmoſt ſplendour and 
variety of dreſs : on them ſhe ſeems to have exerted the 
whole powers of her pencil, It may be laid down, 
therefore, that heat exalts the cologrs of plumage, and 
- 24 renders 
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= NATURAL HISTORY 
renders them at once more vivid and beautiful: and, 
on the contrary, that cold deprives birds of thoſe or- 
naments, and diminiſhes the brightneſs of their co- 
lour. As vou proceed northward, the changes are al- 
ways from brown to white, and never from white to 
any other colour. White animals and white birds are 
always moſt abundant near the arctic regions. It has 
been obſerved by ſome writers, that all thoſe tropical 
birds, the luſtre of whoſe plumage is ſo dazzling, poſ- 
ſeſs a harſh and diſcordant voice, without almoſt an 
inflexions : this, however, ſeems carried too far; for, 
though muſical birds are more rare in the warm lati- 
tudes, yet their woods are not deititute of ſongſters, 
nor their thickets of harmony. 

The male and female in moſt ſpecies of birds differ 


very conſiderably in colour; the former is generally ar- 


rayed in the more gaudy dreſs than his mate, and dit- 
fers from her ſo much, that 1t 1s probable the greater 
part of ornithologiſts have been deceived by this cir- 
cumſtance, and have multiplied the number of their 
ſpecies, by deſcribing them double. It is to be pre- 
ſumed alſo, that varieties of the ſame family have been 
arranged as diſtin& ſpecies. The colour of birds, 
from a variety of cauſes, 1s changeable, and ought on 
that account to be ſeldom admitted as a characteriſtic 
mark of the diſtinct ſpecies. It is found, that the co- 
Jour of all birds is influenced, in ſome degree, by age: 
in ſome, it varies according to the ſeaſon; and in many 
more, according to the climate. At an advanced pe- 
ric.d of life, it has been alleged that the females of 
ſome genera apparently changed their ſex, and afſumed 
a plumage characteriſtic of the male. Something indeed 
analogous to this is diſcernible among the human ſpe- 
cies, in thoſe copious beards that are ſeen on ſome old 


women after the period of fecundity. The ſnowfleck is 


an example of the influence of ſeaſon upon colour : 
and thoſe numberleſs birds of the arctic regions per- 
fectly white, among which no fuch whiteneſs prevails 
1 after 
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, after their appearance in more temperate climes, ſerve 
- 0 illuſtrate the powerful effects of climate, with regard 
- Fo this particular. i | 
- Prom the flight and plumage of birds, we next pro- 
o ceed to examine their migrations from one country to 
e another at different ſeaſons of the year. There is no 
s AE circumſtance in their hiſtory which has more engaged 
Ji = the attention of naturaliſts than this ; and there 1s, per- 


5 bo | haps, none in which they have been leſs ſucceſsful. In 
order to guide us through this dark reſearch, we ſhall 


„ divide birds into ſuch as are ſtationary, migratory, paſ- 
- TE fengers, or wanderers. The firſt claſs comprehends a 
„ great number of our land birds; who, though they 
bave ſo much to fear from man, and from each other, 
rr 1 are ſeldom ſcared away from their accuſtomed haunts, 
although they are perfectly fitted for a wandering life; 
and though, by the eaſe and rapidity with which they 
r RE can change their place, they are enabled to gratify their 
- ZE defires, however diſtant the object; yet a great number 
r remain contented in the diſtricts where they were bred, 
and ſeem to confine the gratification of their appetites 
2 HE greatly within the limits of their endowments. The 
„ cagle, the crow, the rook, and the ſparrow, if undiſ- 
>» turbed, never leave their native haunts : the blackbird 
c tſtill frequents its wonted hedge; and the red- breaſt, tho? | 
- RX f{cemingly mild, claims a certain diſtrict, from which he 
. RE {cldom moves, bat expels from his territory all that 
/ care inferior in ſtrength or courage, without diſtinction 
„and without pity. | 
_ The powerful calls of nature, however, drive many 
1 birds annually from their native country in queſt of 
J tood, of a warmer climate, or of a ſecure aſylum, while 
: employed in hatching and rearing their young. It was 
j formerly believed, that the changes. of heat and cold 
: were the cauſes of the migrations of birds; it is more 
: probable, however, that thoſe daring and adventurous 


_ as Journies which might even intimidate human per{eve- 
> anaance, are occaſioned by a ſcarcity of food, or by the 
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want of a ſecure aſylum, during incubation, from the 

rſecution of man. In general, our ſummer birds of 
the migratory kind come from the ſouth; while thoſe 
that remain with us during the winter months can al- 
moſt be traced to the colder regions of Norvegian, 
Swediſh, and Ruſſian, Lapland. We are informed 
by Linnæus, that Lapland abounds, during ſummer, 


with enormous quantities of inſe&s : and this is more 


or leſs the caſe with all the north of Europe. The in- 
ſectivorous birds, therefore, ſuch as the cuckoo, goat- 
ſucker, and all the tribe of ſwallows, during the warm 
months, are there abuncantly ſupplied ; but, on the 
claſe of that ſeaſon, when their favourite food begins 
to fail, they regularly depart for the milder climes of 
the ſouth. Among the quails and the ftorks, this 
ſeems a preconcerted undertaking. They aſſemble to- 
gether for ſome days before their departure; take dif- 


ferent ſhort flights, as if to train their young for the 


journey ; and, by an odd kind of chattering, ſeem to 
debate upon the plan of their route. When theſe pre- 
liminaries are ſettled, they all take their flight ina body, 
that they may more eaſily oppoſe their enemies; they 
often appear in ſuch numbers, that to the mariners at 
ſea, they frequently ſeem like a cloud that reſts upon 
the horizon. The boldeſt, ſtrongeſt, and by far the 
greateſt number, probably make good their intention ; 
but many there are, wha, not appriſed of their own 
want of ſtrength for the arduous undertaking, grow 
weary in the way, and, quite ſpent by the fatigues of 
their flight, drop down into the fea, or fall upon the 
decks of ſhips, where they become equally a prey, to 
the ſailors or the waves. The ſummer birds of our 
country are the different ſpecies of ſwallows, the rail, 
lapwing, goat-ſucker, ring-ouzel, and green plover. It 
is far from being exactly aſcertained where each of theſe 
genera retires during winter; but it is probable the 
greater part reſort to Africa, or to the more ſouthern 
latitudes of Europe. ES 
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e with regard to the winter birds, which migrate | 
at RE from us in ſummer, the moſt remarkable are the wood- 
ſe Cock, the fieldfare, the red-wing, and the ſnowfleck. 
RE Of the firſt genus, the far greater part ſeems to make 
an annual voyage to Britain and Ireland from Ameri- 
ca. On the weſtern ſhores of theſe iſlands, they are 
> far more numerous than on the eaſtern; and, on the 
weſt of Ireland; they are in the proportion of ten to 

one that is to be found on the coaſt of Britain. After 
WE their long flight acroſs the Atlantic, they are ſo much 
"RE <xhauſted, that they are frequently caught with the 
hand on their firſt arrival. In farther confirmation of 
this opinion, woodcocks are known to breed in great 
numbers in Canada and Cape Breton, during ſummer; 
they leave both countries in the month of September, 
and return again in ſpring, nearly at the period they are g 
found to deſert Britain, To this we may add the ob- 
obſervations of ſailors, who have actually ſeen them at 
RE fea paſting from the weſt, towards land on the coaſt of 
England, during the fall. It is not improbable that 
ſome of the woodcocks on the eaſt coaſt may come 
from the north of Europe. They breed in Norway 
and Ruſſia, and no doubt may migrate to theſe ſhores 
DE curing winter: all the reſt of our winter birds, we 
RTE know, are natives of theſe countries: the woodcock : 
alone is from the weſt, and its migrations have this 
IX farther peculiarity, of being ſolitary, and not in flocks, 
like the ſtorks and ſwallows. | 

Among the winter birds of Britain, we muſt alſo 
rank the vaſt quantity of water fowl that frequents our 
ſhores : of theſe, it is ſurpriſing how few are known to 
breed here. The cauſe that principally urges them to 
their long journies into the northern regions, ſeems to 
be not merely the want of food in this country, but the 
geſie of a ſecure retreat. Our iſland is too populous 
bor birds fo ſhy and Gmid as the greateſt number of 
RE theſe are. When great part of the country was a mere 
watte, an uncultivated tract of woods or fens, many ſpe- 
cies 
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cies of birds which now migrate probably remained 
with us in ſecurity throughout the year. The great 
heron, and the crane, that have now forſaken this coun- 
try, are {aid to have bred famiharly in our marſhes, 
and by their numbers peopled our fens. Their neſts, 
like thoſe of moſt cloven-footed water fowl, were built 
on the ground, and expoſed to every invader : as rural 
economy increaſed, theſe animals were more and more 
diſturbed by the encroachments of the huſbandman ; 
till, after a long ſeries of alarms, they have been obliged 
to ſeek, during ſummer, ſome lonely. habitation, at a 
ater diſtance from their tyrants and deſtroyers. 

Of the numerous ſpecies of the duck kind, we know 
of no more than five that breed here; the tame ſwan 
and gooſe, the ſheldrake, the eider duck, and a ſmall 
number of the wild ducks. The reſt contribute in 
forming that amazing multitude of water fowl, which 
annually migrate from the ſouthern parts of Europe to 
the woods and lakes of the dreary regions of Laplande 
there they perform the duties of incubation and nutri- 
tion in perfect ſecurity; and, from theſe. vaſt and ſoli- 
tary retreats, they iflue in September, and diſperſe over 
the whole of Europe. There are few of this numerous 
genus, who, in obedience to the firſt great dictate of 
nature, may not be traced flying to the arctic regions, a 
country of lakes, rivers, ſwamps, and mountains: there 
the thick and gloomy foreſts not only afford them ſnel- 
ter and ſecurity, but alſo, by keeping the ground moiſt 
and penetrable, afford the ſnipe, woodcock, and other 
flender-billed birds, the means of collecting their food; 
while the web · footed birds find abundance in the lar- 
væ of inſects, which are there depoſited in vaſt quan- 
tities on the waters. There the days are long; and 
the beautiful meteorous nights afford them every oppor- 
tunity of collecting ſo minute a food, which is proba- 
bably more grateful than any other, and which the all- 
bountiful Creator has ſpread for them ſo abundantly in 
the wilderneſs. It is therefore no longer a matter of 
. aſtoniſhment, 
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W 2toniſhment, that ſuch vaſt numbers of fowl ſhould 
W deſcend from theſe regions on the approach of winter, 
EE which far exceed the army of Xerxes, and which Lin- 
neus obſerved for eight whole days and nights, to co- 
6 ver the ſurface of the river Calix, as he proceeded a- 
long its banks. wo 8 15 
IE Theſe migrations generally commence in the middle 
of September, when they quit their retreats to diſperie 
over Europe. The order of their flight is remarkable; 
they either follow each other in a long line, or march in 
gan angular form, the two lines meeting each other at a 
"TE ſharp point. The bird which leads the van, cleaves the 
air, and facilitates the paſſage of thoſe that follow: when 
EE fatigued in this laborious ſtation, he falls back into one 
of the fide files, and is replaced by another, who leads 
on the whole body in his place. With us they make 
their appearance about the beginning of October; cir- 
caulate firſt round our ſhores; and, when the froſt com- 
g pels them, betake themſelves to our lakes and rivers. 
There are ſome of the web-footed fowl of hardier con- 
WW fiitutions than others; theſe endure the ordinary win- 
ters of the northern climate, but, when the cold reigns 
there with more than common rigour, they repair for 
ſhelter to theſe kingdoms. Hence the divers, the wild 
EE ſwan, the ſwallow-tailed ſheldrake, are not conſtant vi- 
ntors; their appearance is regulated by the ſeverity of 
the winters in their native abodes. 
That animals fo dull and irrational ſhould be able 
do accompliſh ſuch long journies, ſhould know where 
8 to direct their courſe, or when to undertake it, has been 
a2 matter of juſt ſurpriſe. It is probable they are 
guided in this, as in every thing elle, by the ſtrong im- 
| pulſes of an inſtin& under which they ſeem wholly paſ- 


| five. Their accuſtomed food no ſooner begins to fail, 
or the climate to be diſagreeable, than they meditate a 
retreat to better accommodations. In migrating birds, 
the change of reſidence is a kind of a natural want, 
= which manifeſts itſelf ſtrongly, even when in a ſtate of 

Vor, IV. Ne. 56, F | captivity, 
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captivity. At the two ſeaſons of migration, the quail, 
although confined, diſcovers the utmoſt inquietude ; 
leaves nothing unattempted to procure liberty : and 
the violence of its efforts to eſcape often occaſions its 
death. Impelled then, by ſo powerful an inſtinct, it 
is probable that birds obey its call, without forſeeing 
the advantages to be gained by removal, or anticipa- 
ting the dangers of encountering the winter in the ſame 
country. They ſeem not to have any recollection of 
thoſe places where they ſpent former ſeaſons: they can- 
not poſſibly ſee the countries where they are to take up 
their abode, from their immenſe diſtance, and the ro- 
tundity of the globe: they appear to be guided by the 
climate, rather than the country; and, ſo ſoon as they 
find the former ſuited to their wants, they are deter- 
mined in their choice of the latter. The variety of 
opinions which naturaliſts have adopted concerning 
the departure and winter reſidence of our ſummer birds, 
fully evinces the abſcurity of this part of their hiſtory. 
It is univerſally agreed, that the ſwallows in every part 
of Europe regularly diſappear before the commence- 
ment of winter; and the moſt general and probable 


opinion is, that they remove beyond the Mediterra- 


nean to the warmer climate of Africa, to fpend the 
winter in a country where they find a continuance of 
their natural food, and a temperature of air ſuited to 
their conſtitutions. In confirmation of this opinion, 
Mr. Adanſon aſſerts, that during his long reſidence 
at Senegal, he conſtantly obſerved the ſwallows arrive 
there about the ſame time that they leave Europe. 
They have been frequently ſeen by ſailors alighting on 
the rigging of ſhips, to reſt themſelves during their 
long paſſage from the one continent to the other. They 
are obſerved, too, like the quails and ftorks, to colle& 
together in large flocks for ſome days before their de- 
parture; after which, they regularly diſappear. 
While the annual migration of the houſe-ſwallow 
ſeemed thus aſcertained by facts, ooſervations, and ana- 
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logy, another opinion Has been formed, and with ſome 
appearance of evidence, that they paſs the winter in a 
X dormant ſtate, in rocks, banks, and even in lakes, at 
the bottom of the water. This notion has lately been 
& ſupported by authors of credit and reſpectability: ſome 
== northern naturaliſts poſitively aſſert, from their own 
W knowledge, that they have been dragged in nets from 
the bottom of lakes in a torpid ſtate. Mr. Collinſon 
has given the evidence of three gentlemen, eye-w itneſſes 
to numbers of ſand martins being drawn out of a cliff 
on the Rhine: and the Hon. Daines Barrington, in his 
treatiſe on the migration of birds, aſſerts, that they do 
not fly over any large ſurface of water, but reſide un- 
der it all winter in a ſtate of hybernation. Several of our 
countrymen have given credit to the ſubmerſion of 
ſwallows: a German author, Klein, patroniſes the doc- 
trine ſtrongiy, and gives the following account of their 
retreat, which he received from his countrymen. They 
aſſert, that the ſwallows aſſemble in numbers, on a 
reed, till, broken by their weight, it ſinks with them 
to the bottom; and, as a prelude to their immerſion, 
they ſing a dirge of a quarter of an hour's length: that 
others would unite in lay ing hold of a ſtraw with their 
bills, and thus plunge down in ſocial compact into their 
ſubaqueous retreat; others again would form a large 
RE mals, by clinging together with their feet, and thus 
commit themſelves to the deep. It is related by Olaus 
Magnus, archbiſhop of Upſal, that, when the fiſher- 
men diſcover ſuch maſſes, by thawing the birds at a 


© bre, they bring them to life; but, owing to a prema- 


ture and forced revival, they continue but a ſhort time 
0c enjoy it. It would be offering an inſult to the 
reader's underſtanding, to detain him with a particular 
IF confutation of opinions, the bare mention of which is 
 _- ſufficient to give him a proper idea of their validity. 
rom ſome experiments made by M. Buffon, it ap- 
WE P<2rs, that the houſe-ſwallow, at leaft, is incapable of 
Ss ſiting in a benumbed or torpid ſtate. Thoſe which 
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35 NATURAL HISTORY 
he placed in an ice-houſe uniformly periſhed, and gave 
no ſymptoms of revival on the application of heat. 
That naturaliſt, however, ſuppoſes that there may be 
ſome other ſpecies of ſwallow capable of ſuch a ſtate of 
hybernation : the celebrated anatomiſt Mr. John Hun- 
ter aſſerts, that in ſwallows the organs of reſpiration 
are very differently formed from thoſe of the animals 
that ſleep during winter; and he juſtly condemns the 7? 
opinion of any terreſtrial animal being able to ſupport life 
for a length of time under water. Altho' there are abun- 7 
dance of lakes in Britain, yet there 1s no well-atteſted 
inſtance of ſwallows in a ſtate of torpor and immerſion: 7 
till ſuch is found, we are ſurely excuſeable in ſuſpend- | 
ing our belief. What may have given riſe to the 
above opinion is, that there remain annually ſomne 
birds of later flights, who, unable to bear the fatigues 
of ſo long a voyage, are found deſtroyed by the ri- 
gours of winter. If their neſts have, by any accident, 
been demoliſhed, they are known to lay a ſecond and 
ſometimes a third time; not being able to carry off, at 
the uſual time, this tender offspring, rather than aban- 
don them, they prefer ſuffering with them the incle- 
mency of the ſeaſon, and certain death. 1 1 

Beſides thoſe birds that remain ſtationary in the 
country during the whole year, and thoſe that regu- 
larly migrate at particular ſeaſons, there are ſome that 
may properly be ſtiled paſſengers. By this title is un- 
derſtood ſuch as are found in a particular country only 
for a ſhort time, as they paſs from their ſummer to 
their winter reſidence. In North Britain, the king's 8 
fiſhgr, and Bohemian chatterer, come under this de- 
ſcription. A fourth claſs of birds have been denomi- 
nated wenderers, from their paſling alternately from 
one part of the fame country to another, as induced 
by the weather. The curlew paſſes the winter in th: 
vicinity of the fea; and in ſpring repairs regularly to 
the hilly country, where it paſſes the ſummer in incu- 
bation, and rearing its young. - At the end of _— 8 
- theſe 
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tneſe birds are ſeen again repairing in groups of three 
or four families to their winter quarters upon the 
"ZW ſhores. Two or three ſpecies of gulls alſo leave the 
ſea, and, on the approach of ſtormy weather, take up 
their abode in the lakes of the interior parts of the 
country. Thoſe birds that are obſerved far from land, 
may alſo be termed wanderers ; ſcarcely a ſhip croſſes 
the Atlantic, in which the ſailors do not ſee ſome of 
them perching upon the rigging ; it is to be regretted 
chat men of this profeſſion ſeldom poſſeſs curiofity in 
a degree proportioned to their opportunity of gratify- 
ing it, otherwiſe the hiſtory of birds of paſſage might 
have derived much illuſtration from their diſcoveries. 
"© [in the migration of many birds, there are peculiari- 
ties worthy of our notice. Some emigrate from a coun- 
try to which they never again return; and of this we 
have a remarkable inſtance in the magpie. It is not 
; 1 above ſeventy years ſince a ſingle individual of that 


ſpecies was ſeen in Ireland. At that period, they ſeem 


to have made a partial migration from Scotland; and 
they are at preſent as numerous in the former as in the 
n latter country. The fame ſpirit of colonization has 


EE Þeen remarked among the wood-larks; ſome diſtricts 


= of the country being now frequented by them, where 
they formerly never appeared. It is obſervable, that 
ſome migratory birds leave a country one year, in 
which they are ſtationary in another : thus the com- 
mon wild-duck remains in Sweden during a temperate 
winter, but emigrates in a ſevere one. This ariſes 
from a very urgent motive, the want of food ; and, 
from. the ſame cauſe, it is probable, that the wild-gooſe, 
which in Sweden is only a ſummer bird, is ſtationary 
nin the north of Scotland. The ſky-lark is permanent 
the whole year in Scotland, although it is a bird of 
| Paſſage in Minorca :. in England allo, the ſnipe is mi- 
gratory, but ſtationary in Scotland. 
Some birds migrate in queſt of a particular kind of 
crop. In Cuba, the rice-bird is found in prodigious 
numbers 
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numbers during the ſeaſon of that crop: the rice is no 
ſooner gathered there, than it removes to Carolina, and 
meets the harveſt in that country, where it remains till 


38 


the rice ſeaſon is paſt. It is to be remarked alſo of 
this and ſeveral other ſpecies of birds, that the male 
and female ſeparate during the time of migration. Of 
the rice-bird, we are informed, that it is only the fe- 
males that migrate to Carolina. In Sweden, a ſpecies 


of duck alſo is found, of which the males leave the 


country at the time of incubation, and do not return 
till the pairing ſeaſon. A farther peculiarity in ſome 
migratory birds, is their obſerving a different route, 
while going to winter quarters, from that by which 
they return. The only certain example of this is the 
pigeon. of paſſage in North America. In its paſſage 
from Canada, where it breeds in ſummer, to Carolina, 
it perches upon the trees in Virginia during night. 
Many of the. branches are found broken to the ground 
by the weight of the immenſe multitudes that perch 
upon them; a circumſtance which marks their route 
to the people of the interior country, who ſupport 
themſelves by killing them. 
greſs may be traced with great facility from morning 
till night, during their whole journey ; but, in their 


return to Canada, in ſpring, their track is altogether 


unknown. 


Of the Foop, Loncevity, Distasts, and FERTI- 
| LITY, of BIRDS. | 


WHEN we compare. birds with the four-footed 
animals, there are many circumſtances with regard to 


their ſubſiſtence, in which they ſtrikingly reſemble each 


other: the different kinds of food deſtined to be the 
ſupport of the various tribes of both claſſes of anima- 
ted beings, points out a ſtrong analogy between them, 


and impreſſes the mind with an idea of the uniformity 


of the general plan of nature. There are among birds, 


as among quadrupeds, ſome that are carnivorous ; and 


By this means their pro- 
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© others, whoſe food conſiſts of fruits, grain, inſe&s, or 
oeegetables. The fame phyſical cauſe which produces 
finn ome quadrupeds the neceflity of devouring fleſh, 
2 end other firong nutritive food, ſubſiſts alſo among 
FF birds. The carnivorous tribes in both have but one 
aomach; and the whole of their inteſtines are formed 

on a ſmaller ſcale than in thoſe whoſe nouriſhment is 
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«> erain or fruit. The crop in granivorous birds, and the 
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Paunch which correſponds to it in ruminating animals, 
are generally wanting in the rapacious kinds: by the 
largeneſs of this inſtrument of digeſtion, the former are 
0 aapable of ſwallowing a much greater quantity of food, 
nnd can thus compenſate for the plainneſs and ſimpli- 
> ity of its quality. F353 i. N OO gl 
| The diſpoſition and habits of all animals are ſtrong- 
influenced by their manner of ſubſiſting, and the na- 
ure of their food: among birds, there is obſervable 
he ſame variety as in quadrupeds; for in both, the 
cauſes of it are ſimilar. The noble and generous eagle 
ranks among the former, as the lion among the latter: 
ile the cruel and inſatiable vulture ſeems” to corre- 
pond with the tyger in ſavage rapacity. The kites, 
he buzzards, and the ravens, are the hyænas, wolves, 


* 


9 nd jackals, of birds; while the peacocks, turkeys, and 
ll the gallinaceous tribes, repreſent the oxen, ſheep, 
ecats, and other ruminating quadrupeds : the manners 
of the latter are more mild and gentle than thoſe of the 
8: 2pacious kinds, and their fleſh more ſalubrious and 
palatable. It appears, however, that the food of birds 
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5, upon the whole, more various than that of quadru- 
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gpeds; and that each ſpecies is leſs confined in its 
choice. Nature ſeems to have configned to them for 
od, every animal, and every vegetable; and, among 
he former are comprehended a great variety of inſects 
„nd reptiles, which quadrupeds generally diſdain. As 

heir ſenſe of taſte is far from being delicate, they fre- 
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quently ſupply the deficiency of one kind of food by 
another; the hen, and the turkey almoſt indiſcriminatly 
* | devour 
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devour fleſh and grain. Their organs of taſte are carti- 
laginous, and poſſeſs hardly any ſenſibility; their food is 
ſwallowed without maſtication. From theſe circumſtan- 
ces, it ſometimes happens, that, inſtead of nouriſhment, 
they devour poiſon. Hence the attempts of Friſch, and 
ſome naturaliſts, to arrange birds according to the na- 
ture of their food, have proved equally unſucceſsful and 
injudicious; never can we aſcertain the nature of any 
animal by a ſingle habit alone; the more numerous the 
characters that are ſelected for its diſcrimination, the 
leſs imperfection will be found in its arrangement. As 
birds want the power of maſticating their food, the for- 
mation of the ſtomach of the granivorous orders is 
admirably contrived to ſupply that deficiency. That 
office, which in quadrupeds is performed by the teeth, 
is in them transferred to the gizzard ; which, by its 
ſtrong muſcular texture, is capable of being ſo forcibly 
contracted as completely to grind the hardeſt grain. 
This power of the gizzard is augmented by means of 
ſmall pebbles which the bird ſwallows along with its 
food: when aided by theſe, the hardeſt of ſubſtances, 
even metals themſelves, are corroded, and unable to 
reſiſt its force. Pieces of coin have been introduced 
into the ſtomach of birds ; and it has been uniformly 
found that their weight is conſiderably diminiſhed, at- 
ter being expoſed to the violent trituration which they 
roduce. e | 

As birds are deftined to move through the light 
medium of the air, they are far inferior both in weight 
aud magnitude to the quadrupeds; the largeſt bird, ⁶ 
the oſtrich, bears no proportion to the elephant; nor 
does the humming bird, which nature has placed at the 
other extremity of this claſs, nearly approach to the 
ſize of a mouſe. Nature, as ſhe approaches near the 
confines of each claſs, confers more and more of the 
properties of the adjoining one on each ſpecies, till a: 
laſt they ſo nearly approximate that ſhe ſeems doubt- ml 
ful in her operations. The oftrich, placed at the extre- i 
5 | | | mit} 
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-_ OF FL DS "= 
RTE ity of the birds, ſeems in many reſpects nearly allied 
to a ſuperior order: ſeemingly covered with hair, and 
RE incapable of flight, he makes near approaches to the 
race of quadrupeds; while the ſmall humming bird, of 
the fize of an humble bee, and ſucking like it the 
vecſdaria of flowers, ſeems to be degraded nearly to the 
3 rank of an inſet. | : 
„ 8 From the ſmall ſize and ſlender conformation of 
birds we might be led to ſuppoſe, that the duration of 
their life would prove but ſhort; the reverſe, however, 
of this is the caſe : their longevity far exceeds that of 
"RE quadrupeds, and even of man himſelf; and it ſeems 
neither to obſerve the ſame proportions, nor to be 
EE guided by the fame rules. In theſe animals, the du- 
ration of life bears a certain proportion to the period 
at which they arrive at their full growth and maturity; 
vor are they capable of procreation till their ſize is near- 
y completed. In birds, the growth is more quick, and 
the period of procreation much earlier; many of them 
run as ſoon as they are excluded from the ſhell, and fly 
at the end of four or five weeks: a cock is capable of 
procreation at fix months, and arrives at maturity in a 
ear: if then the duration of human life, and that of 
auadrupeds, is only fix or ſeven times longer than the 
period at which they arrive at maturity, a cock ſhould 
live only fix or ſeven years; his longevity, however, is 
far greater, ſome being known to live upwards of 
twenty years. A linnet has been known to live four- 
deen years; bulfinches twentyg parrots are ſaid to live 
RE forty years; geeſe four- ſcore: of ſwans, eagles, and 
ravens, there are various reports; ſome have aſſerted 
that they lived one hundred years, others double, and 
even three times that period; but of this there are few 
wWell.-atteſted examples. 5 88 | | 
Tꝙ̃5hbe longevity of birds, M. Buffon imputes to the 
eesture of their bones; the hardneſs and ſolidity of 
which, he affigns as the general cauſe of death in all 
animals: thoſe of birds, being lighter-and more porous 
Vol. IV. No. 50. TY in 
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in their conformation, preſent fewer obſtacles to the 
vital functions; and nature, thus finding more room 
for the functions of life, carries it on to a more diſtant 
period. The leſs ſolid the bones are, the more diſtant, 
he alleges, will be the period of death ; hence a greater 
number of women than men arrive at extreme old age. 
From the extraordinary longevity of birds, it is pro- 
bable they are ſubject to few diſeaſes: their annual 
molting, if it can be conſidered as a diſeaſe, is perhaps 
the only one to which they are univerſally liable. As 
quadrupeds caſt their hair, ſo all birds, every year, ob- 
tain a new covering of feathers. This is what is term- 
ed their molting: during its continuance, they always 
appear ſickly and diſordered; the boldeſt loſe their 
courage; none produce young, and many die under 
this ſevere operation of nature. No feeding can main- 
tain their ſtrength, or preſerve their powers of repro- 
duction. A hen, however plentifully fed, will then 
ceaſe to lay; the nouriſnment which formerly went to 
the production of young, is now conſumed and abſorb- 
ed, in adminiſtering a ſupply to the growing plumage. 
The molting of birds, even when left to the opera- 
tion of nature, is a ſevere malady ; its fatal effects, 
however, have been greatly increaſed by the interfer- 
ence of man, in endeavouring to beſtow artificial ac- 
compliſhments on thoſe birds which he reduces to cap- 
tivity, for the ſake of .the beauty of their colours, or 
the melody of their ſong. The bird-catchers in the vi- 
einity of London, whaſe employment conſiſts chiefly 
in gratifying the whimfical and capricious, have in- 
vented a method of accelerating the ſeaſon of molting, 
by which it is pretended that birds are improved both 
in their ſong and beauty. To effect this, they ſhut 
them up in a dark cage, cloſely wrapt up with wool- 
len cloth, allowing their dung to remain and increaſe 
the heat of the cage: in this tate of confinement, 
which continues for a month, they are only now and 
then ſupplied with water, the putrid air, and the t 
s | FVV 
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which it occaſions, depriving them of all appetite for 
food. By this violent operation, which is termed /fop- 


8 ping, an artificial and premature molt is produced, at 
the expence of the lives of many of the ill-fated crea- 
"TE tures who are ſubjected to ſo unnatural a regimen. The 


price of a ſtopped bird riſes ia proportion to the dan- 


- ger attending it; for it is pretended that its note is not 


only louder and more piercing than that of a wild one, 
but that its plumage is alſo more vivid and beautiful : 


nin ſhort, that there is as much difference between a wild 


and a ſtopped bird, as between a horſe kept in body- 


dlothes and one at graſs. _ | 


The manner in which nature performs this opera» 


Eo | tion, as it is ſlower in its progreſs, ſo it is leſs fre- 
EE queatly attended by the ſame fatal conſequences. When 
the feathers of birds haveattained their full fize, the pen 
part neareſt the animal grows harder, and thicker in its 
mies, but ſhrinks in its diameter; in conſequence of 
bhe firſt of theſe proceſſes, it draws gradually leſs nou- 
riſhment from the body of the animal; and, by its de- 
IE creaſe in ſize, it grows more looſe in the ſocket; till at 
length it falls. In the mean time, the rudiments of 
an inſipient quill are forming below: the, ſkin is formed 
into a little bag, which is fed from the body by a ſmall 
vein and artery, and which every day increaſes in ſize, 
till it is protruded. While the one end vegetates into 
dhe beard or vane of the feather, that part attached to 


{kin is {till ſoft, and receives a conſtant ſupply of nou- 
riſhment, which is diffuſed through the body of the 
quill dy the artery and vein. When, however, the quill 
is come to its full growth, and requires no farther nou- 
riſhment, the vein and artery become gradually leſs, 
till at laſt the ſmall opening by which they communi- 
cated with the quill is ſtopped, and the. circulation 


| ceaſes. The quill, after it is thus deprived of new 


ſupplies, continues for ſome months in the ſocket, till 
at laſt it ſhrinks, and makes room for. another repeti- 
tion of the ſame proceſs of nature. The molting ſeaſon 

by. F 2 9 8 com- 


44 NATURAL HISTORY 
commences at the end of ſummer, and the bird conti- 
nues to ſtruggle under the malady for a confiderable 
part of the winter; thus, by the wiſe appointment of k 
nature, the appetite of the animal is leaſt craving 
while its proviſions continue to be moſt ſcanty. It is 

not till the return of ſpring, when the feathers have 
attained their full growth, that the abundance of food, 
aided by the mildneſs of the ſeaſon, reſtore it to its full 
vigour. It is then, when every vegetable ſprings afreſh, 

that inſeRs are awakened from their torpid ſtate ; and 
that nature, teeming with an increaſe of life, ſeems diſ- 
poſed to continue and trans fuſe it, by the re- production 
of every ſpecies of her offspring. 

„ Among the feathered race, accordingly, the re- 
turn of ſpring is the beginning of love. Thoſe vital 
ſpirits, which ſeemed locked up during winter, begin 
then to expand; vegetables and inſects ſupply abun- 
dance of food; and the bird, having more than ſuffi- 
cient for its own nouriſhment, is impelled to transfuſe 
life, as well as maintain it. The return of the ſexual 
paſſion among birds is announced by the frequency, 
loudneſs, and variety, of their notes: hence M. Buf- 

fon concludes, that there is in theſe animals a ſtrong 
connection between the organs of generation and thoſe 
of the voice; and that the delightful harmony of the 
grove, ſo much admired by man, is the natural ex- 
preſſion of their loves. The language of the male, in 
this ſeaſon of enjoy ment, is moſt loud and copious; to 
his call of allurement the female expreſſes her aſſent in 
more feeble and interrupted notes. In quadrupeds the 
ſexual appetite is ſtrong, but the deſires ariſing from. it 
are as flecting as they are impetuous : while that paſ- 
fion in birds is diſtinguiſhed by tenderneſs, attachment, 
and conſtancy. Except the gallinaceous and a few 
other tribes, birds are all monogamous ; and, for the 
ſeaſon at leaſt, the compact is obſerved with unbroken 
fidelity. Among quadrupeds, there are but few in- 
ſtances of conjugal fidelity, and {till fewer of parental 
0 5 | concern 
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4 OF. 45 
Noncern in the males for their progeny ; whereas, a- 

wong birds, examples of the contrary are rare. No- 
ing can exceed the affection and aſſiduity of the mo- 
11 ogamous birds, but their mutual tenderneſs and ſoli- 
itude for the fruits of their love. The female no 
ooner begins the conſtruction of her neſt, than ſhe is 
aid by her mate: their mutual labour produces a 

Mauutual attachment, which is ſtrengthened and confirm- 
ed by ſucceeding toils and multiplied cares. During 
he whole period of incubation, the male carries food 
or his female, or ſoothes her by his ſong: ſometimes 
ee even ſupplies her place in her abſence, or joins her 
n the neſt, to increaſe the heat, and ſhare the fatigues 


wo nxt oa re 
r 
FA a 
: os 


? . 
— 
— 1 


r her ſituation. But the pleaſures of love appear dull 
their effects, when compared with the force of thoſe 
rtachments which commence after the exclufion of the 
oung. Their birth ſeems a new ſource of tranſport, 
nad a freſh bond of union; their maintenance and pro- 
cction is another employment requiring the joint ef. 
orts of both parents. Thus far the manners of birds 
epreſents what takes place in every worthy family; 
nut love and parental affection; and theſe lender 
eeings, whom nature ſeems to have produced in ſpor- 
ve mood, may, nevertheleſs, be regarded as a ſober 
ad virtuous race, from whom we may derive moral 
ctruction, and an uſeful example. This conjugal 


__ . 
>, 33 „ 


aelity, ſo remarkable among hirds, ſeem to ariſe from 


oe neceſſity of both male and female co-operating in 
guiding their neſt; and providing for their young. It 
0 1 s only found to prevail in the woods and fields, where 
ature is allowed to remain in unadulterated ſimplicity: 
berever man interferes, he influences and changes the 
rongeſt propenfities of their nature. The poultry in 
or yards, who are exempted from the labour of build- 
ng a neſt, and of providing for their ſecurity and ſuſte- 
ence, either indulge in promiſcuous venery, or are 
RE finguiſhed by the ſlightneſs of their attachments, 
ad the inconſtancy of their love. The females among 
_— . | | | them 
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them have the whole charge of rearing and protecting 
the young; an office for which they are well qualified 
by the tender ſolicitude which they diſplay, and that 
courage, bordering on fury, by which they are at that 
ſeaſon animated. . 

In general, birds poſſeſs a much greater degree of 
fertility than quadrupeds. Weak and defenceleſs as 
they are, and ſurrounded by a thouſand enemies, they 
are liable to ſo many accidents, that, without this wiſe 
proviſion of nature, the whole race muſt have inevita- 
bly been extinguiſhed. Thoſe birds alſo which are 
moſt uſeful, or eaſily deſtroyed, are always moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed by their fertility. While the eagle, and ſome 
of the rapacious birds, lay only from two to four eggs, 
the grous, partridge, and other gallinaceous tribes, 
1 fleſh is palatable, and who are therefore ſo often 
made the prey of man and their own ſpecies, lay from 
nine to eighteen. Thus, the rapacious animals are 
abridged by ſterility ; while thoſe that are eaſily de- 
ſtroyed are as eaſily repaired; for, wherever nature has 
denied the power of reſiſtance, ſne has compenſated 


the want by the fertility attending procreation. The 


power of generation is greatly increaſed, and the pe- 
riod of fecundity prolonged, among the poultry kind, 
by domeſtication. Want, cold, labour, and inquie- 


tude, diminiſh in all animals both the effects and the 
power of procreation ; they are conſtantly more pro- 


quctive in proportion as they are well fed, and regu- 
larly ſupplied with accommodation. 


of food, fear, and all the inconveniencies of an inde- 


pendent ſtate, appear not to exert. to their full extent 
their power of generation; they ſeem to huſband its 
effects, and accommodate them to the exigencies of 
their condition. A bird, who has complet 
number of eggs, immediately ceaſes to lay. All the 


reſt of the ſeaſon ſne employs in incubation, and rearing 
her young. If, however, by any accident, her neſt 1s 
2 8 deſtroy ed, 


* 


her uſual 


left in freedom, who are continually expoſed to ſcarcity #M 


or BER DS: 47 


. deſtroyed, ſhe conſtructs a ſecond, or even a third, and 
Vill lay as often. Duty ſeems here to controul paſ- 
fon, and attachment to gain the aſcendant over love. 
rne common hen, whoſe eggs are conſtantly carried 
way, does not begin to hatch till her power of procre- 
tion is exhauſted ; and, by laying upwards of an hun- 
"red eggs in a ſeaſon, diſplays the great extent to which 
the fertility of birds may be carried. It is probable, 
that the fertility of all the different birds capable of do- 
meſtication might be increaſed by that means. Our 
common poultry, in their wild ſtate, are ſaid not to be 
more prolific than the partridge or pheaſant, The abun- 
ant nouriſhment with which we ſupply them, appears 
so be converted into the materials of fecundity, and to 
oereaſe their power of propagation. 
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ut it is only ſuch eggs as have been impregnated by 
e male that are prolific ; thoſe that have been pro- 
uced without previous connection with him are al- 
ays addled by incubation: this is ſaid to be almoſt 
I niformly the caſe with one of the two eggs laid by 
eee female eagle. The ovation of birds has been con- 
dered as an important part of their hiſtory. Klein 
as publiſhed a work on this ſubject, in which he has 
eelineated the eggs of one hundred and forty different 
pecies, coloured ſo exactly from nature, that they can 
bardly be diſtinguiſhed. Sir Aſhton Lever made the 
reateſt collection of the eggs of birds that has been hi- 
bherto known. | h 
Tꝙ̃hhe habit of incubation is common to all birds, ex- 
Pt two ſpecies, the oftrich and caſſowary, who depo- 
c cheir eggs in the ſand, where they are hatched by 
ee beat of the ſun. Before laying or incubation, all 
cher birds are uniformly directed by inftin& to the 
pberation of neſtling. Among the monogamous birds 
8 ho build upon trees, this proves a laborious under- 
1 8 taking 
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48 NATURAE HISTORY 
taking, and is accompliſhed generally by the united 
endeavours of both ſexes. The nidification of birds 
has been deſervedly the ſubject of much admiration ; 
among the different orders there is to be found almoſt 
every imaginable variety in the ſituation, ſtructure, and 
materials of which they are compoſed. Such, how- 
ever, is the uniformity with which inſtinct proceeds, 
that the ſame ſpecies, in all countries, build their nefts 
not only of the ſame ſhape, but as far as poſſible with 
the ſame materials. In the red- breaſt, and ſome other 
birds where a ſmall variation in their mode of archi- 
tecture has been perceived, it has always been found to 
be the reſult of neceſſity. Where oak leaves are found 
m plenty, the former prefers them; if not, he ſupplies 
the want by moſs and hair. In genera}, the ſtructure 
of the neſt is adapted to the number of eggs, the tem- 
perature of the climate, and the heat of the animal's body 
which is to occupy it. When the bird is of ſmall ſize, and 
its eggs are numerous, the neſt muſt be proportionably 
warm, that they may all equally partake of the vivify- 


ing heat. Henc: the wren, and many of the ſmaller 


birds, conſtruct their little edifices with great care, and 
with very warm materials; whereas the plover and tlie 
eagle, whoſe eggs are ſo few, that the body may eaſily 


be applied to them, build with no ſolicitude; ſome, in Wl 


theſe circumſtances, leave them upon the naked rocks. 
The climate has alſo its influence on the neſtling of 
birds: many of thoſe water-fowl, who, with us, con- 
ſtruct their neſts in ſo careleſs a manner, diſcover great- 
er ſolicitude in the colder climes of the north, where 
they ſtrip the down off their breaſts to line their neſts 
and protect their progeny. 

The fituation of the neſts of birds ſeems to depend 

atly upon their habits of life, the vicinity of food, 


and their ſecurity from the invaſion of their enemies. 


Some build upon the ground, as the gallinaceous tribes 
and water fowl: others build under the ground, as the 
ſwallow and pufſin; which laſt becomes the * - 4 
l 15 rabbit 


* 
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rabbit's hole. By far the greater number build in 
SE buſhes, or on rocks: one ſpecies only, that of the wa- 
ter-hen, performs incubation on the ſurface of the 
a ves, her neſt being attached to a few reeds. The 
arger rapacious birds, who live in perpetual hoſtility 
with all nature around them, repair, at the breeding 
Eaſon, to the inacceſſible rocks and precipices, where 
they have leaſt to fear from man, and thoſe numerous 
rribes of animals with whom they conſtantly live in 
Whoſtility. In the thick and luxurious woods of the 
armer climates, where birds have little to fear, but 
from thg ſerpent or monkey tribes ; ſome build their 
eeſts pendulous from the extremity of the branch of a 
tree. There, where man is ſeldom their aggreſſor, 
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hey take no pains to conceal them from the eye; 


Oy Sully contrived below, to ſecure them againſt the more 
and 


angerous invaſion of the ſerpent or monkey. But all 
hoſe who live upon fruits and corn, and are too often 

nnwelcome intruders upon the fruits of human induſ- 

ry, are chiefly ſolicitous, in conſtructing their neſts, to 
and conceal them from the eye of man. Informed by ex- 
erience with how much ſeverity he checks their en- 
roachments, they ſeem, by their extreme precaution, 


» 1 ST clude his obſervation, and to regard him as their 


ooſt formidable enemy, - : 
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— The neſtling and ovation of the feathered race are 
one vo ſooner completed, than they enter upon another 


cat- proceſs equally neceſſary to perpetuate their kind, but 
nere till more tedious and painful. Neither the nature nor 


extent of the inſtin&t of brutes is fully underſtood; 
8:5 principle, however, during the incubation of birds, 
end | eeems in ſome reſpects to approach, if not to ſurpaſs, 
doc, thc powers of reaſon. Nothing can exceed the pati- 
nes, Fence of birds when hatching: during a period which 
continues from three to eight weeks, neither the ap- 
EP: ach of danger, nor the calls of hunger, can drive 
blem from the neſt, Before incubation is completed, 
Vor. IV. No. 59. GG 2 1 
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380 NATURAL HISTORY 
the female, however plump at the beginning, is gene - 
rally emaciated to a ſkeleton. Among ſome tribes, 


the male and female fit alternately, the more equally to 
divide the tedious labour: among others, the male 


provides food for his mate while hatching, or alleviates 
her toils by his melody from a neighbouring buſh ; 
ſome join together in the arduous operation, and, by 
increaſing the heat, endeavour to accelerate its progreſs. 
At times, however, the eggs acquire an heat that 
ſeems hurtful to infant life: on theſe occaſions they 
are left to cool ; and the hen, after a longer or ſhorter 
ſpace, according to the weather, again reſumes her oc- 
cupation, with her former perſeverance and pleaſure. 
Mr. Addiſon, when ſpeaking of the inſtin& of birds, 
terms it an immediate direction of Providence, ſuch an 


operation of the Supreme Being as that which deter- 


mines all portions of matter to their proper centre of 
attraction. It is certain that they ſeem almoſt entirely 
paſſive under its influence. In obedience to its call, 
they fly. from one appetite to another : and, whatever 
ingenuity they may ſeem to poſſeſs while acting under 
it, in every thing beyond its reach they diſplay the 


_ utmoſt dullneſs or the greateſt ftupidity. © With how 


much ſeeming caution does an hen provide herſelf a 
neſt in places unfrequented, and free from diſturbance! 
When ſhe has laid her eggs, ſo that ſhe can cover them, 
what care does ſhe take in turning them regularly, that 
every part may partake -of the vital heat ! When ſhe 
leaves them to provide neceſſary ſuſtenance, how punc- 
tually does ſhe return before they have time to cool, 


and become incapable of producing an animal! When 


the birth approaches, with how much nicety and atten- 


tion does {he help the chick to break the priſon : ſhe 


covers it from the injuries of the weather; provides it 
with proper nouriſhment, and teaches it to help itſelf!” 
In all theſe particulars, her inſtinct guides her with the 
caution and exactneſs of human reaſon in its niceſt and 
moſt delicate operations. Yet, with all theſe appear- 
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ances of ſagacity, the hen, in other reſpects, diſcovers 
no glimmerings of thought, nor any ſhadow of inge- 
nuity. She will pleaſe herſelf with a ſtone, or a piece 
of chalk, inſtead of an egg, and will try to hatch it in 
the ſame manner : ſhe knows not the number ſhe has 
laid ; and allows them to be increaſed or diminiſhed at 
Ws pleaſure: ſhe cannot diſtinguiſh her own eggs from 
= thoſe of another; and ſhe will rear a brood of ducks 
as carefully as chickens: when ſhe beholds this ſuppo- 
WE fititious offspring launch into the pool, ſhe ſtands at the 
edge of the water, trembling between two contrary im- 
W pulſes of inſtinct; but obeys the more powerful call of 
nature, that of ſelf-preſervation. 9, 
= When the young are produced, the next object of 
= parental care is their protection and ſupport; and, the 
pirit and induſtry they diſplay at this period, demon- 
= {rate how amply nature has qualified them for both. 
he moſt timid and inactive become ſpirited and cou- 
rageous in defence of their progeny : the rapacious 
kinds acquire more than uſual ferocity. I hey carry 
their prey, yet throbbing with life, to the neſt, and 
cearly accuſtom their young to habits of cruelty and 
laughter.“ Thoſe of milder natures, equally occu- 
pc) by the neceſſary concern of ſupporting their fami- 
ies, diſcontinue their ſinging at this ſeaſon; every in- 
eerior amuſement, at the commencement of this great 
era of their happineſs, is laid aſide, when, proud of 
becoming parents, and rearing a progeny of their own, 
they ſeem tranſported with pleaſure. 
Of thoſe birds who build on the ground, the greater 
part of the young are able to run as ſoon as they are 
excluded from the ſhell ; all that is neceſſary for them, 
- W ſhewing their food, and teaching the manner of col- 
® lecting it. Thoſe, however, wh hatched upan 
ess, remain in the neſt ſo long as hey continue in an 
ynfledged fate. During this period, both parents are 
commonly employed in providing them a regular ſup. 
y: with which they are all fed in their turns, one 
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is fully grown, and they are capable of avoiding dan- 


to the neſt; but, conducting them to ſome field where 
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after another, that none may take away the nouriſn- 
ment from the reſt. It is not till after their plumage 


ger by flight, that the young are led from the neſt, 
and taught to provide for themfelves. At firſt they 
make only ſhort excurſions, while the weather is fine, 
around the neſt, or thoſe places in its vicinity where 
food abounds. After they have been for ſome days 
taught to diſcover their food, and carry it away, and 
have at length become completely qualified to provide 
for themſelves, the old ones lead them no longer back 


their food is plenty, they forſake them for the lat MW 
time; and their former intimate connection, being no 
longer neceſſary, is for ever broken off. bl 
From the longevity of birds, and their fertility in 
production, we might imagine that they would ſoon i 
overſpread the face of the earth, and overpower the 
feebler tribes in the great commonwealth of nature. 
T heir numbers, however, are abridged by a thouſand 
accidents ; and it is probable that a family ſeldom 
adds its whole increaſc to the genera] ſtock of inhabi- i 
tants. Such only as are hatched early in the ſpring Wl 
are ſtrong and vigorous ; while ſuch as have been de- 
layed till after the middle of ſummer are feeble and 
tender. Many of the latter are incapable to ſuſtain the 
rigours of winter, and fall a ſacrifice to cold and want, 
againſt which they are unable to provide. Birds, as 
if warned of this danger, endeavour to produce their 
e in the ſpring; if, however, their labours 
have been obſtructed by any accident, if their neſts 
have been diſcovered and plundered, they ſtill perſe- 
vere in their endeavours to fulfil the purpoſe of na- 
ture, and they uſher into life a feeble offspring, at 26 
period too late to acquire that vigaur neceſlary to over- Wl 
come the ſeverity of winter. 
After the young of birds have come to that degree 
of maturity which renders them independent of parental 
| | | aſſiſtance, 
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Wa fitance, the different tribes differ remarkably in 
teir appetite for ſociety ; ſome kinds are folitary, and 
others gregarious. Many birds who live in pairs only 
during the breeding ſeaſon, aſſemble together in large 
EH ocks as ſoon as that period is paſt. This is remark- 
abliy the caſe with ſwans, geeſe, and ducks: the whole 
order of paſſeres alſo commonly collect into flocks du- 


ring winter; and in theſe flocks, birds of different 


WE ſpecies are often united: they all, however, regularly 
WE Giſperſe on the approach of ſpring, the pairing ſeaſon. 
BS On the other hand, the herons, gannets, and ſome other 

trides, live in a gregarious ſtate during the breeding 
months, and afterwards ſpread over the country in a 

(tate of ſolitude and diſperſion. Some are obſerved to 

breed and live the whole year in ſociety, ſuch as the 


pigeons, rooks, and ſtarlings ; while the rapacious live 


nin continual ſolitude : the eagle, jealous of the rival- 
ip of his own offspring, unmercifully expels them 
from that diſtrict which he has choſen for his reſidence, 
and ſeems equally deaf to the calls of pity or affection. 


ots the general USES to which BIRDS are ſubſer- 


vient in the ECONOMY of NATURE. 


IX the hiſtory of birds, we muſt not overlook thoſe 
wmportant uſes to which they are ſubſervient in the 
cconomy of nature. The rapacious kinds evident 

BE ferve the important purpoſe of preſerving the ſalubrity 


of the air, by devouring all ſorts of carrion, ever 

where ſcattered over the ſurface of the globe. The 
earth every where teems with living creatures, whoſe 
natural death, or accidental deſtruction, would com- 


municate to the atmoſphere a putrid and noxious in- 


fluence, were the carcaſes allowed to diſſolve and 
mingle with the ſoil, by the flow proceſs of corruption. 
The order of grallæ, or waders, are evidently deſtined 
by nature to co-operate in the ſame neceſſary employ- 
ment, They deſtroy toads, frogs, lizards, and ſer. 


Pents, animals noxious while alive, and whoſe bodies, 


when 
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when dead, more or leſs infect the air with putrid va- 
pours. On this account, the inhabitants of Holland 
and of Egypt are greatly indebted to the labours of 
the ftork: in the latter country, which abounds with 
every hideous reptile which a humid ſoil or ſultry ſun 
can quicken. into life, this favourite bird lives, even in 
its wild ſtate, protected by the laws of that kingdom. 
The granivorous birds are alſo deemed of great uti- 


. lity in the ſyſtem of nature; becauſe they abridge the 


fertility of thoſe plants which emit ſuch immenſe quan- 
tities of ſeed as would ſoon overſpread the earth ; and 
which, if left unreſtrained, would infallibly overpower 
the more uſeful vegetables. Many ſpecies are farther 
uſeful in tranſporting feeds from one country to ano- 
ther, and thus diſſeminating plants more univerſally 
over the ſurface of the globe. Some of the water fowl 


perform a ſimilar fervice, by tranſporting the ſpawn of 


different kinds of fiſhes, and repleniſhing the waters 
Where their inhabitants have. been extirpated or dimi- 
niſhed. The feeds of plants, and the ſpawn of fiſhes, 
are in many inſtances known to reſiſt the digeſtion of 
animals, and to paſs through their bodies unaſſimula- 
ted, and ſtill in poſſeſſion of their prolific qualities: 
water fowl alſo perform the fame office in their ele- 
ment which the rapacious. birds do. in the air ; they pre- 
vent the putrefactions of ſtagnated waters, and preſerve 
their purity, by deſtroying vaſt numbers of aquatic 
animals with which they teem, whoſe bodies, by cor- 
ruption, would render it pernicious. Thus, through- 


aut the whole empire of nature, every province is ſub- 


ſervient to the general welfare: vegetables, inſects, 
and ſiſhes, ſupply many animals, while the former are 
more univerſally diſſeminated by the latter; every or- 
der contributes to aſſiſt and nouriſn the adjoining one, 
or to check its exuberance. Thus a due balance and 
proportion is maintained throughout the whole; and 
no nation in the univerſal republic is allowed to pals its 
boundaries, ar overpower its neighbours. | 

5 | Rs Beſides 


= | . OF BIRDS * 
I Beſides the uſes to which the feathered tribes are 
Wſubſervient in the general plan of nature, we may con- 
Wtcmplate their connection with man, and obſerve how 
Far they contribute to his pleaſure or advantage. With 
eegard to his ſupport, their utility is momentuous; for 
c is remarkable, that of the vaſt number of birds who 
gnhabit the globe, it has never yet been diſcovered that 
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> x fingle one is of a poiſonous nature. They differ, in- 


gaeed, in being more or leſs ſalutary and palatable, as 
an article of diet; but none of them are pernicious: 
none of their egs, in like manner, have been found of 
noxious quality; a circumſtance well known to ſea- 
caring people, who eat freely every ſpecies of egg, 
without finding any bad conſequences enſue. Their . 
eggs, however, as well as their fleſh, vary conſider- 
bly in taſte; ſome are greatly preferable to others. 
EET he egg of thoſe termed game, and of the different 
oecies of gallinaceous birds, are generally reckoned a- 
reeable: of the caper-caillie, it is ſaid, that its eggs 
arc the moſt delicate hitherto known; thoſe of the 
Ep tarmigan, lapwing, and buſtard, are alſo coveted by 


| many, who prefer them to the eggs of the domeſtic 
; A poultr Y. | | . | | 

RE As an article of diet, all the carnivorous birds are 
:; p voided; though by no means poiſonous, their fleſh is 
hard, tough, and often of a fetid ſmell. The piſcivo- 
woas too, and eſpecially thoſe with ſharp bills, are ge- 
g oerally diſliked ; ſome of the young, indeed, are eaten 
: with avidity, ſuch as the marrot, puffin, aud gannet. 


All the water fow], even thoſe with flat bills, are ge- 
ST ncrally reckoned a heavy and rancid food: the gooſe 
and duck are probably the beſt, and theſe are much 
= | improved by being kept at a diſtance from water, and 
reſtricted from fiſh. The infectivorous birds, though 
ot noxious, are generally likewiſe avoided as an ar- 
WF icl- of food, from their impure manner of feeding: 
on the contrary, all the tribes of finches, and other 
mal birds who feed upon grain or feeds, are much 

” eſteemed. | 


5s NATURAL HISTORY | 
eſteemed. The woodcock, ſnipe, and bittern, the 


whole tribe called mud-ſuckers, 'are accounted a great | 


_ delicacy among the connoiſſeurs; by theſe, too, are 
approved the muir-cock, partridge, and caper-calllie : 
it remains doubtful, however, whether the food of any 
bird can juſtly be preferred to the common poultry, 
The next article relating to the general hiſtory of 
birds, is their domeſtication. Although the fleſh, eggs, 


and feathers, of birds are valuable articles in the com- 


merce of life, yet very few of this numerous claſs of 
animals has been made ſubſervient to economical uſes 
by domeſtication. Shy, timid, or fierce, in their na- 
ture, they appear but little ſuſceptible of attachment or 
obedience. Jealous as they are of liberty, and fur- 
niſhed with effectual means of eſcape, they fly the 
haunts of man, and by far the greater part continues 
an the primitive wildneſs of nature. Few, even of 
thoſe we term domeſtic, diſcover that familiarity or 
affection that obtains among thoſe quadrupeds who 
have given up independence for protection, and to 
whoſe conſtant miniſtry we are much indebted. | 
Of the firſt order of birds, the rapacious, not one 
ſpecies has ever been domeſticated by man, except a 
few, for the purpoſes of falconry ; and theſe are always 
taken, when young, from the neſts of the wild ones; a 
Proof that they do not thrive and propagate in their 
captivity. As their acquired habits are conferred upon 
them with great difficulty, ſo they are ſlight, and eaſily 
effaced: an hawk, when he pets at a certain diſtance 
from his keepers, ſeldom wiſhes to return. The nu- 
merous tribe of pies contains not one ſpecies that hath 
ever been reduced to a domeſtic ſtate. Their food 
could not eaſily be procured in captivity ; their man- 
ner of life is unfavourable to it, and their fleſh is deem- 
ed impure as an article of food. The gallinaceous 
order contains ſeveral ſpecies which have with great ad- 
vantage been made ſubſervient to the purpoſes of do- 
meſtic economy; viz. the peacock, the turkey, the wy 
| | 007 
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coor fowl, and guinea-hen: the laſt of theſe, however, 
aas but lately been imported into Britain; the common 
poultry are originally from Aſia, but were early intro- 
auced into Europe. 5 5 
of the columbine tribe, one ſpecies only has been 
uy tamed, that of the common pigeon, which is well 
- = non, and in ſome places a very lucrative object of 
ommerce. None of the paſſarine or ſtruthious orders 


1 


bave yet been domeſticated, though many of. the form- 
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1 1 er are reckoned delicate food. Four ſpecies of the 
| aduck kind have been brought from their wild tate to 


obe ſervice of man; the ſwan, the gooſe, the guinea 
duck, and the wild duck. The grallæ, or waders, are 
emed ſuch excellent food, as to provoke the appetite 
pf the pampered epicure; ſuch as the woodcock, ſnipe, 
urlew, ſtork, crane, and ſome others; yet not one of 
l this numerous claſs has ever been brought into a 
gcmeſtic fituation. This enumeration ſuggeſts a re- 
varkable fact, that of upwards of fifteen hundred dif- 
eerent ſpecies of birds, which are already known and 
LVeſcribed, only nine have been rendered ſerviceable to 
dhe human race by domeſtication. „ 
1.k1 ls to be regretted, that the acquaintance of man 
RE ith the feathered race is ſo limited, as many ſpecies 
ny no doubt be found, which, by domeſtication, . 
might add to his flock of ſubſiſtence, increaſe his in- 
<A 2% duſtry, and multiply his amuſements. We have rea- 
eon to believe, that even the birds of the warmer cli- 
mates might, if otherwiſe proper for the purpoſe, be 
ſucceſsfully domeſticated, even in theſe northerly coun- 
tries. Many of thoſe which we already have, are na- 
tives of the intratropical parts of the earth. The com- 
won turkey and guinea-hen were originally inhabi- 
| ants of Africa, and probably of the burnirig regions 
1 under the line. The ſheldrake, a bird rather larger in 
die than our common duck, is one of thoſe which, 
_ preſumed, might be rendered uſeful by domeſtica- 
don. It is tamed with facility; and, though it lives on 
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the ſhore, it has been found by experience, that it 
will thrive and breed in ponds. It is more beautiful 
in plumage than the common duck, and is equally pro- 


per for the uſes of the table. The domeſtication of 
the Canadian gooſe has alſo been attempted with ſuc- 7 
ceſs, at the ſeat of a nobleman in Scotland. The eider 
duck, a bird rather ſmaller than the gooſe, might alſo i 
be tamed, eſpecially as its down is conſidered as an ar. 


ticle of value. 


From the weight and fize of the buſtard, in which 
it is ſuperior to the turkey, that bird ſeems highly 
uſeful for the table; and, from the nature of its food, 
which is grain, it ſeems perfectly fitted for domeſtica- 
tion. Its eggs are ſaid to be preferable to thoſe of all 


other birds, and its fleſh is nutritive: from its weight 2 


it is ſcarcely capable of raifing itſelf from the ground ; 


_ a circumſtance which renders it perhaps too eaſy a prey 
to the ſportſman, but which ſeems favourable to its 
domeftication. Similar to the buſtard, in its manner of 


life, 1s the field-duck, a native of France, a bird which 
might be brought into this country, and tamed with 
great facility. The American pigeon, might with pro- 
priety be introduced into this country, from Canada, 


where it abounds, and conſtitutes a great part of the 


food of the inhabitants. 

Beſides the birds fitted for domeſtication, there are 
others which might be imported to this iſland from a- 
broad, and might proſper in a wild ſtate. The hazel 
hen, ſo much eſteemed in Germany both for ſport and 
the table, the francolin of Italy, and the red- legged 


partridge of Spain, might all eafily be introduced into 


Britain, to the great increaſe of our game. The laſt 
of theſe is domeſticated at Cadiz, and is found in- its 
wild ſtate in plenty throughout Spain and France, It 
might be tranſported to Britain in either ſtate, perhaps 
with equal or greater ſucceſs than the golden and Chi- 


na pheafants, which ſome gentlemen have ſo earneſtly 


endeavoured 
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bird is indegenous in Scotland, and was formerly ſpread 


hover the whole country; but, from the facility with 
} 


57 RE which it is killed, it became an eaſy prey to the ſportſ- 
| man, and is now fo nearly extirpated from the iſland, 
that, except in ſome remote diſtricts of the Highlands, 
eis no where to be found. The black-cock or heath- 
t owl, too, is faſt diminiſhing in number; its extermi- 
; ation appears to be at no very remote period, unleſs 
y t is imported and preſerved on thoſe eſtates where it 
$ 


I 


ormerly abounded. 


Of RAPACIOUS BIRDS. | 
= THROUGH each claſs of animated beings, nature 
pbſerves a remarkable uniformity in her productions: 

great proportion of quadrupeds live on the vege- 
able productions of the earth, while others are ſup- 
Ported by devouring the fleſh of each other. The 


birds; ſome of them live upon grain, ſeeds, or graſs ; 
nnd others upon fleſh, deſtroying every, inferior animal, 
even of their own claſs, that is not endowed with force 
Por ſwiftneſs to elude their rapacity. Were all animals 
o conſtituted that they could only ſubſiſt on one kind 
ot food, the ſtock, however plentiful, could not main- 

ain the ſame number as are ſupported by the preſent 
Economy of nature, in which the rapacious are ſupplied 


WD) the fleſh of ſuch of the granivorous as fall by acci- 
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60 NATURAL HISTORY = 
the general ſtock of inhabitants is increaſed, whether of 
the air, the earth, or the ſea. 15 
The number of birds, however, who live by making 
depredations upon their own kind, is proportionably 
much ſmaller than that of the carnivorous quadrupeds. 
In the former claſs, the rapacious conſtitute hardly a 
fifteenth part of the whole; whereas, in the latter, they 
amount to more than a third. As the number and 
ſtrength of the predatory birds are ſmaller than thoſe 
of the carnivorous quadrupeds, ſo the devaſtations 
committed by them on land are far leſs conſiderable. i 
On the other hand, the tyranny of birds upon the wa- 
ter ſeems more extenſive and inveterate : while the = 
otter and beaver, with a few others, are the only qua- Mi 
drupeds that live upon fiſh, there are vaſt tribes of ß 
birds who have no other ſubſiſtence. Thus the general 


lan of nature is followed out; life is multiplied, and 
1 2 I 


the ſurplus of one order of anima is deſtined to in- 
creaſe and ſupport another. 1 

The rapacious birds are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the 
other orders, by their external form, as well as their 
habits of life. | heir inſtinctive paſſion for animal food 
could not have been gratified, had not nature endowed 
them with powers fitted to obtain it. As their ſubſiſt-. 


ence cannot be obtained without ſwiftneſs, courage, and 


ſtrength, they are, in general, remarkably ſuperior in 
theſe qualities to all other animals of the ed _ 
tribe. The head is large, the ſight aſtoniſhingly quick mm 
in thoſe that ravage by day; and ſuch as plunder in the 
night, from the extreme ſenſibility of herr organs of 
viſion, ſee their prey in darkneſs with much preciſion. al 
From the ſtrength of their muſcles, their wings, tho 
large, are moved with a rapidity and force that enables na 
them to ſurpaſs in velocity almoſt every bird of their nn 
ovn fize. They are principally diſtinguiſhed by their 
beak, which is ſtrong and crooked, with a notch at the 
point, for the purpoſe of tearing their prey; by their 
legs, which are ſhort, ſtrong, and muſcular; by four Wn 
| toes 
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oes on each foot, all armed with ſharp hooked talons, 
which render it impoſſible for their booty to eſcape, 
ngen once it is ſeized. Their internal conformation 
10 leſs adapted to the warlike and predatory life 
hich they lead: their inteſtines are ſmall in proportion 
o the fize of their body, and they are capable of en- 
uring want for ſeveral days together. Their ſtomach 
es complicated than that of the granivorous tribes: 
neir food being ſucculent and nouriſhing, a ſhorter 
pyroceſs is, it ſeems, ſufficient for aſſimilating it: hence 
the ſimplicity of ſtructure in their organs of digeſtion, 
| nd the ſmallneſs of their fize. Thus armed by na- 
Hure, they iſſue forth from the foreſts, the rocky moun- 
ains, and other ſolitary places, where they commonly 
eie, and ſpread terror and devaſtation wherever they 
I ppear. They generally build their neſts upon the clift 
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f ſome inacceſfible rock, or upon the talleſt trees of 
he foreſt. When, impelled by hunger or their native 
kerocity, they appear in the plain, it is only for the pur- 
wvsoſes of depredation: all the ſmaller birds fly at their 
approach, or endeavour, by concealing themſelves, to 
clude their ſearch: ſome of them, when cloſely pur- 
ſued, are forced to ſeek protection with man, and to 
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furrender themſelves to him as the more merciful ene- 


_—_ . 


my; a mark of confidence, which might entitle them 
== WE to his compaſſion and aſſiſtance, even in a leſs perilous 
tuation. 
EEG The ferocity of the rapacious birds not only renders 
them deſtructive to their own ſpecies, and almoſt un- 
= | tameable by man, but even extends to their young, and 
IE deprives them, in a great meaſure, of parental affec- 
tion. Many of them unnaturally expel their offspring 
from the neſt, at a time when they are ſtill dependent 
on their aſſiſtance, and incapable of procuring their 
oon food. This cruelty to their young ariſes from the 
| neceſſity of providing for their own ſubſiſtence. All 
birds that are obliged by the conformation of their ſto- 
Nach and inteſtines to feed upon fleſh, and ſupport 
. | them, 
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themſelves by prey, muſt neceſſarily acquire habits of k 
cruelty, from the conſtant uſe of thoſe arms which na- 
ture has conferred upon them, even although they had 
been originally mild. As it is only by deſtroying 
others that they can ſupply themſelves, their continual 
combats muſt enure them to that fierceneſs and ira- 
{cibility which diſtinguiſh their manners, and over. 
2 every milder inſtinct, and even their affection 

r their young. It is with little pity or attention, 
that the bird of prey liſtens to the cries of her brood, 
which are more famiſhed in proportion as they increaſe 
in ſize. Should ſhe fail of ſucceſs in the chace, or 
ſhould her prey become ſcarce, ſhe beats them, expels 
them from her neſt, and ſometimes deſtroys them in 
thoſe tranſports of fury, of which her own preſſing 
wants, and her miſery, is the cauſe. 

The effects of ſo much fiercenefs, natural and acqui- 
xed, would prove fatal to all the ſmaller birds, had not 
nature provided, that the rapacious kind ſhould gene- 
rally purſue. ſuch as approach neareſt to their own ſize. 
The eagle does not indulge in indiſcriminate rapine in 
the grove, but ſingles out the grous or pheaſants from 
the inferior birds, which he regards as unequal to his 
ſupport, or below the dignity of his reſentment. The 
ſmaller birds of this order direct their attacks againſt 
the linnet, the thruſh, or the ſparrow, who, by the ſud- 
denneſs of their evolutions, and agility of flight, ſeem 
poſſeſſed of adequate means of eſcape. Did the eagle, 
ta its own ſwiftneſs, add the verſatility of the ſparrow, 
all the inferior tribes muſt unavoidably have been de- 
ſtroyed, and diſappear from the face of the earth. 

The tyranny of the rapacious birds is ſtill farther 
reſtrained by their infecundity; the greater part of 
them laying from four to five eggs, and ſome only two. 
The ſmalleſt of them are generally moſt productive; 

but the fertility even of theſe is far inferior to that of 

the numerous tribes of which they are the deſtroyers. 

The pigeon, which lays the feweſt eggs of all the gra- 
TA | | nivorous 
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EE nivorous birds, by the frequency of its breeding, far 
EE exceeds the fertility of any of the rapacious kinds. 
wherever courage or ſtrength is wanting in any ani- 
mal, and life on that account is eaſily deſtroyed, nature 
xindly compenſates for theſe defects, and provides for 
the preſervation of the ſpecies, by increaſing its power 
oc reproduction. : 
I) he fierceneſs of this order of birds, and their diffi. 
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ceulty of procuring food, render them unſociable. The 
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rapacious birds, like the carnivorous quadrupeds, ne- 
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ver aſſemble in flocks ; at the breeding ſeaſon, the male 
and female are found together, in obedience to the call 
of that appetite, which controuls their ferocity, and 
ich in force appears inferior only to the neceſſity of 
elf preſervation. Although one pair of eagles may 
ubſiſt together, and two individuals aſſiſt each other in 


he hoſtilities which they commit, a larger number in 


bociety could not find a ſufficiency of food: hence the 
voung, as ſoon as they are capable of flight, are driven 
from the tracks occupied by their parents, and are 
RE forced, by the ſame neceſſity which urged their proge- 

nitors, to lead a wandering life, and devour in folitude 
be fruits of their plunder. The vultures alone form 
en exception to this remark ; as they feed upon large 
rarcaſes which are found in plenty in the countries 
e luch they inhabit, they ſometimes crowd in vaſt num- 
bers to glut themſelves with the ſame carrion. | 

IE In all birds, except the rapacious, the males are ſu- 
perior in ſtrength and ſize to the females: among them, 
bowever, the male is generally one-third leſs in bulk; 
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2 circumſtance from which falconers have termed him 
the tiercel. The female no leſs excels her mate in 
beauty of plumage, courage, and generoſity, than in 
point of fize. Naturaliſts have in vain attempted to 
IT account for this diſparity. The ſame appearance among 
che inſects and fiſhes, they have imputed to the im- 
menſe quantities of larvæ and ſpawn which the females 


Þ in theſe claſſes produce, and which muſt require a a 


= proportionably 
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proportionably larger bulk to contain them. No ſuck 
reaſoning will apply to the rapacious birds, who, as we 
have already obſerved, are the leaſt fruitful of all fea- 
thered tribes. Some have ſuppoſed, that as the fe- 
male has chiefly the charge of maintaining the young, 
her ſuperior ſize and courage were the endowments by 
which nature had enabled her to diſcharge that labori- 
ous and difficult taſk. 

The fleſh of all birds of the rapacious nature; is 
reckoned impure ; it is lean, tough, and ill-taſted; its 
flayour commonly reſembles that of the animals which 
they devaur. That of the vultures has a fœtid and 
abominable ſmell, which all the endeavours of the 
wretched ſavages, who ſometimes are forced to eat 
them, is unable to remove. The ſtench is unconquer- 


able, and ſeems to defy all the efforts of their inven- 


tion: in vain the intrails are taken away, waſhing is at- 
tempted, or ſpices applied ; the nauſeous effluvia ſtil 
continue to repel their avidity. 

In the order of rapacious birds, Linnzus enumerates 


four genera ; that of the vulture, the falcon, the ow], 


and the ſhrike. The circumſtances of age, ſize, co- 
lour, and climate prove abundant ſources of miſtakes 
in arranging all birds: with regard to the rapacious 
kind, naturaliſts are not agreed in the number of ge- 
nera, much leſs of the different ſpecies and varieties, 
which this order contains. The genus of vultures 
may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed, from their head and neck, 
which are covered with ſhort down ; their legs and 
feet are covered with ſcales; their claws are large; 
broad, and hooked; and the inſide of their wings is 
.covered with down. 
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VULTUR, of the Order of ACCIPITRES. 


THE diſtinguiſhing characters of this genus are as 

= T follow: the beak is ſtraight, and crooked at the 
point; the head has no feathers, being bald, or at leaſt 
only covered with a naked ſkin ; the tongue is bifid, 
and the neck retractile. Their natural habits are theſe: 


* they are very voracious ; prefer dead carcaſes, even 

 =— though putrid, and will not attack living animals, un- 

X ess urged by famine ; fly ſlowly, except when riſen to 
«great height; aſſemble in flocks ; and are endowed 

9 with a moſt acute ſmell. 5 

| The vulture is placed in the firſt rank among the 

5 Wapacious birds, on account of his ſuperior ſtrength 
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nd ſize; for in courage and generoſity he is far infe- 
or to the eagle. Though he ſeems moſt nearly al- 
iied to the latter, he may be diſtinguiſhed from him at 
a conſiderable diſtance, either on the ground or on the 
eving. His poſture, while ſtanding, is not ſo ſtately 
and erect as that of the eagle, but inclines ſtrongly for- 
= ward, and ſeems to indicate the baſeneſs of his diſpoſi- 
ion. His flight, too, is ſingularly dull and heavy; it 
= with great difficulty, and not till after repeated ef- 
Forts, that he can raiſe himſelf from the earth. The 
Ev ulture is as deſtitute of courage as activity: while the 
eagle oppoſes himſelf fingly to his foe, and ſeems as 
eager for victory as for ſpoil; this fluggiſh and cow- 
ardly creature never attacks a living animal, if his glut- 
tony can be ſatiated with the carcaſes of the dead. 
The vulture alone, of all the predatory birds, like cow- 
ardly aſſaſſins, when afraid of reſiſtance, form combi- 
nations againſt a ſingle enemy, and baſely overpower 
him by numbers. Their indelicate gluttony is as re- 
gmarkable as their cowardice: rats, ſerpents, fiſh, and 
= the fleſh of dead animals, though half rotten, are 
61.6 equally acceptable ; putrefaction, inſtead of deterring, 
ſeems to allure them. They unite the ſtrength and 
You . , 5 cruelty 


= 
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cruelty of the tiger, with the cowardice and gluttony 
of the jackal: like them, they aſſemble in flocks, de- 
vour carrion, and dig up the carcaſes of the dead: of 
this genus, there are twenty-one ſpecies ; the moſt re- 
markable of which are as follow : 


Tur GRYPHUS, ox CONDOR. 


THE condor is not only the largeſt of this genus, 
but perhaps of all others which are able to fly. The 
accounts of authors in regard to its extent of wing are 
various, viz. from nine to eighteen feet from the tip of 
one wing to that of the other. One gives it ſtrength 
ſufficient to carry off ſneep, and boys of ten years old; 
while another ventures to affirm, that it can lift an ele- 
phant from the ground high enough to kill it by the 
fall! M. de Salerne ſays, that one of this kind was 
ſhot in France in the year 1719, which weighed 18 lib. 
and whoſe extent of wing was eighteen feet. But, to 
come nearer the truth, perhaps it is better-to abide by 
deſcriptions which bear a moderate proportion. In 
Hawkeſworth's edition of Cook's Voyages, mention is 


made of one of theſe birds ſhot at Port Deſire, off. 
Penguin ifland, of which he gives the following de- 


ſcription : * The head of this bird reſembled that of 
an eagle, except that it had a large comb upon it. 
Round the neck it had a white ruff, exactly reſembling 
a lady's tippet; the feathers on the back were as black 
as jet, and as bright as the fineſt poliſh could render 
that mineral; the legs were remarkably ſtrong and 
large, and the talons ike thoſe of an eagle, except that 
they were not ſo ſharp; and the wings, when-they were 
extended, meaſured, from point to point, no leſs than 
twelve feet.” This laſt account ſeems by no means to 


exceed the natural ſize, fince we have an account in the 


Philoſophical Tranſactions of one of the quill-feathers 


of this bird, brought from Chili, which meaſured twelve 


feet four inches; the diameter of the * 
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and the extent of wing fixteen feet. This bird was 
met with in latitude 33 ſouth, not far from the iſland 
Mocha, in the South Sea, in the year 1691. The ſea- 
men ſhot it on a cliff by the ſea-fide ; and, taking it 
for a kind of turkey, made a meal of it. In this ac- 
count we are told that the colour was black and white, 
like a magpie, and the creſt or comb ſharp like a razor. 
It ſeems now certain, that the account given by the 
editor of Cook's Voyage is very nearly, if not preciſe- 
ly, the truth, as two birds of this kind are in the mu- 
ſeum of Mr. Parkinſon, Albion Place, Blackfriars; . 
London; and are probably male and female. The firſt 
of theſe has an extent of wing ſomewhat under eleven 
feet. The bill is ſtrong, moderately hooked, and blunt 
at the tip, which is white, the reſt of it being of a duſ- 
ky colour. On the top of the head runs a kind of ca- 
runculated ſubſtance, ſtanding up like the comb of a 
cock. The head and neck are ſlightly covered with 
brown down, in ſome parts nearly bare, and here and 
there a carunculated part, as in the neck of a turkey. 
The lower part of the neck is ſurrounded with a ruff 
of a pure white and hairy kind of feathers. The upper 
parts of the body, wing, and garl, are black, except that 
the middle wing coverts have whitiſh ends, and the 
greater coverts half black half white. The nine or ten 
firſt quills are black, the reſt white, with. the tips only 
black; and, when the wings are cloſed, producing the 
appearance of the bird having the back white ; giving 
occaſion to Molruc, in his Hiſtory of Chili, to ſay, that 
the back was white. The under parts of the body are 
rather ſlightly covered with feathers ; but thoſe of the 
thighs are pretty long. The legs are tout and brown; 

claws black and blunt. 
| The ſecond bird in Mr. Parkinſon's collection chief. 
ly differs from the firſt, in having not the leaſt appear- 
ance of a comb or creſt, but ſmooth for the moſt part, 
except where the head and neck are covered with down: 
the ruff on the lower part 2 the neck is not ſo full and 
| | 12 con- 
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conſpicuous; but, as to the colour of the plumage, the 
difference is not worth noticing. It is not impoſſible 
but this laſt may prove to be a young male; for Mol- 
ruc expreſsly ſays, that the female is ſmaller than the 
male, of a brown colour, and has no ruff about the neck, 
only a {mall tuft at the back part. Theſe birds are ſaid 
to make their neſts among the inacceſſible rocks, and 
to lay two white eggs, larger than thoſe of a turkey ; 
are very deſtructive to ſheep, and will in troops often 
attempt calves; in which caſe, ſome of them firft pick 
out the eyes, whilſt others attack the poor animal on 
all ſides, and ſoon tear him to pieces. This gives riſe 
to the following ſtratagem, uſed by the peaſants of Chi- 
li: one of them wraps himſelf up in the hide of a freſh- 
killed ſheep or ox, and lies ſtill on the ground; the 


condor, ſuppoſing it to be lawful prey, flies down to 
ſecure it, when the perſon concealed lays hold of the 


legs of the bird, his hands being well covered with 
gloves; and immediately his comrades, who are con- 
cealed at a diſtance, run in, and aſſiſt to ſecure the de- 
predator, by falling on him with ſticks till they have 
ke. -: FVV 
P. Feuillee, a French naturaliſt, ſeems to have given 


a minute deſcription of this bird. diſcovered, 


ſays he, © in the valley of Ilo, in Peru, a condor 
perched on a high rock before me; I approached with- 
in muſket ſhot, and fired; but, as my piece was only 
loaded with ſwan- ſhot, the lead was not able ſufficiently to 
Pierce the bird's feathers. I perceived, however, by its 
manner of flying, that it was wounded, as it roſe heavily, 
and with a good deal of difficulty reached another rock, 
about five hundred yards diſtant, upon the ſhore ; I 
therefore loaded again, with a ball, and on the ſecond 
ſhot hit the bird under the throat, which made it 


mine. I accordingly ran up to ſeize it; but, even in 
death, it was terrible, and defended itſelf on its back, 


with its claws extended againſt me; ſo that I ſcarcely 
knew how to lay hold of it. Had it not been mortally. 
2 wounded, 
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Vounded, I ſhould have found it no eaſy matter to 
take it; but I at laſt dragged it down from the rock, 
and, with the aſſiſtance of one of the ſeamen, carried it 
to the tent, to make a coloured drawing. The wings 
of this bird meaſured exactly eleven 2 four inches 
from one extremity to the other: the great feathers, 
that were of a beautiful ſhining black, were two feet 
two inches long: the thickneſs of the beak was pro- 
WE portionable to the reſt of the body; the length about 
pour inches; the point hooked downwards, and white 
at its extremity, and the other part was of a jet black. 
A ſhort down of a brown colour covered the head; 
tee eyes were black, and ſurrounded with a circle of 
= reddiſh brown: the feathers on the breaſt, neck, and 
= wings, were of a light brown; thoſe on the back ra- 
wer darker : its thighs were covered with brown fea- 
thers down to the knee: the thigh-bone was ten inches 
long; the leg five inches; the toes were three before 
and one behind; the latter was an inch and an half 
= long, with a fingle joint; and the claw with which it 
vas armed was black, and three-quarters of an inch; 
the other claws were in the ſame proportion, and the 
legs and toes covered with black ſcales. Theſe birds 
= uſually frequent the mountains, where they find their 
prey: they never deſcend to the ſea ſhore but in the 
rainy ſeaſon; ſenſible of cold, they repair there for 
= varmth. Though theſe mountains are ſituated in the 
WE torr:d zone, the cold is often very ſevere ; for, almoſt 
the whole year, they are covered with ſnow ; but eſpe- 
cCially during the winter, it is a great depth upon them. 
The ſmall quantity of nouriſhment which theſe birds 
ind on the ſea-coaft, except when the tempeſt drives in 
_ ome great fiſh, obliges the condor to remain there but 
mort time. He uſually comes to the coaſt at the ap- 
= proach of evening, remains there all night, and returns 
again in the morning.“ h 24 
The condor thus deſcribed by Feuillee ſeems to have 
been much inferior in ſize to thoſe deſcribed by Acoſta, 
| Garcilaſſo, 
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Condamine affures us, that he has often ſeen vultures 


Maragnon, hovering over a flock of ſheep, ſome of 
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Garcilaſſo, Demarchais, and ſome other travellers. 1 0 


in the province of Quito, and on the borders of the 
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which they would have carried off, had they not been 


ſcared by the ſhepherds. It is reported that the In- 
dians of theſe countries catch them, by working a piece 
of viſcous clay into the form of a- child, upon which 
they dart with ſuc: rapidity, that their claws are en- 
tangled, fo as to prevent their eſcape. De Solis, al- 
luding to this bird, ſays, that there were among the 
curioſities of the Emperor of Mexico, birds of ſuch ex- ' 
traordinary fierceneſs and ſize, that they appeared mon- 


ſters; that he had been informed each of them could 
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devour a ſheep at a ſingle meal. | | R 

After reading the hiſtory of theſe birds, the fiction 
of Virgil's harpies appears leſs extravagant, or rather 
ſeems to fink into mere narrative. The condor is hap- 
pily a rare bird in every quarter of the globe. Fitted 
by nature to live on every kind of food, he flies the 
haunts of men, and dwells on the high mountains, or ⁵ 
in deſerts, where he is ſeldom ſeen, The wild moun- 
tains of Peru, where he reſides, inſpire a ſecret horror 
in the mind. There the broken precipices ſeem to 
forbid the approach of man; and the ſtill and gloomy Mt 
foreſts are never made vocal by the note of any bird. 
The condor, the ſerpent, and the panther, are the Xx 
frightful inhabitants of theſe dreary abodes, and add 
terror and ſolemnity to the grand ſcenes which nature, 
in all her primeval wildneſs, there preſents to the eye of 
the traveller,---Synonymes. Le condor, Buffon. Vul- 
tur gryphus, Lin. Avis ingens Chilenſis, cuntur, Rai. 


Tur KING or Tus VULTURES. EL 
THIS bird is called the king of the vultures, not 

from its ſize, but on account of its beautiful appear- 

ance. It is a native of America, and not of the Eaſt 


Indies, as ſome authors would induce us to — 3 
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14 OF BIRDS. 7% 
lc is larger than a turkey cock, but is chiefly remark- 
able for the odd formation of the ſkin of the head and 
neck. Its bill is thick and ſhort, and begins its curva- 
ture only at the point; in ſome the bill is entirely red 
nin others only red at the extremity, and black in the 
middle; the cere is of an orange colour, broad, and 
ctretching from each fide to the crown of the head; in 
tue cere are placed the noſtrils, of an oblong ſhape, and 

between which the ſkin projects like a looſe jagged 

comb, falling indifferently on either fide, according 
as the bird moves its head; the eyes are ſutround- 
ed by a red ſkin, and the iris has the colour and 
= luſtre of pearls; the head and neck are naked, the 

WE crown covered with a fleſh-coloured ſkin, which is of 

a lively red behind, and darker before; below the hind 

part of the head riſes a ſmall tuft of down, from which 
there extends, on each fide under the throat, a wrink- 
led {kin of a browniſh colour, and mixed with blue and 

red near its termination; this ſkin is marked with ſmall 
lines of black down. The cheeks, or fides of the head, 
are covered with black down; and between the bill 
and the eyes, behind the inſertion of the mandibles, 
there.is a brown purple ſpot ; on the upper part of the 
| arch of the neck there is on each fide a ſmall longitudi- 
nal line of black down, and the ſpace included between 
theſe two lines is of a dirty yellow; the fides of the 
arch of the neck are of a red colour, which as it deſcends 

paſſes by inſenſible ſhades into yellow; under the naked 
part of the neck is a collar or ruff compoſed of pretty 
= ng ſoft feathers of a deep aſh-colour ; this collar, 
—_ hich entirely encircles the neck, and deſcends upon 
the breaft, is ſo broad that, when the bird contracts it 

ſelf, it can conceal the neck and part of the head like a 

cow] ; and this is the reaſon why ſome naturaliſts have 

given it the name of Monk. The feathers on the 

- breaſt, belly, the thighs, the legs, and the under ſurface 
T | of the tail, are white, lightly tinged with yellow; thoſe 
of the rump, and the upper Yurface of the tail, my 
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being black in ſome individuals, and in others white: 
the other feathers of the tail are always black, and ſo 
are the great feathers of the wings, which are com- 


monly edged with grey. The colour of the feet and 


nails is not the ſame in all theſe birds; in ſome the feet 


are of a dull white, or yellowiſh, and the nails black- 


iſn; in others, the feet and nails are reddiſh; the nails 
are very ſhort, and but ſlightly curved, ” 

This bird, though beautiful, is no way diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt by the generoſity of his manners, or the 
delicacy of his appetite. He attacks only the weaker 
animals, devouring rats, lizards, ſerpents, and every 
kind of excrement or filth.---Synonyme. Vultur pa- 

Lin. Vultur monachus, Klein. Rex vulturum, 
Briſſon. Cozcacoauhtli, Raii. Queen of the auræ, Will. 
King of the vultures, Edw. Alb. & Lath. 


TRE PERCNOPTERUS, ox EGYPTIAN 
| VULITUER 

IHE appearance of this bird is as horrid as can 

well be imagined ; the face is naked and wrinkled ; the 

eyes are large and black; the beak black and hooked); 


the talons large, and extending ready for prey; and 


the whole body polluted with filth: theſe are qualities 
enough to make the beholder ſnudder. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, the inhabitants of Egypt cannot be enough 
thankful to Providence for this bird. All the places 
round Cairo are filled with the dead bodies of aſſes and 


camels; and thouſands of theſe birds fly about, and de- 


vour the carcaſes before they putrefy and fill the air 
with noxious exhalations. The inhabitants of Egypt, 
and after them Maillet in his Deſcription of Egypt, 
ſay, that they yearly follow the caravan to Mecca, and 
devour the filth of the ſlaughtered beaſts, and the car- 
caſes of the camels which die on the journey. They do 
not fly high, nor are they afraid of men. If one is kil- 
led, all the reſt ſurround him in the ſame manner as do 


the Royſton crows; they do not quit the places they 
N . frequent, 


* 

My 

1 

. 
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IE &cequent, though frightened by the exploſion of a gun, 
FREE but immediately return thither. Maillet imagines this 
EET bird to be the ibis of the ancients : but it is ſcarcely to 
"8 674 be imagined, that a wiſe nation ſhould pay ſuch ho- 
EE nours to an unclean, impure, and rapacious, bird, which 
Vas not perhaps fo common before the Egyptians fil- 
"RE 1<d the ſtreets with carcaſes. If the ibis is to be found, 
it muſt certainly be looked for in the ordo grallæ of 
..- Linnæus; and we imagine it to be the white ſtork (ar- 
dea cicona), which is ſo common in Egypt. The 
"EXE Arabians call it rochæme; the French living in Egypt, 
give it the name of chapon de Pharaon or de Maho- 
DEE meth.---Synonymes. Vultur percnopterus, Lin. Fal- 

co montanus Agyptiacus, Haſſelg. Le percnoptere, 
enen. Vultur aquilina, Alb. | 


Tut AURA, ox CARRION VULTURE, 


_ THIS bird is claſſed among the vultures, becauſe 
it is not only poſſeſſed of the fame habits, but, like the 
reſt of this genus, has the head and neck naked of fea- 
chers: the wrinkled ſkin with which theſe parts are co- 
Wav cred, is variegated with blue, white, and red, colours, 
ſomewhat reſembling that of a turkey-cock : a circum- 
ttance from which theſe birds have been called gallinaſ- 
bos by the Portugueſe and Spaniards. It is about the 
RE 1ize of a wild goole ; its wings, when folded, extend 
beyond the extremity of the tail: the feathers of the 
whole body are blackiſh, with a ſhade of dark green 
and purple: the beak is white, the legs and feet of 
a fleſh colour. This bird is an inhabitant of Braſil, 
_ una, Peru, and ſome of the Weſt-India iſlands. In 
its manner, it is more cowardly, naſty, and voracious, 
than perhaps any of the genus. If its high and rapid 
flight were attended with a proportionable degree of 
courage, it might live by the chace ; incapable, how- 
ever, of facing danger, it contents itſelf with carrion, 
and every kind of filth, and will not attack an animal, 
Vor. IV. No, 51. 5 even 
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even when wounded or aſleep, unleſs able to overpower 
it by numbers. 

T hecarrion vultures are generally "TP in large flocks, 
fly very high in the air, and pais the night upon the 
talleſt trees, or on the moſt inacceſſible rocks, from 
which they repair by day to the neighbourhood of 
towns, where they alight on ſome eminence to watch 
their prey: their fight and ſmell are remarkably pene- 
trating ; they diſcern their food at a great diſtance; 
which, as ſoon as diſcovered, they all fall upon at once, 
and devour it in ſilence, till they are frequently ſo glu:- 
ted, that they are unable to riſe from the ground. As 

often as this is the caſe, they are ſaid to have the power 
of vomiting their food, till their bodies are ſufficiently 
lightened, for the purpoſe of making their eſcape. In 
ſome parts of South America, where the hunters de- 
ſtroy beaits merely for the ſkin, the vultures follow in 
their train in vaſt clouds. The numberleſs carcaſes 
which are flead and expoſed to the air would ſoon ren- 
der theſe parts unhealthy by their putrefaction, were it 
not for the rapacity of the vultures : no ſooner do they 
obſerve a carcaſe abandoned, than, by a general call, 
they all alight upon it, and inſtantly devour it to the 
bones, which they leave as bare as if they had been 
ſcraped with a knife. An eagle often preſides at the 
banquet, but does not ſuffer the vultures to approach 
till he has firſt ſatisfied his appetite. The Spaniards 
and Portugueſe, who carry on a trade in hides from 
theſe quarters, take the vultures under their protection, 
from the benefit they render them in preſerving the pu- 
rity of the air, which the putrefaction of ſo many car- 
| caſes could not fail to corrupt. From this circum- 
ſtance, in Guiana, Braſil, and New Spain, they are ex- 
tremely numerous; but their fleſh is altogether uſeleſs 
for food. From the foul nature of their ſubſiſtence, it 
has contracted a putrid flavour which nothing. can re- 
move. In vain they try to conquer it, by taking away 
the entrails, or by waſhing or applying ſpices ; their 
2 hard, 
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_ OF BINDS. 1 
ard, fkinny, and fibrous, fleſh, has contracted a ſtench 
vnich nothing can render ſupportable. ER 
lt is pleaſing to be a ſpectator of the hoſtilities be- 
tween the female alligator, or crocodile, and the car- 
ion vultures : of all animals, they are perhaps moſt at 
._> enmity. The female crocodile, which in the rivers of 
america grows to the immenſe ſize of twenty-ſeven 
ect, lays her eggs, to the number of two or three 
hundred, in the ſends, by the fide of the water, where 
by are hatched by the heat of the ſun. This hideous 
animal takes every precaution, while depoſiting her 
burden, to conceal the place from every other creature; 
EE but is unable to elude the penetrating eye of the vul- 
0 ture. A number of them fit filent and unſeen among 
he branches of a neighbouring foreſt, while ſhe is em- 
ployed in burying her eggs, and view her operations 
with the eager expectation of ſucceeding plunder. They 
Vait patiently till the crocodile has laid the whole num- 
ber of her eggs, till ſhe has covered them carefully un- 
deer the ſand, and until ſhe is retired from them to a 
convenient diſtance: then, as Goldſmith deſcribes, 
they attack. all together, encouraging each other with 
tbeir cries, pour down upon the neſt, hook up the ſand 
in a moment, lay the eggs bare, and devour the whole 
"EE brood without remorſe. | 5 
This bird is to be found alſo on the continent of 
Africa, from whence, probably, it has found its wa 
into the New World. At the Cape of Good Hope 
they are called by the Dutch, ſtront- vogels, or dung- 
birds. Their manners are deſcribed by Kolben, who 
had often been a ſpectator of their mode of anatomiſin 
the dead bodies of cows, oxen, and wild animals, which 
—_ they devour. “ Theſe birds,” ſays he, © ſeparate 
the fleſh from the ſkin and the bones with ſuch art, that 
they leave only the bare ſkeleton, covered, however, 
SF ith the ſkin fo entire and unbroken, that it is impoſ- 
ſible to perceive that the carcaſe is empty, without a 
narrow examination, In performing this operation, 
V = EE they 
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they firſt make an aperture in the belly of the animal, 
from whence they tear out the entrails, and devour 
them: they then enter the empty ſpace thus formed, 
and ſeparate the fleſh from the ikin and bones, without 
diſcompoſing either: they attack their prey by ſurpriſe; 
if an ox, who is left to return from the yoke to his ſtall 
alone, ſhould chance to lie down and reſt by the way, 
he 1s no ſooner perceived by the vultures, than they in- 
evitably fall upon him, and devour him. When they 
attack an ox in the fields, they generally aſſemble to 
the number of an hundred, and ſometimes more, and 
thus overpower him by a general onſet.” 

They lay only two eggs: they build their neſts 
commonly in ſuch high and inaccetlible ſituations, that 
it is but rare to find them out: they inhabit, from 
choice, the moſt deſerted and mountainous countries 
during ſummer ; it is not till the froſt and ſnow com- 
pel them, that they retire into lower and warmer ſitua- 
tions: they ſeem more ſenſible of cold than the eagles, 
few of them being found in the northern countries.--- 
Synonymes. Vultur aura, Linx. Strunt-vogel, Kolb. 
Turkey- buzzard, Cateſby & Clayton. Carrion vul- 
ture, Sleaze, Damp. Brown, Penn. & Lath. 


Tux SAGITTARIUS, ox SECRETARY 
VULTURE. 


THIS is a moſt ſingular ſpecies, being particularly 
remarkable from the great length of its legs; which at 
firſt fight would induce one to think it belonged to 
waders: but the characters of the vulture are fo ſtrong- 
ly marked throughout, as to leave no doubt to which 
claſs it belongs. The bird, when ſtanding erect, is full 
three feet from the top of the head to the ground: the 
bill is black, ſnarp, and crooked, like that of an eagle; 
the head, neck, breaſt, and upper parts of the body, 
are of a bluiſh aſh colour: the legs are very long, 
Router than thoſe of a heron, and of a brown colour; 
claws ſhortiſh, but crooked, not very ſharp, and of . 

| black 
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22 | ; 4 OF BD S TJ 
RE black colour; from the hind head ſprings a number of 
dong feathers, which hang looſe behind like a pendent 
8 6-4 creſt ; theſe feathers ariſe by pairs, and are longer as 
RE they are lower down in the neck; this creſt the bird 
Caan erect or depreſs at pleaſure ; it is of a dark colour, 
almoſt black; the webs are equal on both ſides, and ra- 
ET ther curled ; and the feathers, when erected, ſomewhat 
RE incline towards the neck; the two middle feathers of 
the tail twice as long as any of the reſt. This fingu- 
lar ſpecies inhabits the internal parts of Africa, and is 
frequently ſeen at the Cape of Good Hope. It is alſo 
met with in the Philippine iſlands. As to the manners 
of this bird, it is on all hands allowed that it principally 
feeds on rats, lizards, ſnakes, and the like; and that it 
weill become familiar: whence Sonnerat is of opinion, 
that it might be made uſeful in ſome of our colonies, 
ff encouraged, towards the deſtruction of thoſe peſts. 
T hey call it at the Cape of Good Hope ſlang-eater, i. e. 
"RE ſnake-eater. A great peculiarity belongs to it, perhaps 
"RE obſerved in no other; which is, the faculty of ftriking 
forwards with its legs, never backwards. Dr. Solan- 
der has ſeen one of theſe birds take up a ſnake, ſmall 
"RE tortoiſe, or ſuch like, in its claws ; when, daſhing it 
EE from thence againſt the ground with great violence, if 
the victim was not killed at firſt, it repeated the opera- 
tion till that end was anſwered; after which it ate it up 
quietly, Dr. J. R. Forſter mentions à further circum- 
ſtance, which he ſays was ſuppoſed to be peculiar to 


this bird; that, ſhould it by any accident break the leg, 
the bone would never unite again. | 


Tux FULVOUS, ox BROWN VULTURE. 


THIS bird is eight feet in breadth, when its wings 
are extended: its neck is almoſt entirely diveſted of 
feathers ; upon the top of the head, however, there is 
a tuft forming a kind of creſt, beneath which are ſeen 
the apertures of the ears: the crop or ſtomach of this 
ſpecies is remarkable for a large cavity, covered with 

| hairy 
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23 NATURAL HISTORY 


hairs all pointing from the circumference to its centre. 
The largeſt feathers of the wing are two feet in length, 
the quill of each above an inch in circumference. 

This bird is believed'to be the great vulture men- 
tioned by Ariſtotle. So vague and looſe are the terms 
employed by that father of naturaliſts, that it is now 


no eaſy matter to determine with certainty the ſpecies 


- to which his deſcriptions ought to be applied. His re- 


marks were general and detached ; he had probably no 
collection of animals; and it is certain he had no idea 
of compoſing a ſyſtem. of natural hiſtory. From the 
obſervations made by the gentlemen of the academy of 
ſciences at Paris, it appears that the internal ſtructure 
of this bird, as well as that of the reſt of the genus, 
differs conſiderably from the rapacious tribes of hawks 
and eagles. Their organs of digeſtion approximate to 
thoſe of the gallinaceous birds who feed upon grain: 
they have a Get of gizzard of great muſcular force, 
which is no leſs calculated for the trituration of grain 
than the digeſtion of fleſh, This genus may be re- 
garded not ſo much granivorous or carnivorous, but as 
endowed with a capacity of devouring every thing.--- 
Synonymes. Le griffon, Bufſen, Vultur fulvus, Liu. 
Vultur ruber, Rzac. 


Tur CINEREOUS, ox GREAT ASH-CO- 
'LOURED VULTURE. 


THE feathers of this ſpecies are rather black than 


-aſh-coloured; it is of the ſize of the common eagle, 


and is diſtinguiſhed from the brown vulture, which it 


moſt nearly reſembles, by a much longer and cloſer co- 


vering of down, of the ſame colour with the feathers 
of the back, and by a ſort of white cravat which pro- 
ceeds from each fide of the head, and reaches down the 
neck: the legs and feet of this ſpecies are characteriſ- 
tic ; the former being covered with brown feathers, and 
the latter being yellow.---Synonymes. Le grand vau- 
tour, Buff. Vultur cinereus, Lin. Vauture hupe, Brif. 

8 THE 
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Tax CRESTED VULTURE. 


| THIS vulture is inferior in ſize to the former; its 
a gnitude, however, has been deemed ſufficient to en- 
e it to a place among the vultures. Its bill is black, 
d hooked at the end; the feathers of a browniſh 
7 lack, and the legs yellow. When upon the ground, 
raiſes two tufts of feathers on the ſides of its head, 
eſembling horns; which, while the bird is on the 
ing, are not perceptible: the wings of this bird, when 
rk tended, are fix feet; his flight is more rapid than the 
ect of the vulture tribes, as his courage and activity 
e greater. He purſues and preys upon almoſt every 
eecies of bird; but is moſt ſucceſsful in chafing hares, 
I bbits, young foxes, fawns, and even fiſhes. When 
- EDurſuing his prey, his flight ſeems to be the effect of 
uch effort; and it is attended with a great noiſe, 
is favourite food is the entrails of animals, whether 
ead or alive; and, though remarkable for voracity, 
ce can endure an abſtinence of fourteen days. Geſner 
elates, that two of this ſpecies were caught in the pro- 
ince of Alface, in a neſt conſtructed upon a very tall 
8 dak, not far from the town of Miſen.---Synonymes. 
RW uitur criſtatus, Linn. Le vautour à aigrettes, Buff. 
ultur leporarius, Ray, Will. & Klein. 

x” Tus GOLDEN VULTURE. 
HE golden vulture is the moſt remarkable of the 
RS uropean birds of this tribe; and in many particulars 
r refembles the golden eagle, only ſurpafling it in 
very proportion. From the top of the bill to that of 
be tail, it meaſures four feet eight inches: the bill is 
bout ſeven inches long; the tail two feet three inches, 
ad the largeſt feathers of the wing are about three 
ect: the head, throat, and upper part of the neck, 
re covered with a pale red brown: the back, rump, 
n coverts of the tail, are blackiſh ; all the lower 
arts of the body, the breaſt, belly, and fides, are 


5 bronze, 
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bronze, deep towards the head of the bird, but yel- 


lowiſh as they approach nearer the tail.--- Synonymes, 
Vultur aureus, Alberti Magini, Geſn. Ray, Will. Klein. 


Vultur beœticus, five caſtaneus, 4/5, Le vautour * 


dore, Briſſ. 

The other ſpecies of vultures differ in ſize and colour, 
but gre all diſtinguiſhable by their naked heads and necks; 
their bills ſtrait from the baſe, but crooked towards 


the point. The ſpecies moſt recently diſcovered, and 


omitted in Buffon, are as follow: The bearded vulture, 
or vultur barbatus; from Barbary. The Arabian vul- 
ture, or vultur monachus. The black vulture, or vul- 
tur niger; found frequently in Egypt: its quills are 
brown, and its feet feathered. The Pondicherry vul- 
ture, or vultur ponticerianus. It is black, its head and 
neck rather naked and carnation, a red fleſhy caruncle 
on the fides of the neck. It is of the ſize of a gooſe. 
The Angola vulture, or vultur angolenſis. It is white, 
and of the ſame ſize with the preceding. The Indian 
vulture, or vultur indicus. It is brown, its upper ſide 
marked with pale ſtripes; its head and neck naked and 
rufous ; its quills black. It inhabits the coaſts of In- 
dia, and is exceedingly voracious. 'The gingi vulture, 
or vultur gingianus. It is white, its wing-quills black, 
its legs and bill gray. It is known in India by the 
name of wild turkey. The tawny vulture, or vultur 
ambuſtus; from the Falkland iflands. The plaintive 
vulture, or vultur plancus; from Terra del Fuego. 
The cheriway vulture, or vultur cheriway; from the 
iſland Aruba. | | 

Vultures, although rare in Europe, are extremely 
numerous in Egypt, Arabia, and the iſlands of the Ar- 
chipelago : there their ſkins, which are as thick as that 
of a kid, conſtitute a valuable article of commerce. 
Thoſe who deal in them take off the large hard fea- 
thers, leaving a fine, thick, and warm, down, which co- 
vers the ſkin, and renders it a comfortable wear, when 
made an article of clathing. After they have gorged 

| themſelves 


5 oeemſelves with an exceſs of food, they cannot eaſily 
esc their flight, and are in that condition readily 
ucght by dogs, or killed by ſtones or cudgels thrown 
A them by the inhabitants. 3 
he eagle chaces by the eye; but, the ſmell of the vul- 
re being far more acute, it is probable he is moſt fre- 
eently directed to his prey by that ſenſe: no ſooner 
"Woes an animal drop, than they are aſſembled round it 
com all quarters, though diſtant far beyond the reach 
er fight : their internal formation differs conſiderably 
om birds of the eagle or hawk kind; like gramvo- 
os birds, they have both a crop and a ſtomach, which, 
om the ſtrength of the muſcles of which it is compo- 
. may be conſidered as a gizzard: they ſeem adapted 
Voardly, not only for being carnivorous, but to de- 
or grain, and almoſt every kind of food that can gra- 
their voracious habits, : 


FALCO, or the EAGLES. 


Is is by far the moſt numerous tribe of rapa- 
Eo cious birds, the diftingutſhing characters of which 
e theſe : the bill is hooked, and furniſhed at its baſe 
Lo ith a core; the head cloſely beſet with feathers ; and 
ee tongue bifid or cloven. Linnæus has, with pro- 
icy, claſſed the eagles and falcons, or hawks, under 
ve genus; as their generic character ſeems perfectly 
- he ſame, He enumerates thirty-two ſpecies. Mr. 
ay and Briſſon ſeparate the eagles from the falcons : 
= he former has eight ſpecies of eagles, and twenty-five 
= 223 ; the latter fifteen of eme and thirty-ſeven 
a i 1 —_— gay - ty uncertainty of claſſification, that 
Hb _ ers as 2 ſpecies, what another only 
_ nen, * Beſides which, there have been 
de e a Hcoveries made in the families of birds, 
Nes rh 480 3 the world, the expeditions 
eue n es, and the journies of Gmelin, 
* » Jacquin, &c. that this genus is now found to 
„ Vor. IV. No. 51. 5 8 | contain 
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contain a hundred and. twenty-one. ſpecies, excluſive 
of a multitude of varieties. | by - 
The eagle is conſidered by far the nobleſt, and moſt 
generous, of the rapacious birds. The golden eagle 


Romans, aſſumed this bird for their enſign in war; . 
one was repreſented on the ſtandard before each legion. 


They generally inhabit the mountains and rocky coun- 


tries; ſome ſpecies of them are to be found almoſt in- 
every quarter of the world; feveral different kinds in- 
habit Britain. So great is the native fierceneſs of the 
eagle, that hardly any effort will render it fo tame and 
familiar, as to qualify it for the chace. We are inform. 
ed, that they were anciently employed for this purpoſe 
in the eaſt ; but we have long ſince baniſhed them from ü 
our ſyſtem of falconry: they are too heavy to be able, 
without great fatigue, to outſtrip the game, and never 
ſo tame and gentle, but their caprices or rage are at 
ſome moments formidable to their keepers : their beaks 
and claws are hooked and frightful. Every part of 
their figure correſponds to their diſpoſition; for, in- Rm 
dependent of theſe arms, the whole body is compact ĩꝓ 
and robuſt ; their legs and wings are ſtrong, and their 
feathers hard; their movements quick, and flight rapid, 
The eagle, of all birds, flies higheſt in the air; for 
which he obtained from the ancients, the name of the a 
bird of heaven, and was regarded in their omens as the 
meſſenger of Jove. His ſenſe of ſight is alſo exquiſite; a 
but in that of ſmelling, he is far interior to the vulture; Wn 
he only chaces by fight, and, as ſoon as he has ſcized his 
prey, drops from his height, as if to examine its weight, 
always laying it on the ground before he carries it off. nl 
Although his wings are ſtrong, yet, as he has not much 


ſuppleneſs in his legs, he finds it difficult, eſpecially | 


eaſily carries off geeſe, cranes, lambs, and kids; and, 
when he attacks fawns or calves, it is to glut himſelf 
with blood upon the ſpot, and to carry away pions of 

Te, their 
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tmeir fleſh to his airie, which is the name given to his 
reg. It is aſſerted, that the ſame neſt ſerves the eagle 
che whole of its life; and it ſeems indeed to be of ſuch 
bulk, and of ſuch durable materials, that a frequent 
ES cpair is hardly neceſſary. It is commonly of a flat 
orm, built of large ſticks, upon the dry and inacceſſible 
art of a rock, lined with ſeveral layers of reeds or 
brambles: it is ſeveral feet in breadth, and of ſuch 
erength as may ſupport, not only the eagle and her 
REES oung, but alſo a large quantity of food which ſhe lays 
vp in ſtore for them. In the middle of this airie does 
the female depoſite two or three eggs, which ſhe con- 
inues to hatch for thirty days. Rarely, however, are 
the whole even of that ſmall number productive; two, 
nd ſometimes one eaglet, is the extent of her family; 
be ſmaller kinds indeed are more prolific, but the 
hole race is marked by infecundity. It is reported, 
hat they ſometimes ſtill farther diminiſh the number 
f their offspring, by putting to death the moſt feeble 
or moſt voracious. It is certain that they are no ſooner 
ble to fly, than they baniſh them from the neſt, without 
ever allowing them to return. Famine is probably the 
aauſe of a conduct ſeemingly fo repugnant to nature. 
Fäagles are remarkably voracious at all times, but 
vore particularly in the breeding ſeaſon, It is then 
_ hat they ſpread devaſtation among the kids, lambs, 
Rnd all forts of game. Smith, in his hiſtory of Kerry, 
elates that a poor man, in that country, got a comfort- 
a dle ſubſiſtence for his family, during a — of fa- 
wine, by robbing the eaglets of the Pod that was ear- 
—_ cd to the neſt by the parents. He ingeniouſty pro- 
_ tra&cd the time of the imbecillity of the young, by 
clipping their wings, and retarding their flight. If 
Tt is related by Goldſmith be true, this is rather a 
Laangerous undertaking ; for, had the old eagles ſur- 
priſed the countryman while thus employed, their're- 
enge might have proved fatal to him. It happened 
1 Home time ago,” ſays that writer, © in the fame coun- 
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WW NATURAL HISTORY 
try, that a peaſant had reſolved to rob the neſt of an 


eagle, that had built in a ſmall iſland in the beautiful 
lake of Killarney. He accordingly tripped and ſwam 


in upon the ifland, while the old ones were away; and, 


having robbed the neſt of its young, he was preparing 
to ſwim back, with the eaglets tied in a ſtring ; but, 
while he was yet up to his chin in the water, the old 
eagles returned, and, miſſing their young, quickly fell 


upon the plunderer, and, in ſpite of all his reſiſtance, 1 5 


diſpatched him with their beaks and talons.“ 


Martin, in his Hiſtory of the Weſtern Iſles, records MY 


inſtances of two children being carried off by eagles at 
the breeding ſeaſon ; but fortunately the theft was diſ- 
covered in time, and the children were reſtored unhurt 
out of the neſts, to their affrighted parents: Illeſum 
unguibus hæſit onus.” It was probably from ſome 
daring adventure of this kind, that the fable took its 
riſe, of Ganymede's being ſnatched up to heaven by an 
eagle. They ſeem to have been extremely numerous 
and deſtructive in the northern parts of Britain. Cam- 
den mentions a law in the Orkney iſles, which entitles 
every perſon that kills an eagle to a hen out of every 


houſe of the pariſh where the act was done. 


The colours of the plumage of the eaglets are not fo 
firong as they afterwards become in their adult ſtate; 
at firſt they are white, afterwards of a pale yellow, and 
then of a-deeper and brighter hue of the ſame colour. 


Age, famine, long captivity, and diſeaſes, make them nn 


gradually whiter. Eagles are not leſs remarkable for 
their power of ſuſtaining a long abſtinence from food, 
than for their longevity. Mr. Keyſler relates, that an 
eagle died at Vienna, after a confinement of 104 years: 


This pre-eminent length of days probably gave occa- 


fion to the ſaying of the Pſalmiſt, © Thy youth is re- 
newed like the eagle's.” Mr. Pennant mentions one 
in the poſſeſſion of Owen Holland, Eſq. of Conway, 
which he had kept for nine years, and the gentleman 
from whom he received it thirty-two, To the latter 


it 


_ 
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1 had been ſent from Ireland, but at what age is not 
aon. The abſtinence of this bird was cruelly tried 
Sy the neglect of ſervants, who had ſuffered it to endure 
unger for twenty-one days without receiving any ſuſ- 
nance whatſoever. | | 
EE Eagles, when tamed, M. Buffon aſſerts, can be fed 
itn any kind of fleſh whatever, even with that of their 
on ſpecies ; and, on a deficiency of fleſh, they wall 

eaduy devour. bread, ſerpents, or lizards. When 
ey are but imperfectly tamed, they attack dogs, cats, 

nen, and every creature that attempts to approach 

em: their fierceneſs is rendered ſtill more formidable 
y the ſhrill, piercing, and lamentable, cries which 
bey utter: they drink but ſeldom, and when in a ſtate 
r freedom probably none at all, the blood of animals 
When ſerves to quench their thirſt : their excrements are 
ways foft and humid, even in a greater degree than 
Whoſe birds who drink frequently; and they are tinged 
eit that whitiſh ſubſtance which mixes with the urine 
fall birds, and makes ſo great a part of its compoſition. 
be eagle has been compared by naturaliſts to the 
ion; and there are many circumſtances, in which it 
nut be allowed that they bear a ſtriking reſemblance 
=o each other: the former, endowed - with ftrength, 
maintains the ſame empire over the birds, that the lat- 
er does over the quadrupeds: both are diſtinguiſhed 
by a magnanimity which diſdains the inſults of the in- 
ferior tribes : it is not till after he has been long pro- 

RE voked by the impertinent clamours of the crow or the 

ackdaw, that the eagle is determined to puniſh him 
= th death: neither has any property that has not been 

= cquired by the rights of war; neither deſires any ſpoils / 
chat are not the fruits of his own victories; neither is 

b voracious as to devour the whole of his prey, but 
leaves his remains to leſs bold and ſueceſsful plunder- 
ers. The cage, in a ſtate of freedom, however much 
We tamiſhed, will not ſtoop to carrion ; and, when fatiated, 
be never returns to the ſame carcaſe, but leaves it to 
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$4 NATURAL HISTORY 
try, that a peaſant had reſolved to rob the neſt of an 


eagle, that had built in a ſmall iſland in the beautiful 
lake of Killarney. He accordingly ſtripped and ſwam 


in upon the ifland; while the old ones were away; and, 


having robbed the neſt of its young, he was preparing 
to ſwim back, with the eaglets tied in a ſtring; but, 
while he was yet up to his chin in the water, the old 
eagles returned, and, miſſing their young, quickly fell 
upon the plunderer, and, in ſpite of all his reſiſtance, 
diſpatched him with their beaks and talons.“ 


Martin, in his Hiſtory of the Weſtern Ifles, records 


inſtances of two children being carried off by eagles at 
the breeding ſeaſon ; but fortunately the theft was diſ- 
covered in time, and the children were reftored unhurt 
out of the neſts, to their affrighted parents: Tlleſum 
unguibus hæſit onus.” It was probably from ſome 


daring adventure of this kind, that the fable took its 


riſe, of Ganymede's being ſnatched up to heaven by an 
eagle. They ſeem to have been extremely numerous 
and deſtructive in the northern parts of Britain. Cam- 


den mentions a law in the Orkney iſles, which entitles 


every perſon that kills an eagle to a hen out of every 
houſe of the pariſh where the act was done. 


The colours of the plumage of the eaglets are not ſo 
ſtrong as they afterwards become in their adult ſtate; 
at firſt they are white, afterwards of a pale yellow, and 


then of a-deeper and brighter hue of the ſame colour, 


Age, famine, long captivity, and diſeaſes, make them 


gradually whiter. Eagles are not leſs remarkable for 
their —_ of ſuſtaining a long abſtinence from food, 
than for their longevity. ' Mr. Keyſler relates, that an 
eagle died at Vienna, after a confinement of 104 years: 


This pre-eminent length of days probably gave occa- 


fion to the ſaying of the Pſalmiſt, Thy youth is re- 
newed like the eagle's.” Mr. Pennant mentions one 
in the poſſeſſion of Owen Holland, Eſq. of Conway, 
which he had kept for nine years, and the gentleman 
from whom he received it thirty-two, To the latter 

; ; | if 
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= t had been ſent from Ireland, but at what age 1s not. 


now. The abſtinence of this bird was cruelly tried 
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yy the neglect of ſervants, who had ſuffered it to endure 


hunger for twenty-one days without receiving any ſuſ- 
AW cnance whatſoever. 5 | 

8 Eagles, when tamed, M. Buffon aſſerts, can be fed 
oith any kind of fleſh whatever, even with that of their 
oon ſpecies ; and, on a deficiency of fleſh, they will 
Zr cadily devour bread, ſerpents, or lizards. When 
they are but imperfectly tamed, they attack dogs, cats, 
men, and every creature that attempts to approach 
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of freedom probably none at all, the blood of animals 
then ſerves to quench their thirſt : their excrements are 
always ſoft and humid, even in a greater degree than 
thoſe birds who drink frequently; and they are tinged 
EEE with that whitiſh ſubſtance which mixes with the urine 
of all birds, and makes fo great a part of its compoſition. 
I) be eagle has been compared by naturaliſts to the 
lion; and there are many circumſtances, in which it 
RE mult be allowed that they bear a ſtriking reſemblance 
do each other: the former, endowed with ſtrength, 
maintains the ſame empire over the birds, that the lat- 
ter does over the quadrupeds: both are diſtinguiſhed 
by a magnanimity which diſdains the inſults of the in- 
RT terior tribes : it is not till after he has been long pro- 
RE voked by the impertinent clampurs of the crow or the 
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ackdaw, that the eagle is determined to puniſh him 
vith death: neither has any property that has not been 
ca ccquired by the rights of war; neither deſires any ſpoils 
| that are not the fruits of his own victories; neither is 
| ſo voracious as to devour the whole of his prey, but 
leaves his remains to leſs bold and ſucceſsful plunder- 
ers. The cage, in a ſtate of freedom, however much 
1 tamiſhed, will not ſtoop to carrion ; and, when fatiated, 

bo never returns to the ſame carcaſe, but leaves it to 
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= NATURAT:HISTORY 9 
other animals more rapacious and leſs delicate than he. 


Equally ſolitary with the lion, he inhabits a deſert, of RM 
which he uſurps the ſole dominion, and drives away Rm 
every other bird from chacing there; for it is as rare 
to find two pair of eagles upon the ſame mountain, az 
two families of lions in the ſame part of the foreſt ; Rm 
they keep far ſeparate, in order to ſecure an ample ſup. 
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ply of food; and ſeem only to eſtimate their valour by 


the extent of their dominions, and the quantity of PT: | | 75 


booty which they contain. 


The reſemblance of theſe two animals does not ftop RA 
here: if the vulture among birds comes in the place of 
the tiger among beaſts, the eagle ſeems equally wc!l 
entitled to rank with the lion, His eyes ſparkle Ike 
thoſe of the lion, with the ſame fiery colour; his claws 


are of the ſame form; his breath is as ſtrong : and his 


cry equally loud and terrifying. . Bred both for war, 


they are enemies of all ſociety ; alike fierce, ' proud, 
and difficult to tame, it requires the utmoſt pains and 
aſſiduity to bring them into ſubjection. An eagle,” 


ſays Goldſmith, © even though taken young, and 


brought under, by long attention, is ſtill a dangerous 
domeſtic, and often turns its force-againſt its maſter, 
When brought into the field for the purpoſes of fowl- 


ing, the falconer is never ſure of its attachment; that 
innate pride, and love of liberty, ſtill prompt it to re- 
gain its native ſolitudes; and the moment the falconer 


ſees it, when let looſe, firſt ſtoop towards the ground, 
and then riſe perpendicularly into the clouds, he gives 
all his former labour for loſt, quite ſure of never be- 
holding his late priſoner more. Sometimes, however, 
they are brought to have an attachment for their feed- 
er: they are then highly ſerviceable. and liberally pro- 
vide for his pleaſure and ſupport. When the falconer 


lets them go from his hand, they play about and hover 
round him till their game preſents, which they ſee at 
an immenſe diſtance, and purſue with certain deſtruc- 
tion.” | : Fea | 


The 
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- EE The internal ſtructure of eagles has been deſcribed 
s the gentlemen of the academy of ſciences in Paris, 
oo diſſeted a male and female of the common ſpe- 
es. After remarking, that the eyes were deep ſunk ; 
lat they were of a pink colour, with the luſtre of the to- 
az: that the cornea was arched with a great convexity ; 
at the ligament was a bright red, the eye-lids large, 
nc ſufficient to cover the whole eye; they obſerved, - 
Frith reſpect to the interior ſtructure, that the tongue 
ras cartilaginous at the tip, and fleſhy in the middle ; 
hat the larynx was blunt and not pointed, as in moſt 
e the birds whoſe bills are ſtraight; that the œſopha- 
aus was very large, and widened below to form the ſto- 
iiach; that this ſtomach was not a hard gizzard, but 
lant and membranous like the œſophagus, and only 
icker at the bottom; that theſe two cavities, both 
ee lower part of the œſophagus and that of the ſto- 
aach, were very broad, and ſuited to the voracity of 
he bird; that the inteſtines were ſmall, as in all other 
nimals which feed on fleſh ; that there was no cæcum 
rn the male, but in the female there were two pretty 
road ones, more than two inches long; that the liver 
eas large and of a bright red, the left lobe larger than 
© 9 > e right; that the gall-bladder was large, and. about 
ee ſize of a cheſnut ; that the kidnies were ſmall, 
ompared with the other parts, and with thoſe of other 
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1 1 birds; that the male-teſticles were only of the ſize of a 
aa, and of a yellow fleſh colour; and that the ovarium 
and vagina of the female were like thoſe of other birds. 
=. Tut GOLDEN EAGLE. 

K firſt ſpecies is the golden eagle, which Belon 
© | amed, after Athenzus, the royal eagle, or the king of 
= birds. This is indeed an eagle of à noble family and 

= bf an independent race. Hence Ariſtotle denominates 
r, 2-100, the eagle of birth, and our nomenclators 
1 iſ named it the golden eagle. It is the largeſt of 
_ us. ; The female meaſures, from the point of 
_ 3 | | the 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
the bill to the extremity of the feet, more than three 


feet and an half; the wings, when expanded, extend 


above eight feet, and it weighs ſixteen or eighteen 
pounds: the male is ſmaller, and does not weigh more 
than twelve. In both the bill is very ſtrong, and re- 
ſembles bluiſh horn; the claws are black and pointed, 
and the one placed behind, which is the largeſt, is 
ſometimes five inches long: the eyes are large, but 


funk in a deep cavity, and covered by the projection of | 


the ſuperior part of the orbit: the iris is of a fine 
bright yellow, and ſparkles with dazzling fire; the vi- 
treous humour is of a topaz colour; the cryſtalline 
lens, which is dry and ſolid, has the luſtre and brillian- 
cy of the diamond: the œſophagus dilates into a large 
bag, which is capable of containing a-pint: the ſtomach, 
which is under this, is not near ſo large, but is equally 
pliant and membranous. The bird is plump, eſpe- 
cially in winter: the fat is white, and the fleſh, though 


Hard and fibrous, has not that wild flavour common to 


birds of prey. * 8 
This ſpecies inhabits Greece, the mountains of Bu- 
gey in France, thoſe of Sileſia in Germany, the foreſts 


of Dantzie, the ſummits of the Carpathian mountains, 


the Pyrenees, and the mountains of Ireland. It is found 
alſo in Aſia Minor, and in Perſia; for the Perſians 
had, before the Romans, aſſumed the eagle as the ſtan- 
dard of war; and it was this great eagle, this golden 
eagle, aquila fulva, which was conſecrated to Jupiter. 
The teſtimony of travellers aſcertains its exiſtence in 
Arabia, in Mauritania, and in many other provinces of 
Africa and Afia, as far as Tartary ; but it has not been 
diſcovered in Siberia, or in any other part of the north 


of Afia. This noble bird, which is every where rare, | 


is more frequent in the warm regions than in the tem- 
perate countries, and it is ſeldom obſerved to penetrate 
farther northwards than the latitude of fifty-five de- 
grees. Nor is it found in North America, though the 


common eagle is an inhabitant of that part of the 


. | globe. 


Los 


1 OF BIRDS. 8g 
lobe. The golden eagle ſeems to have continued its 
ancient reſidence, like the other animals, which, being 
nable to ſupport an intenſe cold, could not migrat 
Into the new world. | 
"FREE Lhe wings and limbs of the golden eagle are remark - 
ble for ſtrength; his bones are firm, and his feathers 
"hard. He is of a fierce and haughty aſpect; his flight 
_ = 5 rapid, and all his motions indicate vigour and acti- 
*Evity. Of all birds, this ſpecies is, perhaps, capable of 
aning the higheſt flights, and, on this account proba- 
bly, it obtained the office of meſſenger to Jove in the 
fanciful mythology of the ancients. The fight of this 
animal is quick and piercing, the index of a bold and 
Independent fpirit : ſuch at leaſt are the attributes 
cribed to independence by the poet, who ſtiles him, 
Lord of the lion-heart, and eagle-eye.”” It is accord- 
ngly by this ſenſe, and not by the ſmell, that this bird 
directed in hunting its prey. When he has ſeized 
his booty, he ſtops his flight, and for a moment places 
it upon the ground, as if to feel its weight; before he 
carries it away. Although his wings are ſtrong and 
expanſive, yet from the ſhortneſs of his legs, he finds a 
difficulty in raiſing himſelf, eſpecially when loaded with 
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prey. This ſpecies, however, can carry off, with eaſe, 
geeeſe, cranes, hares, and even lambs and young goats. 
When he attacks deer and calves, it is to glut himſelf 
EEE 2th their blood upon the ſpot, or to carry morſels of 
them to feed his young. | 
His family commonly conſiſts of one or two eaglets, 
of which it is ſaid, that the mother kills the moſt weak- 
y and infirm: this conduct, fo entirely oppoſite to 
the diftates of nature, can only proceed from the 
moſt urgent neceſſity. It is only when the parents are 
unable to provide for themſelves, that they conſent to 
diminiſh the number of their offspring, or to baniſh 
dem from the neſt before they are ſufficiently able to 
provide for themſelves. The eagles, when young, are 
or white; afterwards they become o* a pale yellow, which 
Vor. IV. No. 5h, I deepens 
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deepens as they advance. Age, faſting, diſcaſe, and | pe. 


captivity, gradually reduce them again to their primi- 
tive white. It is aſſerted, that this ſpecies will live for 
more than a century, and that even then, their death is 
not ſo much occaſioned by age, as by the exceſſive in- 
curvation of their bills, which prevents them from re- 
ceiving food. | 

The Emperor of Thibet has feveral of theſe eagles, 
which are ſo keen and fierce, that they ſeize hares, 
bucks, does, and foxes; and, there are ſome ſo ex- 
tremely bold, that they ruſh impetuouſly upon the 
wolf, and haraſs him ſo much that he can be more 
eaſily caught. Marco Paolo. 

Linnæus gives the ſpecific character of the golden 


eagle as follows: Its cere is yellowiſh, its feet wool- 


ly and ruſty- coloured, its body of a duſky variegated 
ferruginous colour, the tail black, with a waved cine- 
reous baſe. He adds, that its feet are clothed with 
feathers as far as the nails; and that in fine weather it 
ſoars into the aerial regions, but, whent here is an im- 
pending ſtorm, it hovers near the earth. 
Synonymes.---Le grand aigle, Buffon. Falco chry- 
dactos, Liu. In Spaniſh, aquila coronada. In Poliſh, 
orzelprzedni. In Perſian, an fi muger. In Synac, na- 


pan. In Chaldaic, niſra. In Arabic and Hebrew, neſer. 


Tux RING-TAIL, ox COMMON EAGLE. 


THIS ſpecies is not ſo pure or generous as the gol. 
den eagle. It is compoſed of two varieties; the brown 
eagle and the black. Ariſtotle has not diſtinguiſhed 
them by name; and it appears that he claſſed them 
under the denomination of Mauro; ; that is, black or 
\ blackiſh eagle. They are both nearly of the ſame ſize; 
they are of the ſame brown colour, only ſometimes of 
a deeper ſhade; in both the upper part of the head and 
neck is tinged with ferruginous, and the baſe of the large 
feathers marked with white; the legs and feet are a- 
like clothed ; in both, the iris is of a hazel colour, the 
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. OF BIRDS; 91 
cere of a bright yellow, the bill that of a bluiſh horn» 
te toes yellow, and the talons black: in ſhort, the 
whole difference conſiſts in the ſhades and diſtribution 
of the colour of the feathers; which is by no means 
ſufffcient to conſtitute two different ſpecies, eſpecially 
E when the number of the points of reſemblance ſo evi- 
nw dently excecds that of the difference. Ariſtotle names 
RE this bird „nne or the deſtroyer of hares. In fact, 
though the other eagles alſo prey upon hares, this ſpe- 
cies is a more fatal enemy to thoſe timid animals, which 
"EE are the conſtant object of their ſearch, and the prey 
TE which they prefer. The Latins, after Pliny, termed 
"RE this eagle valeria, quaſi valens viribus, becauſe of its 
"KEE ftrength, which appears greater than that of the other 
""RE& eagles in proportion to the fize. | 
"TT _hlLhe ring-tail eagle is more numerous and extended 
than the golden eagle. The latter is found only in the 
varm and temperate countries of the ancient conti- 
nent; the former prefers the cold tracts, and in- 
babitants of both continents. It occurs in France, 
Savoy, Swiſſerland, Germany, Poland, Scotland, and 
even in North America, at Hudſon's Bay, &c. Ellis 
dell us, that about Hudſon's Bay there are many of the 
white: tailed eagle, which is nearly of the ſize of a tur- 
key cock; its crown flattened, its neck ſhort, its breaſt 
large, its thighs ſtrong, and its wings very long and 
broad in proportion to its body; they are blackiſh be- 
hund, but alſo of a lighter colour on the ſides; the 
breaſt is marked with white, the wing - feathers are 
black; the tail when cloſed is white above and below, 
except the tips of the feathers, which are black or 
brown; the thighs are covered with blackiſh brown 
feathers, through which in ſome places the white down 
appears; the legs are covered to the feet with a brown 
or ſomewhat reddiſh plumage; each foot has four thick 
itrong toes, three before and one behind; they are co- 
—_ Vcc wich yellow ſcales, and furniſhed with nails that 
ace exceedingly ſtrong and ſharp, and of a ſhining black. 
This ſpecies is frequent in Scotland, where it is called 
M2 | — ths: 


92 NATURAL HISFORYT | 
the black eagle from the dark colour of its plumage, 
It is very deſtructive to deer, which it will ſeize be- 
| tween the horns ; and, by inceſſantly beating it about 
the eyes with its wings, ſoon makes a prey of the ha- 
raſſed animal. The eagles in the iſle of Rum have 
nearly extirpated the ſtags that uſed to abound there. 
They generally build in clefts of rocks near the deer- 
foreſts; and make great havock not only among them, 
but alſo among the white hares and ptarmigans. Mr, 
Willoughby gives the following curious account of the 
neſt of this ſpecies. In the year 1668, in the wood- 
lands near the river Darwent, in the peak of Derby- 
ſhire, was found an eagle's neſt made of great ſticks, 
reſting one end on the edge of a rock, the other on two 
birch trees; upon which was a layer of ruſhes, and 
over them a layer of heath, and upon the heath ruſhes 
again; upon which lay one young one and an addled 
egg; and by them a lamb, a hare, and three heath- 

ults. The neſt was about two yards ſquare, and had 
no hollow in it. The young eagle was black as a 
hobby, of the ſhape of a goſhawk, almoſt of the weight 
of a gooſe, rough-footed, or feathered down to the 
foot; having a white ring about the tail. 

The ſpecific character given by Linnæus of the ring- 
tail eagle is, that its cere is yellow; its feet wool] 
and dull ruft coloured ; and its tail marked with a white 
ring.” The brown ſort was ſtated in the tenth edition 
of the Syſtema Nature, as a diſtin ſpecies, by the 
name of falco canadenſis, and deſcribed as * having a 
yellow cere, its feet woolly, its body duſky-coloured, 
Its tail white, and tipt with brown.” In the twelfth 
and ſubſequent editions, however, it 1s confidered as 
merely a variety : the ſpaces between its eyes and its 
ears are naked. Its breaſt is ſprinkled with triangular 
ſpots. The black eagle, termed by Friſch, ſchwartz- 
braune adler, (black-brown eagle,) which Buffon ranges 
with the ring-tail eagle, is reckoned a different ſpecies 
by Linnæus, under the name of falco melanæetus. Its 

1 cere 


13" 90 


Ei 1 OF 93 
ere is yellowiſh, its feet partly woolly, its body black - 
eerruginous, with yellow ſtreaks.” It is two teet ten 
ches long. The half of the wing feathers next their 
rigin is white with blackiſh ſpots, the remaining half 
"EDlackiſh. The egg is a dirty white, mottled with ruſty- 
eiouded fpots.---Synonymes. L'aigle commun, Buff. 


nx ROUGH-FOOTED oz SPOTTED 
E AGLE. 

IE rough-footed eagle Ariſtotle deſcribes as a 
Þplaintive bird, with a ſpotted plumage, and ſmaller and 
eaker than the other eagles. It meaſures, from the 

7 3 Point of the bill to the extremity of the feet, only two 
eeet and a half; and its wings are proportionably ſmal- 
er, ſcarcely extending four feet. Syſtematic writers 
ve conſidered the crying or ſpotted eagle as a differ- 
ent ſpecies from the rough-footed. It is the falco ma- 
caolatus of Linnæus. The character: < Its cere and 
s woolly feet are yellowiſh, its body duſky- ferrugi- 
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ous below ; the axillary feathers and the coverts of the 
Lings are tipt with oval white ſpots. It has been term- 
ad aquila planga, aquila clanga, the plaintive eagle, the 
8 Lereaming eagle. Theſe names are very applicable; 
oy for it continually utters moans, or lamentable cries: It 
vas ſurnamed anataria, becauſe it commonly preys up- 
con ducks; morphna, becauſe its plumage, which is of 
ca dirty-brown, is marked upon the thighs and win 

1 with ſeveral white ſpots, and its neck is encircled with a 
large whitich ring. It is more tractable than any of 
8 the eagles, and not ſo bold or intrepid. It is termed by 
dhe Arabians zemiech, to diſtinguiſh it from the gol- 
deen eagle, which is called zumach. The crane is its 
1 largeſt prey, and it generally confines its ravages to the 
8 ducks, the ſmall birds, and rats. This ſpecies, though 
5 5 Not 
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not plentiful in any particular ſpot, is ſcattered oe: 


the extent of the ancient continent; but it does not ap- 


pear that it is found in America. If this eagle, which ® 
is much more dozile, and more eafily tamed, than the 


preceding, and which 1s alſo hghter on the hand, and 


leſs dangerous to its maſter, were equally intrepid, it 


would have been employed for the purpoſes of falcon 
Ty. But it is as cowardly as it is plaintive and noiſy. 
A well-trained ſparrow- hawk can attack it, and come 
off victorious. Pennant, in his Arctic Zoology, gives 


the following account. The Arabs uſed to train 
x for the chace; but its quarry was cranes and other 


birds; the more generous eagle being flown at ante- 


lopes and various quadrupeds. I his ſpecies was itſelf 


an object of diverſion, and made the game of even ſo 
ſmall a falcon as the ſparrow-hawk; which would pur- 
ſue it with great eagerneſs, ſoar above, then fall on it, 
and, faſtening with its talons, keep beating it about the 


head with its wings, till they both fell together to the 
ground. This Sir John Chardin has ſeen practiſed'a. 


bout T auris. | 


The female, which in this eagle, as in all other birds 


of prey, is Jarger than the male, and alſo feems bolder, 
more intrepid, and more ſubtle, appears to loſe its cou- 
rage and ſagacity when reduced to captivity. In the 
ſtate of nature, the eagle never engages in a ſolitary 
chace but when the female is contined to her eggs or 
her young. This is the ſeaſon when the retu.n of the 


birds affords plenty of prey, and he can with eaſe pro- 


vide for the ſuſtenance of himſelf and that of his mate. 
At other times, they unite their exertions, and they are 


always ſeen cloſe together, or at a ſhort diſtance from 


each other. The inhabitants of the mountains, who 


have an opportunity of obſerving their manceuvres, nl 


pretend, that the one beats the buſhes, while the other, 
perched on a tree or a rock, watches the eſcape of the 
prey. Often they ſoar beyond the reach of human 


light, and, notwithſtanding the immenſe diſtance, their 
cry 
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1 bh ry 18 ſtill heard, and then reſembles the barking of a 
nall dog. This ſpecies can endure for a long time 
the want of ſuſtenance: one of them, caught in a fox- 
1 2p, paſſed five whole weeks without the leaſt food, 
and did not appear ſenſibly weakened till towards the 
laſt week, after which it was killed, to put an end to its 
5 p ingering pain. Thoꝰ the eagles in general prefer defert 
End mountainous tracts, they are ſeldom found in nar- 
row peninſulas, or in iſlands of ſmall extent: they in- 
vabit the interior country in both continents, becauſe 
aands are commonly not fo well ſtocked with animals: 
the ancients remarked that eagles were never ſeen in 


io * * 
bes 5 


9 he iſle of Rhodes, and conſidered it as a prodigy, that, 


hen the Emperor Tiberius viſited that famous ſpot, 
n eagle perched upon the houſe where he lodged. 
innæus reckons the rough- footed eagle as a varie 
f the falco gallinarius, becauſe it is ſmaller, and its 
wings more variegated: the character of the ſpecies is, 
that the cere and feet are yellow, the upper part of 
the body duſky; the lower tawny with dun oval ſpots; 


be tail darkiſn and ringed.” ---Synonymes. Le petit 


I eigle, Buß. Falco nzvius, Lim. In German, ſtein 
adler, gauſe aar. | 


ar GREAT ERNE, oz CINEREOUS FAGLE. 


IHE head and neck of this ſpecies are of a pale 
nah- colour; the body and wings cinereous, clouded 
EE with brown ; the quill feathers very dark; the tail 

white; the legs feathered but little below the knees, 
and of a very bright yellow: the male is of a darker 
Pj 1 colour than the female. Ihis ſpecies is in ſize equal 
cs the black eagle, and inhabits Europe as high as Ice- 
land and Lapmark. It is common in Greenland, but 
docs not extend to America; or, according to Mr. 
Et ennant, if it does, it varies into the white-headed 
3 eagle, to Which it has great affinity, particularly in its 
eeding much on fiſh; the Danes therefore call it fiſke- 
0 orn. It is common in the ſouth of Ruſſia, and about 
„ the 
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the Volga, as far as trees will grow; but is very ſcarce 5 
in Siberia. It inhabits Greenland the whole year, fit. 
ting on the rocks with flagging wing, and flies flowly, 
It makes its neſt on the lofty cliffs, with twigs, lining the 
middle with moſſes and feathers; lays two eggs; ang 
fits in the latter end of May or beginning of June, 
Theſe birds prey on young ſeals, which they ſeize as * ü 
they are floating on the water; but oft-times, by fix- 
ing their talons in an old one, they are overmatched, 
and drawn down to the bottom, ſcreaming horribly ; 
they feed alſo on fiſh, eſpecially the lump-fiſh, and a ſort 
of trout ; on ptarmigans, auks, and eider-ducks: they 
fit on the top of rocks, attentive to the motion of the 
diving birds; and with quick eyes obſerve their courſe 
by the bubbles which riſe to the ſurface of the water, ⁵⁵ 
and catch the fowls as they riſe for breath. The Green- 
landers uſe their ſkins for clothing next to their bodies; 
eat the fleſh and keep the bill and feet for amulets: 
they kill them with their bow; or take them in nets 
placed in the ſnow properly baited ; or tempt them by 
the fat of ſeals, which the eagles eat to exceſs ; and which 
occaſions ſuch a torpidity as to make them an eaſy 
prey: they are conmon in Scotland and the Ork- 
neys; Where they feed on fiſh, as well as on land ani- 
mals.---Synonymes. Le grand pygargue, Buff. Falco mu 
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1 
ul albicilla, Linn. Pygargus albicilla hirundinaria, Bel. & 85 
1 Gej/n. Braunfahler alder, Friſch. White-tailed eagle, 

1 Will. Cinereous eagle, Penn. & Latb. 8 


TE LITTLE ERNE, ox WHITE- TAILED 
EAGLE. 8 
THIS is the falco albicandus of Linnzus. Its cere 
and feet are naked and yellowiſh ; the head and neck 
aſh-coloured, bordering on cheſnut; the body of a dull 
ferruginous above, and below ferruginous and black- el: 
iſh; the tail white. It is of the bulk of a large cock, 
being two feet two inches long. The bill and iris are 
inclined to yellow; the tips of the quill-feathers verg- ne 
| ing 
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F Wing: on black; the nails black.---Synonymes. Le petit 
*ZEpygargue, Buf. Falco albicaudus, Linn. Aquila albi- 
Lilla minor, Bri. Erne, Gn. Fawn-killing eagle, 
carl. Leſſer white-tailed eagle, Latbh. | : 


ThE BALD EAGLE: 


N this ſpecies, the body is brown; the head; neck, 
und rectrices of the tail, white; the upper part of the 
egs are covered with brown feathers. It is found in 
Europe and North America. The manners of this 
pecies are more cruel and unnatural than thoſe of the 
common eagle; it is more voracious, conſequently lies 
under a ſtronger neceſſity of deſtroying or baniſhing its 
"FH oung, for which it is incapable. to provide ſufficient 
upplies of food. This voracity is remarkable in the 
oung, which at a very early period, contend for the 

neat brought them by the parents, with ſo muck 
eerceneſs and avidity, that they are forced to put an 
nd to the diſpute, by putting to death one of the 
= ombatants, Though it is. an eagle of ſmall ſize, it 

= c:ghs nine pounds, is ſtrong and full of ſpirit, prey- 
Ing on lambs, pigs, and fawns. They always ad 6: 
beir neſts near the ſea or great rivers, and uſually up- 
n old dead pine or cypreſs trees, continuing to build 
nnvally on the ſame tree till it falls. Though he is 
o formidable to all birds, yet he ſuffers. them to build 
bear his neſt without moleſtation; particularly the fiſh- 
ing hawk, herons, &c. which all build on high trees, 
and in ſome places are fo. near one another, that they 
appear like a rookery. The neſts are very large, and 
very fetid by reaſon of the relics. of their prey. Law- 
ſon ſays they breed very often, laying again under their 
callow young; whoſe warmth hatches the egos. It 


WT often fits on an eminence, watching the motion of the 
oſprey; and, as ſoon as that bird has ſeized a fiſh, it 
1 purſues it till the prey drops, and, with aſtoniſhing dex 
eerity, catches it before it falls to the ground. In ns. 
2g 5 iſland, the bald eagle neſtles on the cliffs, and 
| Vor. IV. No. 52. N lays 
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lays two eggs in the beginning of July.---Synonymes, N . 


Car. & Lath. | 
Taz OSPREY, oz BALD BUZZARD. 


THE length of this bird is nearly two feet; its 
breadth about five feet four inches; it is brown above, 


and white below ; the back of the head is white; the 


lateral tail feathers, on the inner ſide, are ftreaked with © 


white; the legs are bare. This bird lives upon fiſh, 
and builds its neſt among reeds on the ſhore. It takes 
its prey, not by ſwimming, but by darting upon it. 


nnæus formerly deſcribed its left foot as palmated, 
after the tales of ancient writers; a miſtake which he 


has corrected in his later editions. The Italians com- 
pare the violent precipitation of this bird upon its prey, 
to the fall of lead into water, and hence have called it 
anguiſta piumbina, or the leaden eagle. Thoſe who have 
opened this bird, have found fiſh in its ſtomach : its 
fleſh ſavours of its food. It is leis haughty and fero- 
cious than the other eagles, and can be trained, it is 
ſaid, to fiſhing, as other birds are to the chace. It is 


found through the whole of Europe, from Sweden to 


Greece, and on the coaſts of Africa. | 
Linnzus has borrowed the name haliætus, which he 
has given to this eagle, from the Greek. It is applied 
from the ſuppoſed predilection of this bird for the ſea. 
This preference of a maritime ſituation is not ſtrictly a 
fact. The bald buzzard is found in the moſt inland 
parts of the country, provided theſe are ſupplied with 
rivers. It might have, with equal propriety, been cal- 
led a water- eagle. Ariſtotle gave riſe to this name, as 


to an obſervation relative to the hiſtory of the bald bu- 


zard, which it is extremely difficult to credit. He ſays, 


that theſe birds have a remarkable ſtrong ſight; that 


the old compel their young to look ſtedfaſtly at the 2 
N | an 
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Le pygargue a tete blanche, Buff. Falco leucocepha- 
lus, Zin. White-headed eagle, Penn. Bald eagle, 
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ad put ſuch to death as they find incapable of ſup- 
paorting the luſtre of his rays. i 
BFyhe ſpecific character which Linnæus gives of the 
prey, falco haliatos, is, © that its cere and feet are 
feerulean, its body duſky above and white below, and 
is head whitiſh.” Beſides the Carolina ofprey, which 
ranged by Buffon among the foreign analogous 
irds, there are two other varieties: 1. The reed oſprey, 
* $ co arundinaceus, Gmel.”'---]ts cere is aſh-coloured, 
Lis feet pale, its body grey above and whitiſh below, 
„nd its tail is equal.” 2. The Cayenne oſprey, faleo 
| ayanenſis Gmel.---*& Its body is duſky ferruginous, 
nd there is a white line drawn from the upper man- 
ble through each eye to the hind part of the head, 
: hich is alſo white,” ---Synonymes, Le balbuzard, 


1 


. Falco haliaẽtus, Linn. The bald buzzard, Will. 
„he morphnos, or clanga, Ray & Will. Fiſhaar, 
ies. In Italian, anguiſta piombina. In Poliſh, 
rel marſky. | | 


Tur SEA-FAGEE. 
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ay ſeems proportionally longer, though its wings 
e ſhorter. It meaſures, from the end of the bill to 


a- eagle is remarkable for its ſize, and is diſtinguiſh- 
: 1. By the colour and figure of its nails, which are 
fa ſhining black, and form an entire ſemicircle. 2. By 


ts legs, which are naked below, and covered with ſmall 


TT 
. es. 
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flow ſcales. 3. By the beard of feathers which hangs 
rom the chin, and which has occaſioned its receiving 
ee name of bearded eagle. It loves to haunt the ſea- 

ore, and often frequents inland tracts, near lakes, 
arſnes, or rivers that are ſtocked with fiſh. It catches 

oe largeſt of the finny tribe; but it alſo attacks game, 
d, as it is large and ſtrong, it ſeizes and carries off 
* | geeſe 
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geeſe and hares, and even lambs and kids. Ariſtoth | 
aſſures us, that the female ſea-eagle not only watches 

her infant brood with the greateſt affection, but ex. 
' tends her protection to the young eaglets, which have 
been expelled by their unfeeling parents, and generally = 


feeds and trains them as if they were her own offspring, 


The claws of this bird are admirably fitted for the 


purpoſes to which nature ſeems to have deſtined it; 


tive of the ſlippery prey. It is ſaid by perſons who ob- 
ſerved the fact, that the ſea- eagle catches fiſh during 


the night, and the noiſe of its plunging i into the water 3 Tt 
is heard at a great diſtance, ' Salerne alſo remarks, that 
when it darts into a pool to ſeize its prey, the noiſe it = 
occaſions i is terrible, eſpecially in the night. This ſpe- 2 
cies is found in ſeveral parts of Great Britain and Ire. 
land. Mr. Willoughby tells us, that there was an aerie ⁵ 


they form an entire ſemicircle, and are therefore reten. be 


of them in Whinfield- park, Weſtmoreland ; and the 
bird ſoaring in the air with a cat in its talons was of - 
this kind. The cat's reſiſtance brought both animals 
to the ground, when Barlow took them up, as related 
by Walpole, and afterwards cauſed the event to be 
engraved in the 36th plate of his collection of prints. 
Turner ſays, that in his days this bird was too well 
known in England; for it made horrible deſtruction 
among the fiſh, Mr. Martin, ſpeaking of theſe eagles, ⁶&.B 


ſays, that they faſten their talons in the back of the fiſh, 


commonly of ſalmon, which are often above the water, 3 
or very near the ſurface. Thoſe of Greenland wil 
even take a young feal out of the water. Turner ſays, 


that the fiſhermen were fond of anointing their baits 9 
with the fat of this bird, imagining that it had a pecu - 


liar alluring quality: they were even ſuperſtitious e- 
nough to believe, that whenever the ſea- eagle hovered 
over a piece of water, the fiſh (as if charmed) would 


riſe to the ſurface with their bellies upwards; and in WW 
that manner preſent themſelves to him. This ſpecies ll 


m 


| ks frequent | in North America, and was alſo met with C ; 


OF BIRDS. W map 
$8: Botany Ifland by Captain Cook. The ſea- eagle 
uilds on the loftieſt oaks a very broad neſt, into which 
cdrops two very large eggs, that are quite round, ex- 
eedingly heavy, and of a dirty white colour. Lin- 
eus deſcribes its characters as follows: © Its cere is 
euowiſh, its feet partly woolly, its body ferruginous, 
ae tail-feathers white along the inſide. It is ſome- 
mes drowned in attempting to catch overgrown fiſh ; 
ot being able to diſengage its talons, it is dragged 
orcibly under water. The Tartars entertain a notion 
hat the wound of its claws is mortal, and therefore 
bey dread its attack.---Synonymes. L'orfraie, Buff. 
"EF alco offifragus, Lin. Aquila oſſifraga, Briſſ. & Klein. 
n Italian, - aquilaſtro anguiſta barbata. In German 
roſſer haſenahr. In Poliſn, orzel lomignat. ; 


e Tax GALLICUS, ox WHITE JOHN. 
ls ſpecies is not found in Britain, but is very 
ommon in France, where the peaſants give it this 
ame from the whiteneſs of its belly and under parts of 
ts wings: above, it is of a browniſh grey; below, 
bite ſpotted with brown: the tail feathers on the out- 

s, ae, and at the extremity, are brown; on the inſide, 

White freaked with brown. It commonly neſtles on 


"1-5 


e ground among thickets; frequents cottages and 
farm houſes, where it plunders the hens and other 
poultry ; it has a flow and heavy flight, and catches 
its prey rather upon the ground than in the air. 
HE [| be gallicus, though claſſed by naturaliſts among 
dhe cagles, ſeems to have conſiderable affinity to kites 
and owls, both in its habit and external form. Like 
tbe latter genus, it chaces its prey moſt frequently in 
the morning and evening, and reſts during the middle 
= of the day; although there is no evidence of its inca- 
öbpacity of bearing the ſtrongeſt light. Like the kite 
and other predatory birds ofthe ignoble kind, its wings 
ere ſhort in proportion to the volume of its body; this 
particularly obſervable in the female, whoſe fize is a 
Wen * 85 third 
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their guard, and have reaſon to entertain fears: how- 
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third larger than that of the male; hence, the ſlow 
and heavy motions which characteriſe this voracious  * 
tribe of thieves, which in France are the ſcourge of tze 
poultry yards, and are execrated by every good houſe. 
wife. Thus, in the numerous army of predatory birds, 


there is no empty ſpace in any of the ranks ; and, in 
paſling along from the eagle and vulture tribes, the 
tranſitions to the kites and owls is rendered ſlight and 
almoſt imperceptible by the intervention of this ambi- 
ous corps, whoſe cunning and voracity amply com- 
fate for its deficiency in ſwiftneſs and courage. 

The gallicus commonly lays three eagles of pearl 
and, during her incubation, the female is abun- 
dantly ſupplied by her mate, who prolongs his atten- 
tions till the duty of rearing the family be fully diſ- 
charged. It 1s then that the wants of the young give 
edge to the predatory habits of the parents. Hens, 
young turkeys, ducks, are then attacked with double 
fury ; and, where poultry fails, rabbits, partridges, 
quails, lizards, and frogs, become the indiſcriminate 
victims of theſe rapacious invaders. The Count de 
Buffon had one of theſe birds in confinement ; and it 
is remarkable that it would never drink when any per- 
ſon was beſide it, or was within its fight ; but when it 
was in a concealed place, it was obſerved to drink, and 


to uſe more precaution than might be expected. A 


veſſel filled with water was left within its reach; it 


looked anxiouſly on every fide, to aſcertain that it was 


quite alone; it then approached the veſſel, but ſtill caſt 
an attentive look around: at laſt, after many heſita- 
tions, it plunged its bill up to the eyes in the water, 
and repeated its draught. It 1s probable that other 
birds of prey conceal themſelves in the ſame manner 
when they want to drink ; the reafon probably is, that 
theſe birds can take no liquid but by immerfing their 
head beyond the opening of the mandibles, and even 
as far as the eyes; in which caſe, they are thrown off 
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3 Reer, this is the only circumſtance in which the white 
nn ſhewed any miſtruſt; and in other things he ap- 
eared indifferent or rather ſtupid. He was not at 
n miſchievous, and ſuffered himſelf to be handled 
ithout diſcovering reſentment. | 

as the naturaliſts of England, Germany, and the 
orth of Europe, make no mention of this noxious 
ccies, we may conclude that its refidence is but lo- 


U al. That genus, the male of which is called the hen 


arrier, and the female the ringtail, has improperly 
een confounded with the white john by the Engliſh 
riters. Theſe two families have ſcarcely any other 
- ZEfinity than their hoſtility againſt the poultry yard. 


dome have called it the white-tailed knight, becauſe it 
rather tall. Linnæus gives it the following ſpecific 
I aracter:“ The bill is cinereous: the feet naked 
d yellowiſh ; the body of a duſky grey, and below 
n the male) whitiſh, with tawny ſpots.” 

"IE Synonymes.---Jean le blanc, Buff. & Lath. Falco 
illicus, Lin. Falco hypoleucos, Decouv. Ruſſ. Aqui- 
bY: * 8 pygargus, Brifſ. Jobnſt. Belon. L'albanella, Let. uc 
rd. Blanche- queue, Hf. de Lion. 


ur MALABAR ox PONDICHERRY EAGLE. 
EEE BRISSON deſcribes this Eaſt- Indian bird very ac- 
rately, by the name of the Pondicherry eagle. It is 
ey about half the bulk of the common eagle, and re- 
mbles the oſprey in the colour of the cere, which is 
= Juiſh; but its feet are not blue as in that bird, nor 
= 5 fellow as in the erne. It is probably the moſt re- 


1 1 F gly white feathers, longer than broad, the ſhaft and 
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edge of which are of a fine jet black. The reſt of the 


body is of a ſhining cheſnut, lighter beneath the wings 
than above; the ſix firſt, wing-feathers are black at th: Rm 
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end; the cere bluiſh; the tip of the bill yellow, verg. "3 9 


ing on green; the feet yellow; the nails black. It has 
a piercing look, and is of the bulk of the falcon. lt 
is a ſort of divinity worſhipped by the Indians. It oc- 28 
curs alſo in the kingdom of Viſapour, and in the ter? 
ritories of the Great Mogul. This bird is the Pondi- RM 
dicherry eagle of Latham, and the falco Ponticerianus A 
of Linnzus. © The cere is ſky-coloured ; the bodèß 
cheſnut ; the head, neck, and breaſt, white, variegated Mm 
with duſky lines; the fix primary wing-feathers black a 


from their middle to the tips.” 


Tur OROONOKO, ox CROWNED EAGLE. 


THIS bird of South America, is deſcribed by 


Marcgrave under the name urutaurana, which it re 


ceives from the Indians in Braſil, and is mentioned by 


Fernandes by the name of yſquauthli, by which it is 4 
called in Mexico. The Antilles are often viſited from 
the continent by this bird, which Du Tertre ſays muſt 


be ranked at the head of the birds of prey in America. 2 ; 


© The natives of Tobago have called it the Oroonoko 2 
eagle, becauſe it is of the bulk and the figure of an nn 
eagle ; and becauſe they hold that this bird, which ap- ll 


pears only occaſionally in the iſland, frequents the 
banks of the great river Oronooko. All its plumage 
is light grey, except the tips of the wings and of the 
tail, which are edged with yellow. Its eyes are lively 
and piercing ;. its wings very 5 1 its flight rapid and 
ſpeedy, conſidering the weight o 


its body. It ſubſits WAN 


on other birds, on which it darts with fury, tears them 
in pieces, and ſwallows them. It attacks the arras and 
paroquets. It has been obſerved, that it never attacks 


the bird when on the ground, or fitting on a branch, 
but waits till it riſes, and ſeizes it on the wing.“ It is 
ſomewhat ſmaller than the common eagle, and re- 

= 5 ſlembles 
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mies the ſpotted or roughfooted eagle by the variety 
RSS its plumage. 5 3 
okt the fame ſpecies is the bird found en the weft 
act of Africa, of which Edwards gives an excellent 
cription under the name of crowned eagle. Fhis 
rd,“ fays Edwards, © is about a third ſmaller than 
ee largeſt European eagles, and appears bolder and 
ore intrepid than the others. The bill with the cere, 
which the noſtrils are placed, is of a dull brown; it 
"IIS cleft as far as the eyes, and the edges of the man- 
EEE  bles are yellowiſh at the inſertion; the iris is reddiſh 
range; the fore-part of the head, the orbits, and the 
rot, are covered with white feathers, ſprinkled with 
all black ſpecks; the hind part of the neck and of 
c hcad, the back and the wings, are of a deep brown, 
erging on black; but the outer edges of the feathers 
e light brown. The quill-feathers are of a deeper 
bour than the others in the wings; the ſides of the 
ings near the top, and the ends of ſome of the co- 
eerrts of the wings, are white; the tail is of a deep 
SS: cy, interſected with black bars, and the under part 
Spears of a dull aſh grey; the breaſt is of a reddiſh 
grown, with large tranſverſe ſpots on the fides ; the 
||; is white, and alſo, the under part of the tail, which 


=Y 


3 
7 


©" T 
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marked with black ſpots; the thighs and legs are 
gov cred to the nails with white feathers prettily mark- 
RR with round black ſpots ; the nails are black, and 
ery ſtrong; the toes are covered with ſcales of a vi- 
id yellow; it erects the feathers on its head like a 
rown, whence it is named. I drew this bird alive at 
ondon in 1752; its owner aſſured me that it came 
rom the coaſt of Africa; and I am the more willing 
g believe it, as I have two others of the ſame ſpecies 
eelonging to another perſon, and which were brought 
om Guinea. Barbot mentions this bird by the name 
f the crowned eagle, in his deſcription of Guinea. 
awards, Birds. | | | I 
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ſcarcely exceeds four hundred leagues, is not too great 
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a journey to be performed by a bird of an atrial flight . 

| and therefore it is poſſible that it may be found o 

4 both coaſts. The characters are ſufficient to decide th 
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identity of the ſpecies ; both have creſts which they can 
depreſs at pleaſure, and both are nearly of the ſame 
ſize; in both the plumage is variegated, and fimilarly 
marked with ſpots ; the iris is of a bright orange; the ll 
bill, blackiſh; the legs covered to the feet with fe- 
thers, and marked with black and white; the toes yel. 
low, and the nails brown or black. The crowned eagle 
of Braſil, the Oroonoko eagle, the Peruvian eagle, the 
crowned eagle of Guinea, are all confidered by Buffon 
as the ſame individual. Gmelin ranges this bird with 
the falcon, and applies the epithet harpyia; Latham 
calls it the creſted-vulture. It is ſaid to cleave a man's 
fkull with one ſtroke of its bill, and to be as large as a 
ram. There 1s a variety of this in New Grenada, 
which has a black creſt, a white belly, thighs ſpotted 
white, the tail long, and variegated with white and 
black. When young it can be tamed. The Linnzan ne: 
name and character are as follow: Falco harpia ; its 
head is creſted by the production of the feathers ; the nl 
body variegated, and white below. It inhabits the het. 
ter parts of America. = 
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1 E BRASILIAN EAGLE. 1 5 " 

THE bird of Brafil, mentioned by Marcgrave by 
the name of urubitinga, which is probably a different 
{ſpecies from the preceding, fince it receives another 
name in the fame country. In fact, it differs, firſt, by 
its ſize, being an half ſmaller ; ſecond, by its colour, 
being of a blackiſh brown, inſtead of a fine grey; 
third, by its want of erect feathers on the head; fourth, el 
becauſe the under part of its legs and feet are naked, 
as in the erne, while the preceding is, like the eagle, 


feathered to the talons. 
| Tux 
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Tue LITTLE AMERICAN EAGLE. 
; EE THIS bird is found at Cayenne, and other parts of 


outh America. It is ſcarcely ſixteen or eighteen 
e cches long; and is diſtinguiſhed at the firſt glance by 


1 RS purpliſh red ſpot under its neck and throat. It is ſo | 
- = mall, that we ſhould be inclined to claſs it with the 
a rrow-hawks or falcons ; but the ſhape of its bill, 
: Sr hich is ſtrait at its inſertion, and begins its curve at 
me diſtance from the origin, has determined its place 
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mong the eagles. This is the red-throated falcon of 
Latham, the falco aquilinus of Gmelin, and the falco 
eormoſus of Linnæus. Its Linnæan character is, that 
4 cs cere, orbit, and feet, are yellowiſh; its throat 
| RSpurple ; its body of a cærulean red; its abdomen fleſh. 
| F 


5 98 8 . | LL 
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= TRE FISHING EAGLE or AMERICA. 
ls bird, called the fiſher by Father Tertre, is 
probably the ſame with Cateſby's fiſhing-hawk of Ca- 
olina. It is, fays he, of the ſize of a gos-hawk, but 
ith a longer body; its wings, when cloſed, ſtretch a 
Wile beyond the extremity of the tail, and when ex- 
anded meaſure more than five feet. Its iris is yel- 
o; its cere blue; its bill black; its feet of a pale 
blue; its nails black, and almoft all of the fame length; 
the upper part of the body, of the wings, and of the 
tail, is dark brown; all the under parts are white; the 
feathers on the legs are white, ſhort, and applied cloſe 
60 the {kin. © "The fiſher,” ſays Father Tertre, “ is 
| exactly like the mansfeni, except that its ventral fea- 
| thers are white, and thoſe on the crown of the head 
black ; its claws are ſomewhat ſmaller. The fiſher is 
| a real pirate; it moleſts not the land-animals, or the 
birds of the air, but directs its Atacks upon the fiſh 
WS aone, which it deſcries from the top of a branch, or 
the point of a, cliff, and, obſerving them at the ſurface 
3 of the water, it inſtantly darts upon them, ſeizes them 
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268: NATURAL HISTORY 
with its talons, and retires to devour its prey on a rock, 
Though it does not wage war againſt the birds, it is 
purfued by them, and teaſed and pecked by them, till 
it is obliged to ſhift its place. The Indian children 
breed them when young, and employ them to fith for 
eaſure merely, for they never give up their ſeizure.” 
This is the Carolina oſprey of Latham, and is a va- 
riety of the falco haliaetus of Linnzus. Its tail is of 
a duſky ſhade ; its crown black, or darkiſh, variegated 
with white; the belly white. . 


TER EAGLE or THE ANTILLES. 


THIS bird, which is called mansfeni, is reckoned a 
ſpecies of the rough-footed eagle (niſus.) The mans. 
feni, ſays Father Tertre, is aſtrong bird of prey, which 
in its form and plumage bears ſo great a reſemblance 
to the eagle, that its diminutive ſize is the only mark 
of difcrimination, for it is ſcarcely bigger than the fal- 
con, though its claws are twice as large, and ſtronger, 


Though thus well-armed, it generally attacks only de- 
fenceleſs birds; as the thruſhes and the ſea-larks ; or, 


if more adventurous, the ring-doves and turtles : it 


feeds alſo on ſerpents and ſmall lizards. It perches 


commonly on the moſt lofty trees: its feathers are fo 
ſtrong, and 6 compacted, that unleſs we fire oppoſite 
their poſition, the ſhot will not penetrate : its fleſh is 
rather black, but yet of a pleaſant flavour. 


The FALCONS or HAWKS. 
| _ HisToky of FaLconsy, 
m ſpecies of birds, from its connection with 


our amuſements, is of ſtill greater importance 
than the vulture or the eagle. The falcon, though di- 
minutive in fize, is not inferior to the eagle either in 
courage or generoſity, and its ſubſerviency to our plea- 
ſure has made it an object of ſtill greater curioſity. 
The diverſions of poten <a vary according to their 
ab TE | different 


— 
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ferent ſtages of improvement, from a rude to a ci- 
ilized ſtate. In proportion as population increaſes, 
oericulture is improved, and the lands are incloſed. 
nile the purſuer is thus continually retarded below, 
Voting can ſtop the object of his purſuit above; hence, 
ode rural ſports muſt decline, in which the game muſt 
ee purſucd over a long extent of country. In certain 
aces in the progreſs of nations, the amuſement of 
_ zawking ſeems to have been almoſt univerſal; and, 
WWE om the teſtimony of travellers, birds of this ſpecies 
» ppear to be common in almoſt every quarter of the 
lobe. They are taken in great numbers in the iſlands 
ot the Mediterranean, and upon the coaſt of Barbary. 
hey abound in the kingdom of Tunis; and among 
the Arabs, as Dr. Shaw informs us, they conſtitute the 
rrincipal amuſement of men of rank. They are till 
more frequent in the empire of the Mogul, and in Per- 
ſa, where it is alleged that the art of falconry is culti- 
WE vated above every other. In Japan they are kept as 
Wan article of equipage rather than for ſport. Kolben 
gmentions the falcons of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
BS Þoſman thoſe of Guinea, There is no quarter of the 
ancient continent wherein falcons are not found. | 
PFoalconry, although now in a great meaſure diſuſed, 
Las the principal amuſement of our anceſtors. A per- 
bon of rank ſcarcely ſtirred out without a hawk on his 
arm, which, in old paintings, is the criterion of nobi- 
ST ity. Harold, afterwards King of England, when he 
vent on a moſt important embaſſy into Normandy, is 
—_ painted embarking with a bird on- his hand, and a do 
—_ clo his arm. In thoſe days it was thought fu 
 i:c:cnt for noblemen's ſons to wind their horn and carry 
their hawk fair, and leave ſtudy and learning to meaner 
| people.” In every country of Europe, this diverſion 
was in ſuch high eſtimation, that Frederic, one of the 
emperors of Germany, did not think it below his dig- 
mity to write a laborious treatiſe upon falconry. The 
5 hiſtory of this amuſement would preſent to the reader a 
_ EIS lively 
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his ſole poperty, and the right of killing them his mot al 


take its eggs, even on a perſon's own ground, was: pu- 


to NATURAL HISTORY 1 
lively image of feudal tyranny and barbarity, were it 
minutely purſued. Thoſe extenſive tracts which each 
chieftain ſeized were but thinly inhabited and poorly 
cultivated ; the wild animals that occupied them were 


valued prerogative, and his chief amuſement. Before 
the culinary art was brought to its preſent perfection, 
game was almoſt the only delicacy of the table, and 
hawking was the principal means by which it could be 
obtained. Hence, the avidity with which this diver- , 
fion was purſued; hence too, the multiplied and rigo- 
rous penalties by which hawks and game were pre. 
ſerved. In every European kingdom, the complicated 
fyſtem of game laws is the laſt bulwark that ſeems to 
reſiſt the encroachments of freedom. Even in thoſe ü 
countries where liberty is eſtabliſhed, theſe laws are 
mitted to remain a diſgrace to legiſlation and to the .*_ 

| "wr ideas of a commercial age, x 
This amuſement, which, among our anceftors, di. 
played the pride of the rich and the ſlavery of the 
r, was attended with vaſt expence. In the reign ü 


of James I. Sir Thomas Manſon is ſaid to have given 


a thouſand pounds for a caſt of hawks; an amazing 
fam, if we conſider the value of money in that age. 
At a period when the people had no rights, and conſe- 
quently were not reſpected, we are not to wonder at the 
rigour of the laws, enacted to preſerve a pleaſure that 
was purchaſed at fo extravagant a rate. In the reign ne 
of Edward III. it was made felony to fteal a hawk; to 


niſhable with impriſonment for a year and a day, be- 
fides a fine at the king's pleaſure, In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the impriſonment was reduced to 
three months ; but the offender was to find ſecurity for 
his good behaviour for ſeven years, or to lie in priſon 
till he did procure it. Such,” ſays Pennant, *< was 
the enviable ſtate of the times in England. During the 
whole day, our gentry were employed with the fowis 
; ; a n the 


- 


— DTS. : 2 
ee air or the beaſts of the field. In the evening, they 
eebrated their © exploits with the moſt abandoned and 
rutiſh ſottiſnneſs: at the ſame time, the inferior ranks 
r people, by the moſt unjuſt and arbitrary laws, were 
able to capital puniſhment, to fines, and the loſs of 
ä oerty, for deſtroying the moſt noxious of the feathered 
ace.“ : 8 ' 
"<= N othing 1s more arbitrary, or involved in greater 
Wncertainty, than the claſſification of hawks. A man's 
ee ſeems hardly ſufficient to acquire a perfect know- 
I eage of all the ſpecies and endleſs varieties which 
Some naturaliſts pretend to deſcribe of this bird. They 
re, however, in reality, far leſs various than the pi- 
eon, or common poultry ; becauſe the influence of 
aan upon their nature is leſs conſiderable. We nei- 
er rear them, nor multiply their ſpecies; and, how- 
1 1 ver uſeful to our pleaſures they may be, whatever 
bits we may give them for that purpoſe by taming 


k 1 . 1 
8 


ee individual, the ſpecies remains always wild. But, 
g no birds are ſo liable to change the colours of their 
Weathers the two or three firſt years of their lives, the 
Dumber of hawks has been, on this account, multi- 
iied far beyond reality. Another cauſe of the need- 
es increaſe of the ſpecies of this tribe, has ariſen 
om the various names given to the ſame birds at dif- 
rent periods of their lives by writers on falconry: 
be falcon, the falcon gentle, and the haggard, are 
made diſtinct ſpecies, whereas they form only one. If 
is taken in the months of June, July, or Auguſt, 
eis named gentle; if after its firſt moulting, it is termed 
500 Of thoſe falcons anciently trained for the chace, we 
) now only the names. The exact ſpecies are ſo im- 
erfectly deſcribed, that one may eafily. be taken for 
other. The gyrfalcon, the falcon, the lanner, the 
crc, the hobby, the keſtril, and the merlin, are thoſe 
oſt commonly in uſe, both in this country and abroad; 
bs and theſe kinds were formerly moſtly natives of Britain. 
1 Theſe 
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112 NATURAL HISTORY 


nate, or cowardly, to be ſerviceable in the exerciſes of 
the field. Theſe birds are more docile, ſpirited, and 
bold, than the reſt ; they do not come upon their prey 


in a horizontal direction like the goſhawk, but dart, 


of their hunger. 


tremity, which is the cauſe of their low and heavy 


motion. If pheaſants are to be found, the falcon pre. 
'. His deſcent 
upon them is ſo ſudden and unexpected, that he ſeldom 
miſſes his aim. He frequenly attacks the kite, either 
to exerciſe his courage, or to deprive him of his prey; 
but he rather inſults than injures him. He chaces hin a 
like a coward; and, though he ſeldom puts him to mY 
death, he beats him about with diſdain, apparently 


fers them to every. other kind of prey. 


* 


deſpiſing his fleſh as much as he does his manners. 


Such are the natural habits of theſe birds, upon 
whoſe education our anceſtors beſtowed ſo much pains RY 
and aſſiduous attention, that the art of taming and 
managing them was the moſt complicated then known. Ra 


Many were the volumes and treatiſes they wrote upon 


the ſubject, which, like the diverſion. itſelf, are now | 


almoſt utterly forgotten. ' Every ſcience, when much 
cultivated, has a language peculiar to itſelf, which none 
but thoſe who are verſant in it are capable to under- 


ſtand. The language of falconers was entirely pro- 9 
feſſional: they took a pleaſure in the uſe of technical 
phraſes peculiar to the art, and which, to all but them- | 


ſelves, form a jargon utterly unintelligible. Goldſmith 
has extracted a ſpecimen of inſtructions, delivered. by 
. Willoughby, 
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like lightning, perpendicularly upon the devoted victim 
From the length and ſhape of their ll 
wings, they poſſeſs a remarkable velocity. Theſe wings 
hang down, when cloſed, as far as the top of the tail 
the firſt feather of each is nearly as long as the ſecond, 
and terminates in a ſharp point. The baſer kinds have 
ſhorter wings, and the firſt feather is rounded at the ex. 


3 ; O F BIRD 8. 1 113 
=o, illoughby, by which the modern reader will per- 

7 ps be more amuſed than edified: He bids us © draw 
rr falcon out of the mew, twenty days before we en- 


m her. If ſhe truſs and carry, the remedy is, to 
ae her talons, her powſe, and petty 1 In 

cn myſterious and cant phraſes did our orefathers 
ap their knowledge of a profeſſion, which, in ſpite 
all their efforts, time has rendered unimportant and 
| | | 9 5 


—$$89%iculous. 5 | 
lt was. not to the generous race of falcons alone, that 
e 1abours of the talconer were confined : ſeveral of 
ee more ſluggiſh and ignoble birds were tamed by thoſe 
f inferior rank, who could obtain no better. The 
mer, however, were the neceſſary appendages of 
WT perſons of high Ration, and, from their ſwiftneſs 
ad docility, were always confidered as molt proper 
r the field. When completely trained, their docility 
Was fo remarkable, that they obeyed not only the 
Wommands, but the figns, of their maſter, They re- 
gained quietly perched upon his hand till their game 
eas fluſhed, or elle Kept hovering round his head, 
ichout ever leaving him till he gave them permiſſion, 
a wild ſtate, their courage is ſuch, that, like con- 
ecerors, in a country they have ſubdued, they kee 
birds in awe and ſubjection to their proweſs. Suck 
ISS {een to diſregard the kite or the ſparrow-hawk are 
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; Ween to fly ſcreaming with terror at their approach, and 
| - Ike peaſants before a victorious army, every one Q 
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Taz GERFALCON. | 


| THIS bird, after the eagle, is the moſt noble and 
generous of all the rapacious tribes. He is diſtin- 
ned by a yellow wax; the bill bluiſh, and greatly 
ooked; the eye dark blue; the throat of a pure white: 
the whole body, wings, and tail, of the ſame colour, 
moſt elegantly marked with duſky bars, lines, or ſpots, 
leaving the white the far prevailing colour. In ſome, 
the whole tail is croſſed by remote bars of black or 
brown; in others, they appear only very faintly on the 
middle feathers : the feathers of the thighs 'are very 
long and unſpotted: the legs ſtrong and of a light blue. 
This ſpecies is very frequent in Iceland; is nd in 
.Lapmark and Norway; but rarely in the Orknies and 
North Britain. In Aſia, it dwells in the higheſt points 
of the Urallian and other Siberian mountains, and dares 
the coldeſt climates throughout the year. It is kept 
in the latitude of Peterſburg, uninjured in the open 
air during the ſevereſt winters.---This ſpecies is pre- 
eminent in courage as well as beauty, and is the terror 
bf other hawks. It was flown at all kinds of fowl, how 
| ſoever they were ; but its chief game uſed to be 
ns and cranes. | 
The gerfalcon not only ſurpaſſes the reſt in fize, but 
he poſſeſſes all thoſe diſtinctive marks which have been 
obſerved by the connoiſſeurs to diſcriminate the nobler 
kinds which are capable of education, from the baſer 
and more intractable tribes. The generous birds train- 
ed for the purpoſe of falconry, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
length of their wings, which reach commonly to the 
tip of the tail; the firſt feather too, of each wing, is 
"nearly of equal length with the ſecond, and inſtead of 
being rounded at the end, as in the baſe kinds, termi- 
nates like a lance in@ long ſharp point. The kites, 
goſhawks, and buzzards, have ſhort rounded wings 
which render them as unfit for the rapid evolutions 0 
| ; the 
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OF BIRD 'S 1 
the chace, as their intractable diſpoſitions make them in- 


1 capable of receiving the education neceſſary for that ex” 


erciſe. 
Falconers have recogniſed three ſpecies, or rather 


varieties, of the gerfalcon; that of Iceland; that of 


Norway; and the white; all three common in the nor- 
thern parts of Europe and Afia. As theſe birds are 
all found nearly in the ſame latitudes, and are peculiar 
to the cold regions, their difference of colour probably 
is not the effect of climate, nor of age; they may 
therefore be regarded as conſtant and diſtinct families. 
Their courage renders them a match for the largeſt 
birds; and they kill hares, by darting from the air 
upon them; the female is moſt frequently employed in 
theſe enterpriſes, being a third larger in ſize, and much 


titronger, than the male, who is employed by the falco- 
ner againſt herons and crows, and from the inferiority 


1 of his ſize is called the tiercelet. | | 
| Theſe three ſpecies are highly eſteemed, and have 
been long preferred by the kings of Denmark; who, 


ſend their falconer with two attendants annually into 


Iceland to purchaſe them. They are caught by the 
| natives; a certain number of whom in every diftrict 
| are licenſed for that purpoſe. They bring all they 
| take, about midſummer, to Beſſeſted, to meet the 
| royal falconer; and each brings ten or twelve, capped, 
and perched on a croſs pole, which they carry on horſe- 


back and reſt on the ſtirrup. The falconer examines 
E 1 the birds, rejects thoſe which are not for his purpoſe, and 
—_ 2c the ſeller a written certificate of the qualities of 


each, which intitles him to receive from the king's re- 
| celver-general ſeventeen rixdollars for the pureſt white 
falcon, ten for thoſe which are leaſt white; and ſeven 
for the intermediate calour. This brings into the 
iſland between. 2090 and 3000 rixdollars annyally. 
They are taken in the following manner: Two poſts 
are faſtened in the ground, not remote from their 
haunts, To one is ticd a ptarmigan, a pigeon, a cock 

' fc" 


118 NATURAL HISTORY 
or hen, faſtened to a cord, that it may have means of 
huttering, and fo attract the attention of the falcon. 
On the other poft is placed a net, diſtended on a hocp, Wl 

about fix feet in diameter. Through this poſt is intrce- 

duced a ftring, above 100 yards long, which is faſten. 
ed to the net, in order to pull it down; and another is 
faſtened to the upper part of the hoop, and goes i 
through the poſt to which the bait is tied. As ſoon as 
the falcon ſees the fowl flutter on the ground, he taxes 
a few circles in the air, to fee if there is any danger, 
then darts on its prey with ſuch violence as to ftrike 2 
off the head, as nicely as if it was done with a razor, 
He then uſually riſes again, and takes another circle, 
to explore the place a ſecond time: after which it makes 
another ſtoop; when, at the inſtant of its deſcending, 
1 5 the man pulls the dead bird under the net; and, by 
means of the other cord, covers the falcon with the 
net at the moment it has ſeized the prey; the perſon 
lying concealed behind ſome ſtones, or elſe lies flat on 
his belly, to elude the ſight of the falcon. As ſoon 
as one is caught, it is taken gently out of the net, for 
fear of breaking any of the feathers of the wings or 
tail; and a cap is placed over its eyes. If any of the 
ta)]-feathers are injured, the falconers have the art of 
grafting others. The Iceland gerfalcons are in the 
higheſt efteem. They will laſt ten or twelve years; 
whereas thoſe of Norway, and other countries, ſeldom 
a e fit for ſport after two or three years uſe, Yet the 
Norwegian hawks were in old times in great repute in- 
this kingdom, and even thought bribes worthy of 2 
king. Geoffry Le Pierre, chief juſticiary, gave two Wn 
good Norway hawks to King John, that Walter Le 
Madina might have leave to export 100 weight off 
cheeſe. John the ſon of Ordgar gave a Norway hawk | 
to have the king's requeſt to the king of Norway, ta 
let him have his brother's chattels; and Ralf Havoc 
fined to King Stephen in two gerfalcons or Norway 
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2 0 ba vks, that he might have the fame acquittance that 
The following paſſage from Chardin's travels, ſeems 
refer to the gerfalcon : We muſt not omit to men- 
, 1 dona bird of prey which comes from Muſcovy, whence 
St is tranſported into Perfia, and which is almoſt as 
rc 2s an eagle. Theſe birds are rare, and only the 
=: is permitted to keep them. As it is cuſtomary 
SS Pcrfia to eſtimate all the prefents without exception 
ect are made to the king, theſe birds are rated at one 
oncdred tomans a- piece, which anſwers to one thou. 
ad five hundred crowns ; and, if any of them die on 
eee road, the ambaſſador brings the head and the wings 
nis majeſty. It is ſaid that this bird maks its neſt 
me ſnow, which it melts to the ground by the heat 
IE its body, ſometimes to the depth of a fathom, &c. 
= Linnzus makes two ſpecies of the Gerfalcon: the 
elt is Falco Grfalco, or brown Gerfalcon ; and is 
eerhaps Buffon's Norwegian Gerfalcon : Its cere is 
rulean, its feet yellowiſh, its body duſky, with ci- 
eereous ſtripes below, and the ſides W* the 1 white.“ 
he ſecond ſpecies is the Falco Candidus, or white 
WS erfalcon, and ſeems to be the ſame with that of Buf. 
= x bn. Its character is, © That its cere and feet are of a 

eerulean caſt, verging to cinereaus, its body white, 
ien duſky ſpots. And to this belongs a variety, 
pvich is the Iceland Gerfalcon, in which the body is 
uk, with white ſpots on the back and wings, and 


eo it is vhie ſpotted with black, and the feet are 
low, 


Tux COMMON FALCON, 


| OE the common falcons Buffon doo two ſpecies 
12. the genteel falcon; and the paſſe enger, 

„con. The genteel falcon drops its feathers = firm. Y 
e EY alcon does not moult until Auguſt, It 
broader over the 1 its eyes are lar and 
1 1 N ſunk, its bill "MAY s legs * bettet 
1 ſet 
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12133 NATURAL HISTORY 

ſet than in the genteel falcon: thoſe caught in the nel 
are called Minny Falcons ( Faucons-ninai ) ; when taken 
too. young, they are often noiſy and difficult to train, 
The pilgrim falcons are caught in their paſſage every 

ear in September on the iſlands in the ſea, and the 
high beaches by the ſhore. They are naturally quick 
and docile, and very eaſy to train; they may be flown 
all May and June; for they are late in moulting; but, 
when it begins, they are ſoon ſtripped of their plu. WY 
mage. The pilgrim falcons are caught not only on Wl 
the coaſts of ein but in all the iſlands of the 
Mediterranean, and particularly that of Candia, which 
formerly furniſhed our beſt falcons, Forget, formerly 
director of falconry at Verſailles, obſerves, © that nl 
there is no material difference between the falcons of 
different countries, except in the fize; thoſe which nl: 
come from the north are conimonly larger than thoſe 
from the mountains, from the Alps, and Pyrenees; 
the latter are taken in the neſt, the former are caught 
in their paſſage in various regions; they migrate in 
October and November, and return in February and 
March. .. . The age of falcons is marked very pre- 
ciſely in the ſecond year, that is, at the firſt moulting; 
but afterwards it is much more difficult to diſtinguiſh it, 
It may however be diſcovered till the third moultiny, 
not only from the changes of the colour of the plu- 
mape, but from the complexion of the feet and cere.” 
_ *Synonymes. Le faucon, Buff. falco communis, Gm. 
' (9 Brif accipiter fuſcus, Fri/. il falcone, Cet. uc. Sari. 

In' Germ % Falck; in Poliſh, Sokol; in Spaniſh, 
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Tu LANNER FALCON, 
IIS ſpecies breeds in Iceland; and vas faid to be 
ry frequent'in France. Mr. Pennant was given : 
e of one that was caught, while purſuing 
md ducks, under the nets. It is known, ſays Belon, 
the blueneſs of its legs and feet, and by its 175 
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THE COMMON FALCON. 
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8 hich are along, and not acroſs the feathers, as in the 
cher hawks. His deſcription is as follows: The lan- 
er, or lanner- falcon, conſtructs its aerie on the talleſt 
fees of the foreſts, or on the moſt elevated rocks. 
as its diſpoſitions are more flexible than the common 


4.42 Fa 


acons, it is uſed: for every purpoſe. "It is leſs corpu- 
ent than the genteel falcon, and its plumage is more 
aeeautiful than that of the ſacre, eſpecially after moult- 
ng; it is alſo ſhorter than the other falcons. The 
adconers prefer the. lanner that has a large head and 
ue, bordered feet; it flies both on rivers and on the 
SÞlins. It ſubſiſts better than any other falcon upon 
oarſe fleſn. It is cafily diſtinguiſhed, for its bill and 
eeet are blue; the feathers on the front mottled with 
lack and white, with ſpots ftretching along the fea- 
oers, and not tranſverſe as in the falcon. When it 
reads its wings, the ſpots ſeen from below appear 
ickerent from thoſe of the other birds of prey; for 
Whey are ſcattered and round like ſmall pieces of my 
css neck is ſhort and thick; as alſo its bill. The fe- 
nal is called lanner, and is much larger than the male, 
which is named lanneret; they are both fimilar in 
be colour of their plumage. It remains in the coun- 
ry the whole year, and no bird 1s fo faithful to its fa- 
courite haunts.” The ſpecific character of the lan- 
er, Falco Linarius, Linn. is, that, its cere is yellow- 
cm, its feet and bill cœrulean, its body marked be- 
cath with black longitudinal ſpots.” It inhabits Eu- 
ope, but is not common in England; it is frequent 
n Iccland, the Feroe iſlands and Sweden, in the Ural- 
lan chain and other parts of Tartary, though not 
ound in the eaſt and north of Siberia. It breeds in 
rrees, and is ſmaller than the buzzard. Its name is 
eerived from laniare, to tear; becauſe this bitd cruelly 
nangles the poultry and other victims of its rapine. 
_ Synonymes,--- 5 Buff. falco laniarius, Linn. 
*,. Ray. Brig. Klein. &c. Lanneret, Alb. In Ger- 
man, ſwimer, or ſchmeymer. In Italian, laniero: 
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e Tux SACRE. 
-- LIKE the lanner, the feet and bill of the ſacre ar: 
blue; while thoſe of the falcons are yellow. This 
character, which appears ſpecific, would incline us to 
conclude that the ſacre is but a variety of the lanner; 
but they differ widely in their ſize and the colour df 
their plumage, and ſeem rather to be two diſtind 
though proximate kinds. It is ſomewhat ſingular that 
Belon is the only one who has noticed the diſtinguiſh. 
ing marks of this bird, and, without his afance 
naturaliſts would be ſcarcely, if at all, acquainted with 
the ſacre and the lanner. Both have become very rare, 
and it is probable that their inſtincts are the ſame, andi 
_ conſequently that they are kindred tribes: The plu. Wl 
mage of the ſacre is inferior in beauty to that of the nl 
other birds of falconry; being of a dirty ferruginovs 
colour, like that of the kite. It is low, its legs and 
toes blue, in ſome degree ſimilar to the lanner. I 
would be equal to the falcon in bulk, were it not more 
compact and rounder ſhaped; It is a bird of intrepil 
courage, and comparable in ſtrength to the pilgrin Wn 
falcon; it is alſo a bird of paſlage, and it is rare tv nl 
find a man who can boaſt that he has ever ſeen ti 
place where it breeds. Some falconers are of opinion 
that it is a native of Tartary and Ruſſia, and toward 
the Caſpian Sea; that it migrates towards the fouth 
where it lives part of the year; and that it is caught 
by the falconers who watch its paſſage in the iſlands d 
the Archipelago, Rhodes, Cyprus, &c. And, as tt 
facre can be made to ſoar after the kite, it can alſo bf 
trained for rural ſport, to catch wild geeſe, buſtard 
olives, pheaſants, partridges, and every ſort of game 
The /acret is the male, and the /acre the female; tif 
only difference between which conſiſts in ſize. 
The ſpecific character of the ſacre, falco: ſacer, Lint 
is, c That its cere and feet are cœrulean; the bach 
breaſt, and converts of the wings, mottled with duſk) 
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te feathers of the tail marked with kidne y-ſhaped 
I pots.“ It inhabits Europe and Tartary. It is two 
cc long, and weighs two pounds eight ounces. Its 
eeect are feathered almoſt to the toes. To the ſame ſpecies 


eiongs a variety, the American ſacre or ſpeckled par- 


1 tridge hawk, , Its cere and feet are cœrulean; its 
ody, and the wing and tail feathers, marked with 
a pale bars; the head, breaſt, and abdomen, 
zincd with duſky white longitudinal ſpots.” It is a 


ize them while the fowler is driving them into his 
zets. It breeds in April or May in unfrequented 
cs; and has, it is ſaid, only two eggs. It is about 
eee bulk of a crop. | 2 
—_ 5ynoymes.---Le ſacre, Buff. falco ſacer, Gmel. 
½J il. Klein, &c. In German, facker. In Italian, 


Iro. f 


Tur BLACK FALCON. 

IHE black falcon is a bird of paſſage at Malta, in 

rance, and in Germany, which Friſch and Edwards 
aue accurately figured and deſcribed. The bill is of 
dark lead colour; the eyes dark and brilliant, over 

hich is a ſtreak of orange- red; the upper part of the 
ld, neck, back, wings, and tail, are of a dark or 

ky colour; the tips of the covert feathers of the 

ings and tail are of a ruſſet brown; the ridge of the 

ing on the upper part is white, and within-ſide is 

parked with tranſverſe bars of black and clay colour; 


pwnwards to a dirty blue; the claws ſtrong and black. 
is a native of Hudſon's-· bay, and migrates. in the 


"ol Tut RED FALCON. 


. THIS is the falco rubens indicus of Aldrovandus, ö 
s deccribes it accurately, and nearly as follows: 


tk); 
Vor. IV. No. 52. Q_ NG 


* 


ative of Hudſon's- bay and other parts of North A- 
erica. It preys on the white grous, and will even 


e legs and feet are of a greeniſh yellow, inclining - 


122 NATURAL HISTORY 
In the female, which is a third larger than the male, 
the upper part of the head is broad, and almoſt fat: 
the — of the head, neck, all the back and the 
per part of the wings, is aſh, verging on brown ; * 
bill is very thick, though the hook is rather ſmall; the 
baſe of the bill is yellow, and the reſt, as far as the WM 
hook, is cinereous; the pupil of the eyes is very nl 
black, the iris brown, the whole of the breaſt, the Wl 
higher part of the upper ſurface of the wings, the 
belly, the ramp, and thighs, are orange inclined 
to red; above the breaſt and below the chin there is 4 MM 
long cinereous ſpot, and ſeveral ſmall ſpots of the ſame 
colour on the breaſt ; the tail is radiated with ſemicir- 
cular bars, alternately brown and aſh-coloured ; the 
legs and feet are yellow, and the nails black. In the 
male, all the parts which are red have a richer colour; Wl 
thoſe which are cinereous have more brown; the bill Wi 
is bluer, and the feet more yellow. The red falcon is Wl 
often found in flat fituations, and in m—_ it is bold, 9 
but difficult to controul. 


Tux INDIAN FALCON. 


- THIS bird is black on all the upper part of the 
| head and body, ſhining with a blue and purpliſh gloſs 

dot the breaſt and belly, from the bill to the tail, is 1 
beautiful bright orange colour, lighter on the breal 
than in other parts; its thighs are brawny, its legs 
thick and ſhort, and its toes armed with very ſtrong 
talons, little inferior to thoſe of the eagle. Theſe fal- 
cons are endowed with great courage and ſagacity, and 
are in high requeſt throughout the Mogu 


l empire, in 
Perfia, and other parts of Afia. The Perſians ate] 
Ir. ning birds for the chace; and they gene. 
inftruct the falcons to fly at all ſorts of 'birds ; and 
for "this purpoſe they take cranes and other birds, 2 
putting out their eyes, they ſet them at liberty, and 
imm let looſe the falcon, which eafily catches 
them. 1 have alſo falcons for the chace of 572 
3 pes 
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= lopes, which are trained in the following manner : 
They make the falcons conſtantly eat off the noſe of 
gauffed antelopes, and ſuffer them to feed no where elle. 
After the birds are thus bred, they carry them into 
= the fields, and, when they diſcover an antelope, they 
iet looſe two of them, one of which faſtens on the face 
of the beaſt, and ſtrikes it before with the feet. The 
antelope ſtops ſhort, and endeavours to ſhake off the 
= falcon, which claps its wings to keep its hold, and 
== thus retards the flight of the antelope, When after 
much ſtruggling the falcon is diſengaged, another ſuc- 
= cccds; and thus the antelope is continually haraſſed and 
= dctained, until the dogs have time to overtake him, 
= Theſe ſports are the more pleaſant as the country is 
flat and open, and little interrupted by wood. Relation 
ee Thevenot, The way in which the Perſians breed 
the falcons to the chaſe of wild deer is, to ſkin one 
and ſtuff it with ſtraw, and to faſten the fleſh with 
== which they feed falcons always on the head of the ſtuf- 
fed animal, which is moved along on a four-wheeled 
vehicle in order to accuſtom the bird. If the beaſt is 
large, they fly ſeveral birds at it, which teaſe it one 
after another. They alſo uſe theſe birds in rivers and 
_ marſhes, into which they enter like dogs to hunt for 
the game. As all the military people are ſportſmen, 
= they uſually carry at the pommel of the ſaddle a ſmall 
_ tymbal of eight or nine inches in diameter, and by 
{triking it they recal the bird. Vayage de Cbardin. 
Perſia has falcons, ſparrow-hawks, and lanners, with 
_ hich the royal venery is provided, amounting to more 
than eight hundred, Some are flown at the wild boar 
and the wild aſs; others are intended againſt cranes, 
_ irons, geeſe, and partridges. A great part of theſe 
birds of {port are brought from Ruſſia; but the larg- 
eſt and beſt come from the mountains which ſtretch to- 
wards the ſouth from Schyras unto the Gulph of Per- 
ſia. Dampier's voyage. The Perſians, who have 
much perſeverance, alſo take pleaſure in training a 


A crow 
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crow in the ſame way as the ſparrow-hawk. Dampier: 
voyage. Many falcons of different ſpecies have even 


been ſent from Mexico and Peru to the grandees of 


Spain, as they -are highly valued. The bird which 


the Mexicans call hotli, mentioned by Fernandez, ap. | 
pears to be the ſame with the black falcon, 'above de- 


ſcribed. 0 Fe 


Tus FISHER FALCON. 
THIS bird is called Tamas, by the negroes of 
Senegal; and is deſcribed by Adanſon, under the 
name of fiſher-falcon. It reſembles the common fal- 


con almoſt entirely in the colours of its plumage; it 


is, however, rather ſmaller, and-has on its head long 
erect feathers, which are reflected back, and form a 
ſort of creſt that diſtinguiſhes it from all others of the 
ſame genus. Its bill is yellow, not ſo much curved, 
and thicker than that of the common falcon, and its 
mandibles have conſiderable indentations. Its inſtinct 
is alſo different; for it fiſnes rather than hunts. This 
appears to be the ſpecies which Dampier mentions by 
the name of fiſher-falcon. © It reſembles,” he ſays, 
tt in colour and figure our ſmaller forts of falcons ; and 
Its bill and talons are ſhaped the ſame. It perches upon 
the dry branches and trunks of trees that grow by the 
ſides of creeks, rivers, or near the ſea-ſhore, When 
they obſerve little fiſh near them, they ſkim along the 
ſurface of the water, ſeize them with their talons, 
and hurry them into the air without wetting their 
wings.“ He adds, that they do not ſwallow the fiſh 
entire, like other birds that ſubſiſt on that prey, but 
tear it with their bill, and eat it by morſels. This is 
the falco piſcator of Gmelin and Latham. The ſpe- 
cific character: * It is half-creſted, the head ferrugi- 
nous, the body cinereous, the quills have a duſky 
margin, the under fide of the body pale yellowiſh, 
with duſky longitudinal ſpotss. 4 

| | | | HB 
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THIS. bird is eafily diſtinguiſned from the other 


1 uggiſh and rapacious kinds, by his forked tail and his 
ow floating motion. He is never at reſt; to him fly- 

eng ſeems both natural and eaſy ; and he may be ſaid 
600 ſpend his life in the air. The manner in which he 
pics his wings, has often been admired. They are 


c times altogether without motion; and it is by his 
tail alone that he directs his evolutions. He raiſes 
gnimſelf without effort, and deſcends as if he were ſli- 
ding along an inclined plane. He flackens, then quick- 
ens his movement, again ſtops his flight, and hangs 
as if motionleſs in the boſom of the air for hours toge- 


ther. With all this apparent eaſe in flying, he ſeldom 


chaces; for there is hardly any bird that cannot make 


good his retreat againſt him. He may therefore be 
| conſidered as an invidious thief, who prowls about, 
and when he finds a ſmall bird -wounded, or a young” 
chicken ſtrayed too far from the mother, inſtantly ſeizes: 
the hour of calamity, and, like a famiſhed glutton, 


ss ſure to ſhew no mercy.” Notwithſtanding its ig- 
5 


noble manners, the French call it the royal kite; be- 
cauſe it was formerly an amuſement for princes to hunt 


SS this cowardly bird with the falcon or the ſparrow-hawk. 
It is indeed entertaining to ſee it, though poſſeſſed of 


all that ought to inſpire courage, and deficient neither 
in weapons, ſtrength, nor agility, decline the combat, 


8 and fly before a ſparrow- hawk ſmaller than itſelf; it 


conſtantly circles, and riſes, as it were, to conceal it- 
ſelf in the clouds, and, when overtaken, ſuffers itſelf 

to be beaten without reſiſtance, and brought to the 
ground, not wounded, but . vanquiſhed, and rather 


overcome with fear than ſubdued by the force of its 


amagoniſft. . 5 
Though the body of the kite is comparatively ſmall, 
its wings extend near five feet; the cere, the iris, and 
the feet, are yellow; the bill is of a horn colour, blackiſh * 
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_ devour or ravage without reſiſtance ; its attacks are 


Til it is particularly fond of young chickens, but the fury 
Mt of the mother is ſufficient to repel the robber. It i; 
4 | not a bird of paſſage, for it conſtructs its neſt in theſe 
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towards the point, and the nails are black; its 
ſight is as keen as its flight is rapid; ſometimes it ſoars 
ſo high in the air as to be beyond the reach of our 
view, and yet at this immenſe diſtance it diſtinctly 
perceives its food, and deſcends upon whatever it can 


copfined to the ſmalleſt animals and the feebleſt birds; 


countries, and breeds in the hollow of rocks. The 


female lays two or three eggs, which are whitiſh with 
pale yellow ſpots, and, like thoſe of all the carnivorous 
birds, are rounder than hen's eggs. Some authors 
have ſaid that they build their neſts in the foreſts, up- 
on old oaks or firs; but they are moſtly found in the 
holes of rocks. | - 
This ſpecies ſeems to be ſcattered through the whole 
extent of the ancient continent, from Sweden to Se- 
' negal; and is the only one which regularly. inhabits 
this country. It is the falco fulvus 3 and 
the kite or glead of Willoughby, In German it is 
named woite, weiſſer, milan, (white kite, ) and bun- 
geyer (hen-vultyre): in Dutch, wowe: in Italian, 
mil vo, nihbio, peyana. The ancient Greeks called it 
=», a word which is alſo employed to denote a hit 
of hare. (Buffon . probably from an over- 
ſight, the term to be ll, which fignifies a polecat, and 
imagines that it was applied to the kites, becauſe poul- 
try is the common prey of both.) The Romans 
named it milvius, i. e. mollis avis, indolent bird. The 
Swediſh, glada, and the old Engliſh named gleade, re- 
fers to its gliding motion. | 
The American kite is ſaid to be a native of Peru, and 
appears in Carolina only in ſummer. In ſome reſpeds 
it reſembles our kite, and has like it a forked tail. 
Cateſby gives a deſctiption of it under the name of 
ftwallow-tailed-falcon, and Briſſon terms it the * 
: ith, 
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ee. It is the falco Furcatus of Linnæus, the great po- 
ian ſwallow of Feuille, and the forted- tail peru vian 
Alon of Klein. The ſpecific character: The cere is 
—_ Jl coloured, the feet yellowiſh, the body duſky 
above and whitiſh below, its tail very long and fork- 
ed.“ It inhabits Carolina and Peru, lives upon in- 
eas and ſerpents, and is migratory. It 1s rather 
SS ſmaller than our kite, but of the fame length. The 
SS 77d: are red, the head and neck ſnowy, the back duſ- 
y or black, ſhining with purple or green. LETS 
—_ There is another ſpecies called the b/ack kite. Ariſ- 
= totle diſtinguiſhes this from the preceding, which he 
names fimply kite, and gives it the epithet of Ætoſian, 
becauſe, in his time, it was probably moſt common in 
EEtolia. Kites for the moſt part lay only two eggs, 
_ ſometimes three; but this ſpecies lays four. It is the 
_ fo ater of Gmelin, the ſchwartzer milan and the 
SS /r2:ner mald geyer of the Germans, and the Slack kite 
of Sibbald and Latham. Its cere and feet are yel- 
RSS low, its body dufky- black above, whitiſh on the head 
and the under part of the body; its tail forked.” It is 
= ſmaller than the common kite, its tail lightly forked, 
iss legs ſlender; its egg is ferruginous, with dufky and 
black ſpots. They are migratory; before the approach 
of winter, they traverſe the Black- ſea, marſhalled in 
naumerous lines, and return in the ſame order about 
the beginning of April: they remain the whole winter 
i Egypt, and are fo tame, that they enter the citiez, 
and alight upon the windows of the houſes; their 
_ ht is ſo quick, and their flight ſo ſteady, that they 
1 e. in the air the bits of meat that are thrown dd 
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| THE buazard is ſo common and ſo well known, 
that it requires but little deſcription. Its length 18 
—_— *nty or twenty-one inches; its alar extent: four Feet 
ud an half; its tail is only eight inches, and the 
Fo „„ 5 | wings, 
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be killed in the time of her tender charge, the male 
This bird of rapine does not - ſeize its prey on the 


darts upon the humble game that comes within its 


the head only is white; others again are mottled with 


duſky colours. Synonymes. La buſe, Buff. falco 


wings, when cloſed, reach a little beyond its point ; the 
iris is of a pale yellow, and almoſt whitiſh ; the cere 


and feet are yellow, and the nails black. This bird pi 
reſides the whole year in our foreſts ; it appears ſtupil, 


whether in the domeſtic ftate or in that of liberty; it 
is ſedentary, and even indolent; it often continues for 
ſeveral hours together perched upon the fame tree; 
its neſt is conſtructed with ſmall branches lined in the 
inſide with wool, and other ſoft light materials; it 
lays two or three eggs, which are whitiſh, ſpotted with 
yellow. It feeds and tends its young longer than th: 
other birds of prey, moſt of which expel their brood 
before they are able to provide with eaſe for them. 
ſelves. Ray affirms, that if the mother happen to 


-buzzard patiently diſcharges the truſt. 


wing; its ſits on a tree, a buſh, or a hillock, and 
reach. It catches young hates and young rabbits, 6 
well as partridges and quails; it commits havoc upon 
the neſts of moſt birds; and, when more generous el 


ſubſiſtence is ſcanty, it ſubſiſts upon frogs, lizards 9 | : 


ſerpents, and graſs-hoppers. This ſpecies is ſubje# 
to great variety, ſo that, if We compare five or fx OO 2 


common buzzards together, we ſhall ſcarcely find two Wn 


that are alike. Some are entirely white; in others, 


brown and white. Theſe differences are owing chicfy 
to the age and ſex, for they are all found in our cli- 
mate. The; ſpecific character of the buzzard: lt 
cere and feet are yellowiſh, the body duſky, the ab- 
domen pale, with dirty ſpots, the tail ſtreaked with 
buteo, Linn. goiran, Hiſt: de Lyons. maaſſè geyer, ll 
Gunth. pojana ſecunda, Zinn. In Italian, it is calle! 

Latin name is buteo; the WR 
as , 5425 e 5 2: e Gon ll 
ne ; | 
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ä 5 5 | Greek Tex», probably from the notion that it had 


three teſticles, v and oN. 


Tus HONEY BUZZARD. 


| AS the honey buzzard differs but little from the 
common buzzard, they have been diſtinguiſned by 
= thoſe only who have carefully compared them. They 
= have indeed more analogous than diſcriminating cha- 
—_ r:&ters, but the difference of external appearance and 
of natural habits, is ſufficient to conſtitute two ſpe- 
cies; which, though allied, are yet ſeparate and inde- 
pendent. 'The honey buzzard weighs near two pounds; 
its length from the point of the bill to the end of the 
tail is twenty-two inches; its wings extend four feet 
two inches, and when cloſed reach to three-fourths of 
WS the tail: its bill is rather longer than that of the buz- 
zard; the cere is yellow, thick, and unequal ; its noſ- 
trils are long and curved; when the bill opens, the 
mouth appears very large and of a yellow colour ; the 
iris is of a bright yellow; the legs and feet are of the 
ſame colour, and the nails, which are not much hook - 
ce, are ſtrong and blackiſh ; the head is large and flat, 
aud of a grey cinereous. A full deſcription of this 
bird occurs in the work of Briſſon and in that of Al- 
ein; the laſt author, after deſcribing the external parts 
er the honey buzzard, ſays, that its inteſtines are 
borter than in the common buzzard; and he adds, 
bat there are found in the ſtomach of the honey buz- 
ard ſeveral green caterpillars, as alſo ſome common 
aterpillars and other inſets. Theſe birds build their 
Pets with ſmall Ricks, and line them with wool ; their 
Eggs are of an aſſi- colour, and marked with ſmall 
Prown ſpots. Sometimes they take poſſeſhon of the 
heſts of other birds. They feed their young with 
WE yialids, and particularly with thoſe of waſps. The 
heads and different portions of waſps are trequently + 
—_—_ crc in their neſt. When young, they are covered 
ich a white down, ſpotted with black ; the feet are 
Vor. IV. No. 53. R e of 
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of a pale yellow, and the cere white. In the ſtomach 
of theſe birds, which is very large, there are alſo found 
entire frogs and lizards. The female is larger than 
the male, and both trip and run, without the aſſiſtance 
of their wings, as faſt as our domeſtic poultry. 

The honey buzzard generally ſits upon low trees to 
ſpy its prey. It catches field mice, frogs, lizards, 
caterpillars, and other inſects. It ſcarcely flies but 
from tree to tree, or from buſh to buſh, always low; 
nor does it ſoar like the kite, which it reſembles by 
its inſtincts, but from which it can be readily diſtin. 
guiſhed by its motions and the ſhape of its tail. It 


is common to place ſnares for the honey buzzard, be- 


cauſe in winter 1t 1s very fat and delicate to eat. It is 
particularly fond of the comb of bees and waſps, with 
which it is particularly ſedulous to feed its young. 
From its attachment to this food, its diſtinctive name 
is ſaid to have been firſt given. Synonymes.---La 
bondree, Buff. falco apivorus, Linn. pojana, Zinn. 


Tur SAINT MARTIN, ox HEN. HARRIER. 


THIS bird is rather larger than the common crow, 
and its body is proportionally moredelicate and flexible. 
Its legs are long and ſlender ; whereas thoſe of the fal- 
con are robuſt and ſhort. The only analogy which 
ſubſiſts between it and the falcon, is founded in the 


habit of tearing-with its bill all the ſmall animals which 


it catches, and in not ſwallowing them entire like the 
other large birds of prey, 
This ſpecies is common in France, as well as Ger- 


many and England. Edwards ſays, that the ſpecimen 


from which his deſcription is given, was killed near 
London ; and he adds, that it was obſerved to flutter 
about the foot of ſome old trees, and ſometimes to 
ſtrike the trunks with its bill and claws; and that the 
reaſon of the motion could not be perceived till after 
its death, when, the body being opened, att 

| | f un 
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found in its ſtomach twenty ſmall lizards, torn or cut 
into two or three portions. „ 
_ When we compare this bird with what Belon ſays 
of his /::02d faint martin, we cannot doubt of their 
daeentity; and beſides the reſemblance in point of ſize, 
| ſhape, and colour, their natural habits of flying low, 
| and ſearching eagetly and inceſſantly for ſmall reptiles, 
belong not ſo much to the falcons and other noble birds, 
as to the buzzard, the harpy, and others which partake 
of the groveling manners of the kites. Synonymes.--- 
[L'Oiſeau ſaint martin, Buff. and Bel. falco cyaneus, 
5 Linn. falco torquatus (mas.) Briſſ. pyargus accipiter 
CE ( mas.) Ray and Will. falco albanella, Gerin. lanarius 
einereous, Friſ. falco plumbeus cauda teſſelata, Klein. 
ien harrier, Penn. Edw. Will. Alb. and Latb. 


Taz SOUBUSE, oz RING-TAIL. 


ls bird reſembles the faint martin in its inſtincts 
nd habits; both fly low to catch field- mice and rep- 
tics ; both enter the outer court, and haunt the places 
where poultry is kept, to ſeize young pigeons and 
chickens ; both are ignoble birds, which attack only 
che weak and feeble. The male, as in other rapacious 
birds, is much ſmaller than the female, and is beſides 
——_—:tinguiſhed by the want of a collar, that is of ſmall 
eeathers briſtled round the neck. Both this and the 
rrceceding article are involved in obſcurity, ariſing from 
the oppoſite opinion of naturaliſts; ſome maintaining 
hat the former is only the male of the latter, while 
rthers conſider them as of different ſpecies. The 
aint martin, or hen-harrier (Falco cyaneus, Linn.) is 
—_— characteriſed: < Its cere is white; its feet taw- 
i its body of a hoary cœrulean, and a white arch 
ove the eyes encircling the-gullet.” The ſoubuſe 
r ring-tail (Falco pygargus, Linn.): Its cere and 
et are yellow; its body einereous; its lowet-belly 
A paliſn, with rufous oblong ſpots; its orbits white.” 
1 e es : Pennant 
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132 NATURAL HISTORY 
Pennant confiders them only as the male and female, and 


deſcribes them as ſollows : 


The male, or the hen-harrier, weighs about twelve 
ounces; the length is ſeventeen inches; the breadth 
three feet three inches; the bill is black; cere, irides, 
and the edges of the eye- lids, yellow; the head, neck, 
and coverts of the wings, are of a bluiſh grey; the 
back of the head white, ſpotted with a pale brown; 
the breaſt, belly, and thighs, are white; the former 
marked with a few ſmall duſky ſtreaks: the ſcapular 
feathers are of a deep grey, inclining to duſky; the 
two middle feathers of the tail are entirely grey; the 
others only on their exterior webs; the interior being 
white, marked with ſome duſky bars; the legs are 
yellow, long, and ſlender. OO 

« The female weighs fixteen ounces; 1s twen 


inches long ; and three feet nine inches broad : on the 


hind. part of the head, round the ears to the chin, is 
a wreath of ſhort ſtiff feathers of a duſky hue, tipt 
with a reddiſh white; on the top of the head and the 
cheeks the feathers are duſky, bordered with ruſt co- 
lour ; under each eye is a white ſpot; the back is duſ- 
ky ; the rump white, with oblong yellowiſh ſpots on 


each ſhaft; the tail is long, and marked with alternate WW 
bars of duſky and tawny, of which the duſky bars are 


the broadeſt; the breaſt and belly are of a yellowiſh 


brown, with a caſt of red, and marked with oblong 
duſky ſpots.” 


| Synonymes.---La ſoubuſe, Buff. Falco pygargus, 


Linn. Falco torquatus (fem.) Briſſ. Ring- tail, Penn. 
Alb. Will. Lath. &c.- 8 dy 


Tue HARPY, 
THIS bird is. called by ſome naturaliſts the red 
harpy, and by others the red buzzard. Its habits are 
nearly the ſame with thoſe of the two birds which we 
have deſcribed in the two-preceding articles. It catches 


fiſh, and draws them alive out of the water, It ſeems, Wn 


ſays 


— 


Well fays Friſch, to have a more acute fight than any of 
tue other birds of rapine, its eye-brows being more 
projected. It is found both in France and in Germa- 
ny, and loves to haunt the fides of rivers and pools. 
leis diftinguiſhed by © its yellow feet, its rufous body 
Voariegated with longitudinal ſpots, its back being duſ- 
—_— ky, and the feathers of the tail cinereous,”” The irides 
are ſaffron- coloured. Its length is twenty inches. 

FJ ynonymes.--La harpays, Buff. circus rufus, Gmel. 
EE fch-geyer, brand-geyer, Friſcb. harpy falcon, Lath. 


TE MOOR BUZZARD. 


Is bird was formerly called the Saſtard par- 
ige, and ſome falconers term it the ubite headed 
arp. It is more voracious and leſs ſluggiſh than the 
common buzzard; and this is perhaps the only reaſon 
bat it appears more vicious. It commits dreadful 
havock among the rabbits, and is equally deſtructive 
co the fiſh as to the game. Inſtead of haunting, like 
he common buzzard, the mountain-forefts, it lodges 
ay in the buſhes, the hedges, and ruſhes near pools, 
arſnes, and rivers that abound with fiſh. It builds 
neſt at a ſmall height above the ſurface of the 
ound in the buſhes, or even in hillocks covered with 
ick herbage. It lays three eggs, fometimes four; 
c though it appears to be more prolific than the 
emmon buzzard, and, like it, a ſtationary bird, it 
* 8 more rare, or at leaſt more difficult to be 
ound. | 
Though the moor buzzard reſembles the black kite 
many reſpects, we muſt take care not to confound 
em; for the moor buzzard has a ſhort thick neck ; 
1 hereas the kite has a much larger one. And the 
oor buzzard is diſtinguiſhed from the common, firſt, 
_ the places it haunts ; ſecondly, by its flight, which 
—_ orc rapid and ſteady; thirdly, becauſefit never 
E derches upon large trees, but reſts upon the ground, 
en the buſhes; fourthly, by the length of its legs, 
= 7 1 | which, 
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kw NATURAL HISTORY 
which, like thoſe of the hen-harrier and ringtail, are 
proportionally taller and ſlenderer than thoſe of the o. 
ther birds of rapine. 

The moor buzzard prefers water- fowl; as divers, 
ducks, &c. It preys on ſedge-birds, and catches fiſh 
alive, and tranſports them in its talons; and, when no- 
bler prey fails, it feeds upon reptiles, toads, frogs, 
and aquatic inſets. Though ſmaller than the com. 


mon buzzard, it procures a more plentiful ſubſiſtence; 


probably becauſe it is more active and vigorous in its 
movements, and has a keener appetite: it is alſo more 
courageous. Belon aſſerts, that he has ſeen it trained 
to hunt and catch rabbits; partridges and quails. It 
flies more heavily than the kites; and, when it is pur. 


ſued by the falcons, it does not riſe into the air, but 


flies in a horizontal direction. A fingle falcon is not 
able to get the better of it; like the kite, it meets its 
antagoniſt, but makes a more vigorous and bold de- 
fence. The hobbies and the keſtrils are afraid of it, 
decline the conflict, and even fly its approach. 
Synonymes.-Le buſard, Buff. falco æruginoſus, Linn. 
Gmel. Ray, Will. Klein, and Friſch, falco bœticus, Ge- 
rin. faux perdrieux, Belon. il bozzargo, Cet. il nibbio, 
Zinn. The Greek name is K., whence the Latin circus. 
In French it is commonly termed the mar/> buſard; but, 
as in that country there exiſts only one ſpecies of it, 
Buffon preſerves the ſimple name of buſard. Its 
cere is greeniſh ; its body grey; its crown, throat, 
axillæ, and feet, are yellowiſh.” It varies extremely 
in regard to colour : in ſome-the body is ferruginous, 
and the crown alone yellowiſh ; in ſome it is duſky fer- 


ruginous, and the crown and throat yellowiſh ; in 2 


few inſtances the whole bird is of and uniform duſky 
ferruginous. The- egg is whitiſh with dirty ſpots, 


ſprinkled with ſome duſky ſpots. 


| Tus CARACARA. 
'THIS bird is called by the Indians of Brazil cars- 


card, 


0 + OFFS RDS: 136 
„, and Maregrave gives a figure and a ſhort deſ- 
ription; he ſays, that the caracara of Brazil, named 
v0 by the Portugueſe, 1s a kind of ſparrow- hawk, 
rr imall eagle, of the ſize of a kite; that its tail 
neaſures nine inches, its wings fourteen, and reach 
ot fo far as the end of the tail; the plumage ruſty, 
ad ſpotted with white and yellow points; the tail va- 
eegated with white and brown; the head ſimilar to 
ht of the ſparrow-hawk ; the bill black, hooked, 
end moderately large; the feet yellow, the claws like 
ode of the ſparrow-hawk, with nails that are ſemilu- 
ar, long, black, and very ſharp; the eyes of a fine 
ellow. He adds, that this bird is very deſtructive to 
SWoultry, and that it admits of a conſiderable variety, 
1 CL dme individuals having the breaſt and belly white. 


4 TRE ASH-COLOURED BUZZARD. 
=p | THIS bird is found in the tracts contiguous to 
uddſon's-bay, and which Edwards deſcribes in the 
owing words: This bird is of the bulk of a mid- 
LW! c-fized hen; it reſembles the common buzzard in its 
pc and the diſpoſition of its colours; the bill and 
ee cere are of a bluiſh leagen-colour ; the head and 
e upper part of the neck are covered with white fea- 
ers, {potted with deep brown in the middle; the 
eeeaſt is white, like the head, but it is mottled with 
8 by arger brown ſpots ; the belly and fides are covered 
ich brown feathers, marked with white round or 
goal pots; the legs are clothed with ſoft white feathers, 
ecckled irregularly with brown; the coverts of the 
cer part of the tail are radiated tranſverſely with 
ack and white; all the upper parts of the neck, of 
ke back, of the wings, and of the tail, are 
—_ rd with feathers of a brown cinereous colour, 
oer in the middle, and lighter near the edges; the 
eeerts of the lower parts of the wings are of a dark 
own, with white ſpots; the feathers of the tail are 
red above with narrow lines of an obſcure colour, 
— 8 . and 
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are covered half their length with feathers of a dull 


of a magpie. The female is much larger than the 


138 NATURAL HISTORY. 
and barred below with white lines ; the legs and feet 
are cinereous bluiſh ; the nails are black, and the legs 


colour. Edward adds, that this bird preys chiefly upon 
the white grous. After comparing it, as thus deſcrib- 
ed, with the common buzzards, the ringtails, the 
harpies, and the moor- buzzards, it appears to differ 
from them all, by the ſhape of its body, and the 
ſhortnefs of its legs. It has the port of the eagle; 
its legs are ſhort like thoſe of the falcon, and blue like 
thoſe of the lanner. : £7 


Tux SPARROW-HAWK. 
. THE fparrow-hawk continues the whole year in our 
climate; and are numerous. They are nearly the ſize 


male; ſhe builds her neſt on the loftieſt trees of the 
foreſt, and generally Hays four or five eggs, which arc 
ſpotted with a yellow reddiſh near the ends. -The 
ſparrow-hawk is docile, and can be eaſily trained to 
hunt partridges and quails; it alſo catches pigeons that 
ſtray Rem their flock, and commits prodigious devaſt- 
ation on the chaffinches, and other ſmall birds which 
troop together in winter. It is probable that the ſpar- 
row-hawk is more numerous than we ſuppoſe; for 
it appears at certain ſeaſons to migrate in immenſe bo- nl 
dies to other countries; and the ſpecies is found (cat nll 
tered in the ancient continent, from Sweden to the 
Cape of Good Hope. Belon, to prove the migration nll 
of theſe birds, ſays, We were at the mouth of the 
Pontus Euxinus, where begins the ſtrait of the Pro- 
pontis : we aſcended the higheſt mountain, and found 
a bird-catcher very fucceſsfully employed; and, as! 
was about the end of April, when no birds can build 
their neſts, we thought it ſtrange that ſo many kites 
and ſparrow-hawks ſhould flock thither. The bird- 


catcher was very aſſiduous, and ſcarcely allowed one w 


eſcape; he caught more than a dozen in an hour. H 


- | J 
as concealed behind a buſn, and in front, about two 
rr three paces diſtant, he had conſtructed a cloſe ſquare 

ing to paces; round it were fixed fix 


n 
p . 


fs, three on each fide, an inch thick, and about a 
man's height, and on the top of each a notch was cut; 
very fine green net was faſtened to theſe notches, and 
yread a man's height from the roy in the mid- 
eie of the ſpace was a ſtake of a cubit high, ang to 
oe top of which was attached a cord that led to the 
eerſon concealed behind the buſh ; to this cord ſeveral 
irds were faſtened, and fed on grain within the airy. 
hen the bird-catcher perceived the ſparrow-hawk 
Sd vancing from the ſea, he ſcared theſe birds; and the 
arrow-hawk, whoſe fight is ſo keen as to deſcry them 
c che diſtance of half a league, ſhot with expanded 
ings to ſeize his prey, and in the eagerneſs and rapi- 
ity of his motion was entangled in the net. The 
erſon then took the bird, an hopes it into a linen 
andage ready ſewed, which confined the wings, thighs, 
nd the tail, and threw it upon the ground, where it 
could not ſtir. We could not conceive whence the _ 
parrow-hawks came, for, during the two hours that 
ee aid, more than thirty were caught; fo that in a 
ay one man might catch above a hundred. The kites 
nad ſparrow-hawks arrived in a chain that extended as 
rr as the eye could reach.” Belon, Hi,. Nat. des 
„CC ER | 
The ſpecific character of the ſparrow hawk, falco 
%,, Linn. is That its cere is greeniſh; its feet 
elo; the abdomen white, wayed with grey, and 
asckiſh freaks on the tail.” There are two varieties 
—_—cnging to it. Firſt, The ſpotted ſparrow-hawk. 
css back is earthy- coloured, ſprinkled with white ſpots; 
e under part of the body is ſquamous, and more 
<>! ſtained; the under ſurface of the wings and of 
e tail is varied with broad white zones, and dirty 
ro ſtripes. Secondly, the white ſparrow- hawk, 
WP hich has been killed in RR. #! 
Vol. IV. No. 13. 5 Synonymes. 
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ww NATURAL HISTORY 
Synonymes.---L'Epervier, Buff. falco niſus, Linn 
accipiter, Briſſ. accipiter fringillarius, Ray, Will. and 
Klein. niſus ſtriatus, ſagittatus, Friſ. lo ſparviero, Cert, 
ſperver, Guntb. The Greek epithet is Dig, fringil- 
larius; and the Latin appellation, accipiter fringilla- 
rius, becauſe it preys upon chaffinches (fringille ) and 
other ſmall birds. | 10 


| Taxes GOS-HAWK, . 
THE gos. hawk is a beautiful bird, much larger 
than the ſparrow- hawk, which it however reſem. 
bles by its inſtincts. Before it has ſhed its feathers, 
that is, in its firſt year, it is marked on the breaſt and 
belly with longitudinal brown ſpots ranged vertically; 
but, after it has had two moultings, theſe diſappear, 
and their place is occupied by tranſverſe bars, which 


continue during the reſt of its life. Hence we are 


apt to be deceived with reſpect to this bird, from the 
change that happens in the diſpoſition of the colours 
of the plumage. The male is much ſmaller than the 
female: both are trained to the chace, and are 
carried on the hand, and not uſed as decoys; they ſoar 
not ſo high as thoſe whoſe wings are longer in propor- 
tion to 3 body; they have many habits in common 
with the ſparrow- hawk, yet they do not dart direct 
downwards upon their prey, but catch it by a ſide 
ſhoat. It appears by Belon's account that the gos- 
hawk can be enſnared by a contrivance fimilar to what 
is practiſed againſt the ſparrow-hawk. A white pigeon, 
which can be perceived at à great diſtance, is placed be- 


tween four nets, nine or ten feet high, incloſing 2 


ſpace of nine or ten feet each way round the pigeon, 
which is in the centre: the gos-hawk deſcends ob- 
liquely, puſhes the net to reach his prize, and, though 
entangled, he devours it, and till ſated makes few at- 


tempts to eſcape. 


The gos-hawk abounds moſt in Germany; andthe 


ſpecies ſeems to penetrate into the countries of 5 
| 3 | nor 


ET 2 5 
= CER ARE # "8 


bf 0.5; 3120-8. - wp 
eortn as far as Sweden, and advances in thoſe of the 
. and ſouth to Perſia and Barbary. Thoſe bred 
i Greece are, according to Belon, the beſt for falcon- 
1 Ry. « They have, ſays he, a large head, a thick 


© 
2 5 


<a 


. 7 heck, and much plumage. Thoſe of Armenia, he 
ads, have green eyes; in thoſe of Perſia, they are 
ic ht-coloured, hollow and ſunk; in thoſe of Africa, 
hoch arc leſs eſteemed, they are at firſt black, and 
tr moulting, become red.“ But this character is 
ot peculiar to the gos-hawks of Africa; thoſe of our 
on climate have eyes which aſſume a deeper red as 
bey advance in age. ; 8 
M. Buffon kept for a long time a male and female 
f the brown gos-hawk : the female was at leaſt a 
ird larger than the male, and its wings, when cloſed, 
ad not reach within fix inches of the end of the tail. 
oring the firſt five or fix weeks, theſe birds were of 
grey white; the back, the neck, and the wings, be- 
nme gradually brown; the belly and the under-part 
f the throat did not change ſo much, and were gene- 
y white or yellowiſh white, with longitudinal brown 
© ots the firſt year, and tranſverſe brown bars the fol- 
ing years. The bill is of a dirty blue, and the 
re of a leaden colour ; the legs are featherleſs, and 
ee does of adeep yellow; the nails are blackiſh, and the 
rthers of the tail, which are brown, are marked with 
er broad bars of a dull grey colour. During the 
tt year, the feathers under the throat are in the male 
ottled with a reddiſh colour, by which circumſtance 
ditfers from the female; though, if we except the 
e, it cloſely reſembles it in other reſpects. It was 
eeerved, that though the male was much ſmaller than 
ec female, it was fiercer and more vicious; they were 
ch difficult to tame; they fought often, but rather 
ch cheir claws than with their bill, which they ſeldom 
—_—ply but to tear the birds or other ſmall animals 
ear they want to catch; they turn upon their back and 
ebend themſelves with their ſpread talons. T hough | | 
—_ | confined 
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confined in the ſame cage, they were never perceived 
to contract the leaſt affection for each other. They 
continued together a whole ſummer, from the begin- 
of May to the end of November, when the female 
in a violent fit of rage murdered her mate, at nine or 
ten o'clock in the evening, when the filence of night 
had ſoothed the reft of the feathered race in profound 
repoſe. Their diſpoſitions are ſo bloody, that, if a 
gos-hawk be left with ſeveral falcons, it deftroys them 
all, one after another. It appears, however, to prefer nl 
the common and field mice and ſmall birds, and eager. 
ly devours raw fleſh, but conſtantly declines meat 
that has been cooked ; however, by long faſting, it 
can be brought to overcome this natural averſion. It 
plucks the birds very neatly, and tear them into pieces 
before it feeds; but it ſwallows the mice entire. 

The gos-hawk was formerly in high eſteem among 
falconers, 'being flown at cranes, geeſe, pheaſants, and 
partridges. It breeds in France and in Scotland, as 
well as in the countries before-mentioned ; and builds 
its neſt in trees. It is very deſtructive to game, and 
daſhes through the woods after its quarry with vaſt im- 
petuoſity; but, if it cannot catch the object of its pur- 
ſuit almoſt immediately, it deſiſts, and perches on a bough 
till ſome new game preſents itſelf. This ſpecies is allo 
common in Muſcovy and Siberia. They extend to the 
river Amur; and are uſed by the Emperor of China in 
his ſporting progroths attended by his grand falconer, 
and 1000 of the ſubordinate. . Every bird has a ſilver 

plate faſtened to its foot, with the name of the falco- 
ner who had the charge of it; that, in caſe it ſhould be 
loſt, it might be brought to the proper perſon: but, if he 
cannot be found, the bird is delivered to another off 
cer, called the guardian of loſt birds; who keeps it til 
it is demanded by the falconer to whom it belonged: 
That this great officer may the more readily be found 
among the army of hunters who attend the emperor, he 
erects a ſtandard in the moſt conſpicuous _ The 

| | Pecuic 


_— Of BIRDS. iar 
3X 1 ſpecific character of the gos. hawk (Falco palumbarius, 


inn.) is, T hat its cere is black, the margin and feet 


elo, the body duſky, the tail feathers marked with 


W pale bars, the eye-brows white.”, It is larger than 
te common buzzard, being one foot ten inches long, 
put is of a ſlender and more elegant ſhape. It is found 

in Europe, Aſia, and America. LE 
_ Synonymes.---L'Autour, Buff. Falco palumbarius, 
Lin. Gmel. Will. Klein, &c. Aſtur, Briſſ. Grofle 
gepfeilter falck, Friſch. In Italian, aſtore. In German, 
Labicbt, groſſer babicht. In Poliſh, jafrzabweilki. 
he Greek epithet is, ara; Htellaris; and the Latin 
appellation, accipiter ftellaris. | 


Taz SPARROW-HAWK or CAYENNE. 


6/ Cayenne; for it reſembles the ſparrow-hawk more 
chan any other bird of prey; being only ſomewhat 
larger and rounder ſhaped. Its bill is alſo thicker and 
longer, but the "gs rather ſhorter. The lower part 

of the throat is of an uniform wine colour; whereas, 


in the ſparrow-hawk it is white, or whitiſh: but in 


der it as kindred ſpecies, and perhaps the difference 
originates from the influence of climate. 1 


Tus PIGEON-HAWK. 


THIS bird is from Carolina, and is deſeribed by 
Cateſby under the name of pigeon- haut, which is 


iris, cere, and feet, yellow; its bill whitiſtr at its ori- 


with white feathers, mixed with ſome brown ones; 
3 flightly with red, and variegated with longitudinal 
_— brown ſpots. The feathers of the tail are brown like 
EE - 1 thoſe 


_ THIS bird is termed the hick-billed /parrow-bawk 


general the reſemblance is ſo cloſe, that we may conſi- 


more ſlender than the common ſparrow hawk. Its 


gin, and blackiſh near the hook; the upper part of the 
head, neck, back, rump, wings, and tail, covered 


the legs clothed with long white plumage, tinged 
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| thoſe of the wings, but marked with four white tranſ- 
ver ſe bars. 4 | F 


> a 


TRE HOBBY. OF 


THE hobby is much ſmaller than the falcon, and 
of a different diſpoſition. The fiery courage of the 


falcon prompts him to attack birds that are far ſuperior 


in ſize; but the cautious hobby, unleſs it is trained to 
the chace, rarely aſpires beyond the prey of larks and 
quails. The want of boldneſs, however, is compenſated 
by its induſtry. . No ſooner does it eſpy the ſportſman 
and his dog, than it hovers in the train, and endeavours to 
catch the ſmall birds that are put up before them ; and 
what eſcapes the fowling-piece eludes not the hobby. 
It ſeems not intimidated by the noiſe of fire-arms, and 
ignorant of their fatal effects; for it continues to keep 
cloſe to the perſon who ſhoots. It frequents the 
champaign country near woods, eſpecially where the 
larks are numerous. It commits great havoc among 
them, and theſe are well apprized of their fatal ene- 
my; they are alarmed when they deſcry it, and in- 
ſtantly dive into the buſhes, or ſeek concealment in 
the herbage. This 1s the only way in which the lark 
can effect its eſcape; for, though it ſoars to a great 
height, the hobby can ſtill outſtrip it. The hobby 
lodges and breeds in the foreſts, and perches upon the 
talleſt trees. Formerly the name of hobby was applied 
to the petty barons who tyrannized over their pea- 
ſants, and more particularly to. gentlemen of the ſport 
who would hunt on their neighbours? grounds without 
obtaining leave, and who hunted leſs ab pleaſure than 
for profit. This application of the name Hobby to 
country gentlemen might alſo be owing to another cir- 
cumſtance.. Thoſe who were not rich enough to keep 
falcons were contented with breeding hobbies. Hence 

the phraſe that every man muſt have his hobby. 
We may obſerve, that in this ſpecies of birds the 
plumage is blacker during the firſt year than in the 
fy ſucceeding 
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ſucceeding ones. In France there 1s a variety of the 
WE hobby, mentioned by Buffon. The difference con- 
dcs in this; that the throat, the lower part of the 
; neck, the breaſt, a part of the belly, and the great 
teathers of the wings, are cinereous and without ſpots; 
whereas, in the common hobby, the throat and the 
lower part of the neck are white, the breaſt and the 
upper part of the belly are white alſo, with longitudi- 
nal brown ſpots, and the great feathers of the wings are 
amoſt black. The tail, which in the common ſpecies 
is whitiſh below, daſhed with brown, is in the variety 
entirely brown. But notwithſtanding ſuch differences, 
teſe two birds are ſtill of the ſame kind ; for their ſize 
and port are the ſame, and beſides, they have in com- 
mon a fingular character, that the lower part of the 
belly and the thighs are covered with feathers of a 
bright ruſt- colour, and which is ſtrongly contraſted 
ith the reſt of the plumage. It is not unlikely but 
that all this diverſity of colours ariſes from the age or 
the ſeaſon of moulting. We have only to add, that 
in falconry the hobby is carried on the hand without 
any cover or hood, like the merlin, the ſparrow-hawk, 
end gos-hawk, and that it was formerly much uſed in 
bunting partridges and quails. The ſpecific character 
of the hobby, falco ſubbuteo: «The cere and feet 
—_ )<!ow, the back duſky, the nape of the neck white; 
the abdomen pale with duſky oblong ſpots, the under 
dc of the rump and the thighs anus” The male 


_ gs ſeven ounces; the length twelve inches; the 
alar extent two feet ſeven inches. It inhabits Europe 
and Siberia. In ſummer it is frequent in England; 
__ crc it breeds, and migrates in October. It is men- 
tioned above that the larks dread the fight of the hob- 
by. They remain fixed to the ground through fear, 
ich affords the fowler an opportunity of ſpreadin 
us net over them. This was a practiſed, _ 
eermed daring the larks, | 

_ >nymcs.---Lc hobreau, Buff, n 1 
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flight cafy and well ſupported : it has perſeverance and 


Head is ruſt- coloured, the upper fide of its back, 


in the cavities 
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Linn. Ray, Will. Mdr. Sc. Falco barletta, Ger. Orr, 
Dendrofalco, Brif. Friſch. Baum-falck, Gunth, Ne#. 


THE keſtrel is one of the moſt common of the birds 
of prey, and terrifies all the ſmall birds, on which ii 
ſhoots like an arrow, and ſeizes them with its talons; 
or, if it miſſes the firſt dart, it purſues them without 
fear even to the houſes, After it has ſecured its prey, 
It kills it, and plucks the feathers neatly ; but it is no: 
at ſuch pains with mice, for it ſwallows the ſmall ones en. 
tire, and tears the large ones into pieces. The ſoft parts of 
the carcaſe are digeſted in the ſtomach of the bird, Rn 
Hut the ſkin is rolled into a ball, and rejected at the 
bill. Its excrements are almoſt liquid, and whitiſh; 
and the rolls that are thrown out are found, by ſoak- 
ing in warm water, to be the entire ſkins of the mice. 
The owls, buzzards, and perhaps many other kinds 
of rapacious birds, reject alſo fimilar balls, which, 
beſides the ſkin, contain often the hardeſt portions of 
the bones. The ſame is the caſe with fiſher-birds; nl 
the bones end ſcales of the fiſhes are collected in the fi. BING 
mach, and thrown out at the bill. Th = 
Ihe keftrel is a pretty bird: its ſight is acute, its _—_ 


courage, and reſembles in its inſtinct the noble and ge- 
nerous birds. The female is larger than the male: its 


wings, and tail, marked with croſs bars of brown, and 
all the feathers of the tail are of a ruſty brown vari- 
ouſly 5 but in the N the Lond and tail arc 
and the u of the and wings are 

of , vinous EY ſprinkled with a few Sam 
Though this bird habitually frequents old ruins, i 
breeds ſeldomer in theſe than in the woods: and, when 
it depoſits its eggs neither in the holes of walls not 
of trees, it conſtructs a very flimſy 1 

| N . 0 


oc neſt, compoſed of ticks and roots, pretty much 
rec thac of the jays, upon the talleſt trees of the foreſt ; 
0ometimes it occupies the neſts deſerted by the crows. 
lt lays four eggs, but oftener five, and ſometimes fix 
or ſeven; of which the two ends have a reddiſh or 
pvelowiſh tinge ſimilar to the plumage, Its young are 
at g rſt covered with a white down, and fed with in- 


field mice, which it deſcries from aloft, as it hovers or 
WW wheels ſlowly round, and on which it inſtantly darts. 
Sometimes it carries off a partridge, and often catches 
pigeons that ſtray from the flock, But, beſides field 
nice and reptiles, its ordinary prey are ſparrows, 
W chaffinches, and other ſmall birds. As it is more pro- 


cc chan moſt of the rapacious tribe, the ſpecies is 
| more numerous and widerdiffuſed ; it is found through. 


che whole extent of Europe, from Sweden to Italy 
and Spain, and it occurs even in the more temperate 
W parts of North America. The ſpecific character of 
_ the keſtrel, Falco tinnunculus, Linn. is, © that the cere 
and feet are yellowiſh: the back rufous, with black 
points; the breaſt marked with duſky ſtreaks; the tail 
TSS rounded.” It was formerly trained in Great Britain, 
80 catch ſmall birds and young partridges, but laid 
aide when falconry fell into diſuſe. It is frequent in 


We appears in Sweden early in the ſpring, and departs in 
We September. It is uncertain whether it penetrates far- 
W ther north. | | 

Synonymes.---La creſſerelle, Baß. Falco tinnun- 
culus, Linn. Ray, Will. Friſ. Sc. Cenchris, Klein. 

Falco aureus, Id. Bothel geyer, Gynth. Kirch falck. 

Brunn. Windwachel, bittelweyer, wannenweyer, Kram. 

8 Gheppio acertello, gavinello, Zinn. Stannel, ſtonegall, 

vindover, 4/5. Sloane, Sc. The Greek name Keyyor, 

which ſignifies miller, is applied to the keſtrel, becauſe, 
as Seiner conjectures, the plumage of this bird is 

Vor. IV. No. 53. = ſprinkled 
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- | ſets; they are afterwards ſupplied with plenty of 


the deſerts of Tartary and Siberia, and breeds in the 
We {mail trees ſcattered through the open country. It 
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= NATURAL HISTORY ol 
ſprinkled with black ſpots like millet. The Latin ap. 
pellation !7nznunculrs from tinnitus, probably alludes ta 
its tinkling notes. The former, Rothel Geyer, means 
reddiſh vulture; Kirch Falck, church falcon; Vind. 

- <oachel, wind- bird; Ritteltveyer, riderkite;. WVannen- Wn 
gweyer, fanner-kite ; the three laft refer to the fanning 
motion made by this bird. In Italian it is alfo called ne 
tittineulo, tintarello, garinello, canibello. In Spaniſh, ne 
cernicalb, or zernicalo. It has been named in Engliſh, 
the fenegall, or fanne!, and the winabover. | 


THE STONE-FALCON. 


THIS bird is not ſo large as the keſtrel, and ap- 
pears very like the merlin, which is employed in fal- 
conry. It lodges and breeds, as we are told, in rocks. 
Friſch is the only naturaliſt who has given a diſtinct 
deſcription of it; and, upon a compariſon of his figure 
with thoſe of the keſtrel and merlin, we are much 
inclined to believe, that the ſtone- falcon and the ſpe. 
cies of the merlin uſed in falconry are the ſame, or t 
leaſt cloſely related. The Linnæan character of the 
ſtone- falcon: © The cere is yellowiſh, the upper ſide ml 
of the body cinercous, the under-fide rufous, witb 
duſky longitudinal ſpots, the tail cinereous, blackiſh 
near the end, the tip white.“ It is about the ſize of \_ 
the keſtrel, and twelve inches one-fourth long. Sy- 
nonymes.---Le rochier, Baff. Falco lithofalco, Gel. Wn 
Brif. Will. Sc. | a 
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1 THE merlin is the ſmalleſt of all the rapacious tribe, 


not exceeding the ſize of a large thruſn. Still we muſt une 
Teckon it a generous kind, and the neareſt approaching 
the ſpecies of the falcon: it has the ſame plumage, the 
ſame ſhape and attitude, the fame diſpoſition and do- 
cility, not inferior in ardour and courage. It can be 
ſocceſsfully flown againſt larks, quails, and even par- 
tridges, which it ſeizes and carries off, though they # 
muc 
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much heavier than itſelf; often it kills them with one 
ooo, ſtriking on the ſtomach, head, or the neck. 
= This ſmall bird, which reſembles the common-fal- 
con ſo much in its diſpoſition and courage, is however 
_ ſhaped more like the hobby, and ſtill more like the 
done: falcon: but its wings are much ſhorter than thoſe 
of the hobby, and reach not near the end of the tail; 
vhile, in the hobby, they project ſomewhat beyond it. 
We have before hinted, that its relation to the ſtone- 
falcon is fo clear, in the thickneſs and length of the 
995 body, in the ſhape of the bill, feet, and talons, in the 
colours of the plumage, the diſtribution of the ſpots, 
Ke. that there is treaſon to ſuppoſe that the ſtone-fal- 
conis a variety of the merlin, or at leaſt that they are 
two ſpecies ſo nearly connected, that they ought to 
ſüuſpend any deciſion reſpecting their diverſity. The 
merlin differs from the falcons, and indeed all the 
rapacious tribe, by a character which approximates it 
to the common claſs of birds; viz. the male and fe- 
male are of the ſame fize. The great inequality of 


ie, therefore, obſerved between the ſexes in birds of 
prey, cannot be attributed to the mode of life, or to 
any peculiar habit: it would ſeem at firſt to depend 
upon the magnitude; for, in the butcher-birds, which 
care ſtill ſmaller than the merlins, the males and females 


are of the ſame fize; while, in the eagles, the vul- 
tures, the ger-falcons, the gos-hawks, the-falcons, and 
the ſparrow-hawks, the female is a third larger than 
the male. Upon conſulting the accounts of the diſſec- 
uon of birds, we find mott females have a large dou- 
ble ccm, while the males have only one cæcum, and 
omctimes none at all; this difference of the internal 
= ſtructure, which is much more frequent in the females 
dan in the males, is perhaps the true phyſical cauſe of 
WS this exuberant 5 5 e 
be merlin flies low, though with great celerity and 
ene: it frequents woods and buſhes to ſeize the ſmall 
„ birds, and hunts alone unaſſiſted by its female «it 
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breeds in the mountain foreſts, and lays five or fix eggs. 
But, beſides the one juſt deſcribed, there is anothe; 
kind of merlin, found in the Antilles, which Friſch 
has figured and Briſſon deſcribed from nature. This 


differs conſiderably from the former, and ſeems to re. 
ſemble more the keſtrel. The purſuit of the lark by 
a couple of merlins, is reckoned the moſt delightful 
ſpectacle which this ſort of exerciſe can afford. They 
act in concert; and, while the one ſoars high in the 


air to ſtrike his prey from above, the other watche: Bll 
every motion below; ſo that the devoted lark has 10 


chance of eſcaping their united efforts. ; 
The ſpecific character of the common merlin, alc | 
gſalon of Linnæus: „The cere and feet are yellow, 


the head ferruginous, the upper ſide of the body aſu- RAN 
cœrulean, with ferruginous ſpots and ſtreaks, the un- 
der fide yellowiſh white, with oblong ſpots.” Gmelin RA 
and Latham regard the falconers' merlin, and that of a 


the Antilles, as ſimple varieties. 
Synony mes. L' Emerillon, Buff. Falco #falon, 

mel. Ray, Will. Klein. Briſſ. Cenchris, Friſ. Acci- 

piter ſmerillus, Ger. Or». The Latin name æſalon, 1s 


the ſame with the Greek «92>», which is of uncertain nn 
derivation. The modern names ſeem to allude to its 
preying upon blackbirds, merulz: ſmerlo or ſmergiio in 


Italian; myrle or ſnyrlin in German; and merlin in 
Engliſh. In ſome provinces of France it is called the 
Paſſetier, or ſparrow-catcher. 5 ä 

The new ſpecies of this genus, diſcovered by the 
late voyagers, or ſince the publications of Briſſon, But- 
fon, Latham, &c. are as follow: The white- bellied 
eagle, falco leucogaſter. The Japoneſe hawk, fail 
Faponicus. The fierce eagle, falco ferox ; from Al- 


tracan. The black-cheeked eagle, falco Americans; 2 


from North America. It is of the bulk of. the ring- 
tail eagle. The Cheela falcon, falco Cheela; from 
India, The Aſiatic falcon, falco Aſiaticus; from 


China. The ſpotted eagle, falco maculatus; a 87 
| 0 


of Europe. The Statenland eagle, Falco Auſtralis. 

rape Chilian falcon, falco tharus, Its cere and legs 
are yellow, its body blackith white, its top creſted. 
il breeds on lofty trees, laying five eggs. The black- 
backed eagle, falco melanonotus. The white-crowned 
eagle, fac leucoryphos. The Ruſſian eagle, falco mo- 
hit; from the deſerts on the Tanais. The caracca 
_ icon, fa/co criſtatus. The leverian falcon, falco 
everianus. The rough-legged falcon, falco lagopus; 
from the north of Europe and of America, The 
= booted falcon, Falco pennatus. The javan falcon, falco 
SS -:::111:45. The Arabian kite, falco forſcalii. Inha- 
bis Egypt in winter. The Auſtrian kite, falco Au- 
=. The equinoctial eagle, falco Equinoctialis; 
om Cayenne. The oriental hawk, Falco orientalis; 
rom Japan. The ſpeckled buzzard, falco variegatus; 
om North America. The ſclavonian falcon, falco 
77 7110745. The barred- breaſted buzzard, falco linea- 
,; from north America. The collared falcon, Falco 
—_— {5 ; from Sweden and Siberia. The long-tail. 
a falcon, falco macrourus; from Ruſſia. The nor- 
bern falcon, falco hyemalis; from New York. The 
oomboidal falcon, falco rhombeus; from the Ganges. 
be black-necked falcon, falco nigricollis; from Cay- 
ne. The white-necked falcon, falco allicollis; from 
ayenne. The rufous headed falcon, falco meridio- 
,; from Cayenne. The black and white falcon, 
a melanoleucos. Its legs are yellow, its body white; 
cs head, neck, back, axillæ, and wing - quills, black. 

 nhabits Ceylon, and is called æaloe koeroelgoya, Its 
ength s ſixteen inches, its weight ten ounces. The 

—_ rim falcon, falco ſufflator. * The laughing falcon, 

7 ci: ; from South America. The ſtreak- 
d falcon, falco melanops ; from Cayenne. The notch- 
d falcon, falco bidentatus; from Cayenne. The 


by pebree falcon, falco calidus; from India. The plum- 
—_ cu falcon, Falco plumbeus; from Cayenne. The 


arſh hawk, falco uliginoſus ; from America. The a 
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Bohemian falcon, falco Bobemicus. The brown hawk; 
falco badius; from Ceylon. The duſky falcon, falco 
obſcurns ; from North America. The Guiana falcon, 
Falco ſupercilioſus. The Ingrian falcon, falco veſpertiuus. 
Its cere, its legs, and its eye-lids, are yellow; its vent 
and its thighs ferruginous. It flies in the duſk of the 
evening, and preys chiefly on quails. It neſtles on the 
fummits of trees. It is found throughout Ruſſia and 
Siberia. The criard falcon, falco vociferus ; from India. 
The Siberian falcon, falco regulus. 


STRIX, on OWL, of the Order of ACCIPETRES. 


THE characters of this genus are, the bill is hooked, 
and covered at the baſe with briſtles, inſtead of 
that membraneous ſubſtance called the cere in other 
predatory birds. The noſtrils of owls are oblong, and 
their tongues cloven at the end; the heads are, in every 
ſpecies, remarkably large, and in ſome, the large 
apertures of the ear, called the horns, are covered 
with a tuft of feathers; their claws are hooked and 
ſnarp; and the outer toe capable of turning backward 
like that of the parrot. There are forty - three ſpecies, 
beſides many varieties; and they are ranged in two 

ſubdiviſions, the eared, and the earleſs. | 
The eyes of theſe birds diſtinguiſh them from every 
other genus; they are large and protuberant, and poſ- 
ſeſs ſuch exquiſite ſenſibility, that they are dazzled by 
the full light of day, and altogether overpowered by 
the rays of the ſun. As among quadrupeds, thoſe of 
the tiger and cat kind, by the ſtructure of the eye, are 
capable of ſeeing in a faint light, ſo among the feather- 
ed race, this numerous tribe is fitted for plunder amid 
the darkneſs of night, when the other animals are 
overpowered by fleep. In theſe birds,” ſays Gold- 
ſmith, © the pupil of the eye is capable of opening very 
wide, or ſhutting very cloſe ; by contracting the pupil 
the brighter light of the day, which would act too 
| 1 POW = 


* 
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powerfully on the ſenſibility of the retina, is excluded; 
0 by dilating the pupil, the animal takes in the more 
5 faint rays of the night, and thereby 1s enabled to ſpy 
L its prey, and catch it with greater facility in the dark.” 


Wee are not however to imagine that the eyes of 
theſe animals, which are ſo perfectly fitted for a feeble 

WW light, can ſee without it altogether, or are capable of 
penetrating into abſolute darkneſs. On the contrary, 
in the dead of night it is probable that they ſee but 
| little, and reſemble the hares, wolves, and ſtags, who 
iſſue from the woods to feed or to chace in the night; 
only the eyes of theſe animals ſeem leſs dazzled by the 
full glare of the rays of the ſun, It 1s in the evening 
twilight, or at the dawn of day, that the owls are belt 
fitted for ſeeing; it is then they iſſue from their dark 
| retreats to chace or ſurpriſe their prey. Their ſearch 
is generally ſucceſsfu] ; for, at theſe hours of reſt, the 
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little animals are off their guard, and incapable of elu- i 

ding their ſearch. . 

Except during the nights of moon-ſhine, their time 1 

of chace is but very ſhort; for they generally retire to M 
dbeir lurking places, before they are ſurpriſed by the | 
LS profound gloom of midnight, or the dazzling beams 1 
ot the ſun. Moonſhine 1s their harveſt; a ſeaſon of 1 
1 pleaſure and abundance; for then they protract their $ 

flight for ſeveral hours, and lay up an ample ſtore of 5 


proviſion. If, from the ſcarcity of game, they conti- 
nue their ſearch longer than uſual, and, following the 
dictates of appetite rather than of prudence, wait till 
broad day-light breaks upon them, they are bewilder- 
ed, dazzled, and confounded, and, however far from 
home, are obliged to remain in the ſame ſpot till the 
return of evening. If you force them away, they 
4 make ſhort flow flights, as if afraid of daſhing againſt 
3 ſome unſeen object. If the other birds perceive, by 
| his aukwardneſs or fear, the diſtreſs of the owl's ſitu- 
| ation, they fly with emulation to inſult him. The 
thruſh, the jay, the bunting, and the red-breaft, attack 
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an: NATURAL HISTORY 
him in a body, with cries, inſults, and ſtrokes of their 
wings. The unfortunate owl knows not how to de- 
fend himſelf, or where to fly; © aſtoniſhed and pur- 
blind, he only replies to their mockeries by aukward 
and ridiculous geſtures, by rolling his eyes, and turn- 
ing his head with ai air of ſtupidity.” Among this 
tribe of tormentors, the ſmalleſt and moſt feeble of 
his enemies are commonly the foremoſt ; and, by a 
miſtake ſimilar to what the owl himſelf has committed, 
they ſometimes prolong their inſults till the return of 
evening reſtores him the uſe of his fight. Then he 
becomes truly formidable, and inflicts on his tormen- 
tors dreadful revenge for their il|-timed audacity. 

All the different ſpecies of owls are not equally di. 
ſtinguiſned by ſenſibility in the organs of fight; and 
conſequently not equally overpowered by the light of 
day. The great owl of North America takes conſi- MW 
derable flights, and is ſometimes ſeen chacing its prey 
ſucceſsfully in broad day; while the common barn ow], 
far from being able to encounter the full rays of the 
| ſan, poſſeſſes ſuch ſenſibility of viſion, that it catches 
mice even in the middle of the night. This difference 
In the ſight of the owls, regulates the time of their 
depredations; ſuch as neareſt reſemble other birds, iſſue 
from their retreats immediately after the ſetting of the 
fun; the more quick ſighted, remain concealed till Iz 
ter in the evening, when they fall with deſtructive ſuc- 
ceſs on the ſmaller birds, in the midſt of that ſeaſon of 
'repoſe. The owls in general conceal themſelves in 
ſome dark retreat during the day; the cavern of a rock, 
the hollow of a tree, or the holes of a ruinous and 
unfrequented caſtle, are the ſolitary abodes preferred 
by theſe gloomy birds: there, they often render the 
ſolemnity of theſe dreary haunts tremendous by ther 
cries. The harſhneſs of their notes, the darkneſs and 
filence during which they are heard, joined to tbe 
gloomy habitations where theſe birds dwell, have al 


ways ſtrongly affected the imaginations of men, and give 
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riſe to melancholy ideas. The prejudices and weak- 
neſs of the uninformed part of mankind, alarmed by 


theſe frightful images, have always led them to regard 


the voice of the ſcreech-owl as a preſage of ſome fad 
calamity that awaited them. It is only, however, 
when the owls are ſtationary, that they utter theſe dole- 
ful notes; while in purſuit of their prey, they are all 
filent, as the ſmalleſt noiſe might alarm the animal which 
it is their endeavour to ſurpriſe. 


Tur GREAT-HORNED OWL. 


THE poets: have conſecrated the eagle to Jupiter, 
and the owl to Juno. The owl is indeed the eagle of 
the night, and the king of that tribe of birds which 
avoid the light of day, and reſume their activity after 

the ſhades of the evening deſcend. At firſt ſight it 


appears as large and ſtrong as the common eagle; but 


it is really much ſmaller, and its proportions are quite 
different. The legs, the body, and the tail, are ſhor- 
ter than in the eagle; the head much larger ;. the wings 
not ſo broad, and do not exceed five feet. It is eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed by its coarſe figure, its enormous head, 
the broad and deep cavities of its ears, the two tufts 


TE | which riſe more than two inches and a half on its 
crown; its bill ſhort, thick, and hooked; its eyes 
_ 2c, ſteady, and tranſparent; its pupils large and 


black, ſurrounded with à circle of an orange-colour ; 


its face encircled with hairs, or rather ſmall white rag 


ged feathers, which terminate in the circumference of 
other ſmall frizzled feathers; its claws black, very 


ſtrong, and hooked ; its neck very ſhort; its plumage - 


= of a ruſty brown, ſpotted with black and yellow on the 
back, and with yellow on the belly, mottled with black 
ipots, and ribbed with a few bars of a brown colour 
confuſedly intermixed ; its feet covered to the claws 
with a thick down and ruſty feathers ; atid laſtly, its 
rightful cry, with which it interrupts. the ſilence of 
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the night, when all the other animals enjoy the ſweets 
of repoſe. 

Ihe following particulars are mentioned by Friſch, 
in regard to the different cries of the great-horned ow], 
which he kept a long time. When it was hungry it 
uttered a ſound like that of the word pub; if it heard 
a perſon cough or hawk, it began very loud, like the 
laughter of a peaſant in liquor, and continued as long 
as poſſible without inſpiring.” I ſuppoſe,” ſubjoins 
Friſch, „that this was in the love ſeaſon, and that it 
took the coughing for the cry of its female: but, when 
it cries through pain or fear, the ſound is exceedingly 
ſtrong and harſh, though a good deal like that of the 
birds which prey by day.” The female differs from 
the male in nothing except that its plumage is generally 
darker. Its prey conſiſts moſtly of young hares, rab- 
bits, moles, and mice, which 1t ſwallows entire, di- 
geſts the fleſhy parts, and afterwards throws up the 
hair, bones, and ſkin, rolled into a ball; it alſo de- 
vours bats, ſerpents, lizards, toads, and frogs, and 
feeds its young with them. © I have,” fays Friſch, 
fed them with ox-fleſh and liver, of which they ſwal. 
lowed very large bits. If mice were thrown to them, 
they cruſhed the bones with their bill, then ſwallowed 
them one after another, ſometimes to the number of 
five. After ſome hours, the hair and bones are col- 
lected in the ftomach, and rejected through the bill. 
When they can get nothing elſe, they eat ſmall and 
middle ſized river- fiſn of every kind; and, after the 
bones are cruſhed and rolled in the ſtomach, they puſh 
theſe up the throat, and throw them out. They will 
not drink, a circumſtance which I have obſerved in 
ſome diurnal birds of prey.” We may obſerve that 
theſe birds can ſubſiſt without drinking; but they will 
often drink when they imagine themſelves to be con- 
l | | 

They neſtle ſometimes in hollow trees, but oftener 
in the ctags of rocks, or in the holes of lofty old walls. 

Vow 7 1 Their 


| Their neſt is near three feet in diameter, compoſed of 
| ſmall branches of dry wood interwoven with pliant 
roots, and ſtrewed with leaves. They commonly Jay 
two eggs, but ſeldom three; theſe reſemble ſomewhat 
the colour of the plumage of the bird, and are larger 
than hens eggs. The young are very voracious; and 
the parents are vigilant in providing ſubſiſtence, which 
they procure in ſilence, and with more agility than we 
ſhould ſuppoſe. They ſupport more eaſily the light of 
day than the other nocturnal birds; for they leave their 
haunts earlier in theevening, and later in the morning. 
Sometimes the great owl is ſeen attacked by flocks of 
cross, which accompany his flight and ſurround him by 
SE thouſands; he withſtands their onſet, drowns their hoarſe 
murmurs with his louder ſcreams, diſperſes them, and 
often when the light begins to fail he ſeizes ſome ill- 

fated victim from among them. Though his wings 


he can riſe to a great height, eſpecially about twilight; 
but at other times he generally flies low, and to ſhort 
diſtances. Its appearances in cities was alſo deemed 
an unlucky omen; Rome itſelf once underwent a 


The ancients had them in the utmoſt abhorrence; and 
thought them, like the ſcreech-owls, the meſſengers 
of death. Pliny ſtyles it Su funebris, and noctis 
SS 70/71. 3 
Solaque culminibus ferali carming bubo 
Sepe queri et longas in fletum ducere voces, VIRGIL. 


8 P erch'd on the roof, the bird of night complains, 
1 In lengthen'd ſhrieks and dire funereal ſtrains. 


7 | This ſpecies of the owl was formerly employed in 


falconry, to attract the notice of the kite; and he was 


| furniſhed with a fox-tail to heighten the ſingularity of 
his figure. Thus equipped, he ſkims along the ſur- 


face of the ground, and alights on the plain, without 


Vventuring to perch upon a tree. The kite perceives 
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are ſhorter than thoſe of moſt of the birds that ſoar, 


luſtration becauſe one of them ſtrayed into the capitol, 


as , Q ror 
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him from a diſtance, and advances not to fight or at- 


mountains of Lapland, is white, ſpotted with black; 


tack him, but to admire his odd appearances, and ge- 
nerally hovers about unguarded, till he is ſurpriſed by 
the ſportſman, or caught by the birds of prey that are 
flown at-him. | | | 

With regard to the internal ſtructure of this bird, 
it has been remarked, that the tongue 1s ſhort and 
broad, the ſtomach capacious, the eye incloſed in a 
cartilaginous coat in/the form of a capſule, the brain 
inveſted with a fingle coat thicker than that of other 
birds; and, as in the quadrupeds, there are two mem- 
branes which cover the cerebellum. It appears that 
in this ſpecies there is a firſt variety which includes a ſe- 
cond ; both are found in Italy, and have been menti- 
oned by Aldrovandus, The one may be called the 
black-winged great owl, and is the firſt variety of the 
great-eared owl in the Linnæan ſyſtem, and the Athe- 


nian horn-owl of Edwards and Latham. 


The ſecond, is the naked-footed great-horned owl, 
which is the ſecond variety of Linnæus, and the ſmooth- 
legged owl of Latham, | | 

The firſt differs from the common great-horned ow. 
only by the colours of its plumage, which 1s browner 
or blacker on the wings, the back, and the tail. The 
ſecond, which reſembles it exactly in the deepneſs of 
its colour, is diſtinguiſhed by its legs and feet, which 
are but ſlightly ſhaded with feathers. 

Beſides theſe two varieties, which are found in our 
own climate, there are others which occur in diſtant 
countries. The white eagle-owl of Lapland, mottled 
with black ſpots, appears to be only a variety produced 
by the cold of the north. This is the Strix Scandiaca, 
a variety of the Strix Virginiana of Linnæus, or Vir- 


inian eared owl. 


' Moſt of the quadrupeds are either white, or ſoon 


become ſo, within the polar circle, and many birds are ſub- 


ject to the ſame change. This bird, which is found in the 


and 
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and the difference of colour is what alone diſtinguiſhes * 
it from the common great-horned owl. We may 
therefore refer it to that ſpecies as a mere variety. As 
this bird can bear both heat and cold, it is found in the. 
north and ſouth of both continents; and not only 18 
the ſpecies ſpread ſo extenſively, but even the varieties. 
The jacuruiu of Brazil, deſcribed by Maregrave, is 
exactiy the ſame as our common great-eared owl; and 
one brought from the Straits of Magellan differs little 
from the European ſpecies. That mentioned by the 
author of the voyage to Hudſon's-bay by the name of 
HS crowned owl, and by Edwards eagle ow! of Virginia, are 
vouarieties which occur in America the ſame with thoſe 
nin Europe; for the moſt remarkable difference between 
the common cagle-owl and that of Hudſon's- bay and 
of Virginia is, that the tufts riſe from the bill, and 
not from the ears. But in the figures of the three 
eagle-owls given by Aldrovandus, the tufts riſe from 
the ears in the firſt only, or the common; and in the 
others, which are but varieties that occur in Italy, the 
tuft feathers are not inſerted at the ears, but at the 
| baſe of the bill, as in the eagle-owl of Virginia deſ- 
cribed by Edwards. Marcgrave ſays, It is equal in 
bulk to the gooſe ; its head is round like that of a cat; 
the bill thick and black, the upper mandible projecting: 
the eyes large, prominent, round, and ſhining like 
= cryſta], within which a yellow circle appears near the 
margin; near the ears are feathers two inches long, 
_ hich are ere, and tapering to a point like ears. The 
—_ 2:ct-crowned owl is very common in the country . = 
about Hudſon's-bay. It is a very ſingular bird, and 1 
its head is ſcarcely ſmaller than that of a cat; what are 
aalled its horns are feathers which riſe preciſely above 
dhe bill, where they are mixed with white, becomin 
by degrees of a brown red, ſpotted with black,.“ 
_ _ Edvards fays, this bird is one of the largeſt ſpe- 
| cies of owls, and much reſembling what we call the 
| Eagle-owl, Its head is as large as taat of a cat. The 
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jects beyond the lower, as in the 


NATURAL HISTORY 

bill is black; the upper mandible is hooked, and pro. 
les; it is alſo 
ſheathed with a ſkin in which noſtrils are placed, which 
is covered at the baſe with grey feathers that encircle the 
bill; the eyes are large, and the iris 1s ſhining and gold. 
coloured. The feathers which form theſe horns riſe 
immediately above the bill, where they are mixed with 
a little white ;- but as they advance above the head they 
become of a brown red, and terminate with black on 
the outfide. This article includes two ſpecies of owls 
in the Linnæan ſyſtem: 1ſt, Strix bubo, or the great- 
eared owl, which has a rufous plumage ; it is of the 
fize of the eagle; it inhabits Europe, and is found, 
though rarely, in the north of England, Cheſhire, 
and Wales. It includes three varieties: firſt, the 
Athenian horn-owl, which 1s of a darker colour, and 
has more flender feet : ſecondly, the ſmooth-legged 
owl, whoſe feet are naked: thirdly, the Magellanic 
eared ow], or jacurutu of Marcgrave, which is duſky- 
yellowiſh, variegated. with white. 2dly, Strix vir- 


ginianus, or the Virginian eared owl, the eagle owl, 


or horned owl. Its upper part is duſky, variegated 
with delicate rufous and cinereous lines; below, it is 


pale cinereous, with duſky tranfverſe ftreaks ; the 


throat and fides of 'the breaſt ſtreaked with duſky 
orange.” It is rather ſmaller than the preceding ; it 
inhabits the north of Afia, and the whole of America, 
where, during the night, it makes a hideous noiſe in 
the woods, not unlike the hallooing of a man, and 
has often miſled travellers. The Indians dread its omi- 
nous preſages, and are provoked at any perſon who 

mimics its hooting. 1 | 
Synonymes.---Le duc, ou grand duc, Buff. Strix 
bubo, Linn. Gmel. Will. Kram. Briff. Sc. Ulula, 
Klein. Bubo maximus, Ger. Orn. In Italian, gufo, 
duco, dugo. In Spaniſh, bubo. In Portugueſe, mocho. 
In German, ubu, hubu, ſchuſſut, bhu, becghu, hubuy, bub, 
Buo, pubs. In Poliſh, pubacz, ſowlexna. In mn 
| | he 


166 1Y OF BIRDS. „ al 
ne Greek name Ce; is perhaps derived from cs, an 
or. from the reſemblance of the cry of the ow] to the 
bellowing of an ox. The Latin o is ſaid to be 
WW formed from fo, a toad, which it was ſuppoſed by 
che vulgar to breed. Does it not come from bbs, Bo- 
2, an ox, for the ſame reaſon. as the Greek name? 


TRE LONG-EARED OWL. 
= THE ears of this bird are very wide, and covered 
Vith a tuft formed of fix feathers pointing forwards ;. 
but theſe tufts are much ſhorter than thoſe of the great 
owl, and hardly exceed an inch in length; they are 
BE however proportioned to its ſize, for it weighs only 
about ten ounces ; it is therefore a ſpecies evidently. 
EC iffcrent from that of the great owl, which is about 
the bulk of a gooſe. The long-cared owl meaſures 
about a foot from the point of the bill to the claws ; its 
—_—_ ings extend three feet, and its tail is five or fix inches. 
he upper part of its head, neck, back, and wings, 
rte marked with rays of grey, ruſty, and brown; the 
br caſt and belly are ruſty, with irregular and narrow 
brown bars; the bill is ſhort and blackiſh; the eyes 
fa finc yellow; the feet covered with ruſty-coloured 
eeathers as far as the origin of the claws, which are 
erretty broad, and of a blackiſh brown. We may alſo 


: : bſerve, that the tongue is fleſhy, and ſomewhat forked, 
oe nails very ſharp, the outer claw moveable, and may 


ec turned backwards; the ſtomach capacious, the gall- 
pladder very large, and the two cæcas proportionally 
icker than in the other birds of prey. 
This ſpecies is common in the north of England, in 
> cotland, and Wales; it is ſtationary during the whole 
ear, and is even found more readily in winter than in 


unmer. It commonly lodges in old ruined buildings, 


n the caverns of rocks, in the hollows of aged trees, 
nn mountain, foreſts, and ſeldom ventures to deſcend 
to the plains. When attacked by other birds, it 
akes a dexterous uſe of its talons and bill; and it even 

| | | | turns 
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to NATURAL HISTORY 

turns on its back when its antagoniſt is too powerful. 
This ſpecies admits of ſeveral varieties, the firft of which 
occurs in Italy, and has been deſcribed by Aldrovan- 
dus. It is larger than the common fort, and differs 
in the colour of its plumage. Theſe birds ſeldom 
take the trouble to conſtruct a neſt ; but depoſit their 
eggs in the neſts of other birds; often in thoſe of 
magpies, and ſometimes in thoſe of buzzards. They 
generally lay four or five eggs, and the young, which 
are at firſt white, acquire their natural colour in the 
courſe of fifteen days. Dos 

As this owl can ſupport cold, and is found in Swe- 
den and im France, and paſtes the winter in our lati. 
tudes, it could migrate from one continent into the 
other. It appears that it is found in Canada, and in 


many other parts of North America; and probably 


the owl of Carolina deſcribed by. Cateſby, and that of 
South America mentioned by Father Feuillée, are 
only varieties of our ſpecies, occaſioned by the differ- 
ence of climates; eſpecially as they are nearly of the 
fame fize, and differ only in the ſhades and diftribution 


of their colours. 


The following paſſage from Charlevoix muſt refer 


to the long-eared owl: There is heard almoſt every 
night in our iſland a kind of tawny owl which they call 


canot, and which utters a mournful cry, as if it hal- 
looed au canot (to the canoe), whence its name. Theſe 
birds are not larger than turtles, but they are exact 
fimilar in their plumage to the long - eared owls. They 
have two or three ſmall feathers on both ſides of the 


heads, which look like ears. Sometimes ſeven or eight 


of them aſſemble on our houſe-tops, and ſcream with. 
out interruption the whole night.“ Friſch, ſpeaking 


of this owl, fays, that its cry is very frequent and 


ftrong ; and he compares it to the hooting of children 


running to make game of one; but that this cry is 


common to ſeveral kinds of owls. The Judicrous geſ- 
tures aſcribed by the ancients to the long-eared owl, 
| : belong 
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OT long to moſt of the nocturnal birds; their aſpect is 


marked with aſtoniſhment, they turn their neck fre- 
0 quently, move their head upwards, downwar ds, ſide- 
aps, crack their bill, tremble with their legs, ſhifting 
heir toe backwards and forwards. If ſomething un- 
eommon occur, they open their large eyes, briſtle their 
eeathers, and look twice as big; they alſo ſpread their 
WE wings, cower, or ſquat, but ſuddenly riſe again as if to 
put themſelves in a poſture of defence. 

RE T he ſpecific character of the long- eared owl, Strix 
Ts, Linn. is, that “ the tufts of its ears conſiſt of fix 
eathers.“ It inhabits Europe, America, and the north 
of Afia, and is even found in the warm climate of 
ESSE cypt. It lives in the woods remote from the ſea, near 
the ſettlement of Hudſon's-bay. It approaches the 
dwellings, and is very noiſy. It builds in the trees, 
and never migrates. | 

= Synonymes.---Le hibou, ou moyen duc, Byf. Strix 
BS otus, Linn. Gmel. Will. Kram, Fc. Aſio, Brifſ. and 
ein. Noctua minor aurita, Friſch. Hornoder ohr- 
—_ cul, Guntb. Neſt. The horn owl, Albin. In Greek 
it was called gros, from es, the ear; in Latin, otis, or 
6%; in modern Italian it is termed gufo, or Barbigianni: 
in Spaniſh, wochuelo; in German, obr-eule, (ear-owl, ) 
alu: eule, or kautzlein ( coot- ; in Swediſh, Horn- 
2/2; in Poliſh, cluknocny, or ſowa-urſata. 


rar SCOPS, ox LITTLE HORNED OWL. 
RE THIS ſpecies is eafily diſtinguiſhed from the other 
SS two; for its ſize exceeds not that of the black · bird, 
and the tufts over the ears project only half an inch, 
and conſiſt of a ſingle feather: alſo, its head is much 
ſmaller in proportion to its body, and its plumage is 
more elegantly and diſtinaly mottled, being variegated 
with grey, ferruginous brown, and black, and its legs 
| are clothed to the origin of the nails with feathers of a 
| ruſty grey mixed with brown ſpots. It is diſtinguiſned 

| alſo by its inſtinct; for in ſpring and autumn it migrates 
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into other climates. It ſeldom paſſes the winter in our 
climate, but departs after, and returns a little before, 
the ſwallows. Though the ſcops-eared owls prefer the 
high grounds; they crowd where field-mice abound, 
and are uſeful in extirpating theſe deſtructive animals, 
which in ſome years multiply extremely, and conſume 
the grain, and deſtroy the roots of plants that are the 
moſt neceſſary to the ſupport of man. It has been 
often obſerved, that, when this calamity is threatened, 
the ſcops aſſemble in flocks, and make war fo ſucceſs- 
fully againſt the mice, that in a few days they entirely 
clear the field. Dale, in his, Hiſtory of Harwich, 
quotes two inſtances of this from Childrey. In the 
year 1580, at Hallowtide, an army of mice fo overran 
the marſhes near South-Minſter, that they ate up the 
graſs to the very roots. But at length a great number 
of ſtrange painted owls came and devoured all the 
mice. The like happened in Eſſex anno 1648.” Dale 
aſcribes this to the long-eared owl, yet the appellation 
of ſtrange painted owls ſeems to mark the ſcops. 
Perhaps theſe aſſemblies of the ſcops are formed 
with the view of beginning a diſtant journey : it is even 


* 


| probable, that they migrate from the one continent | 9 


into the other: for the bird of New Spain, mentioned 


by Nierenberg by the name of talcbicualti, is either of 


the fame ſpecies, or of one nearly allied to that of the 
ſcaps. But, though it travels in numerous flocks, it 1 
{ti] rare and not eafily caught. Their colour varts 
according to the age, the climate, and perhaps the ſex; 
they are all grey when young, but as they grow up 
ſome are browner than others; the colour of the eyes 
| ſeems to correſpond to that of the plumage ; thoſe 
that are grey have eyes of a pale yellow, in others the 
colour is deeper; but theſe differences are ſlight, and 
onght not to alter the claſſification. | 

_ Synonymes.---Le ſcops, ou petit duc, Buff. Strit 
ſcops, Linu. Gmel. Will. Briſſ. Klein. Hornoder ohr- 
eule, Guntb. Ne. Chiu, allocarello, chivino, £m. 
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10 nn the Greek Leu, which ſeems to be formed of ua, 
a madow, and g, the face; probably becauſe it avoids 
the light. EF 


Taz ALUCO, oz BLACK OWL. 


E aluco, which may alſo be named the Slacł 
cer, and which the Greeks called the haticorax or 
ib: raven, is the largeſt of all the owls. It is near 
WWE fittcen inches long from the point of the bill to the 

Cass; its head is large, round, and without tufts; its 
(ace ſunk as it were in the plumage ; its eyes are buri- 
ed in greviſh ragged feathers ; the iris blackiſh, or ra- 
ther deep brown; the beak of a yellow or greeniſh 
white; the upper part of the body a deep iron-grey, 
WEmottled with black and whitiſh ſpots; the under white, 
Vith longitudinal and tranſverſe bars; the tail ſome- 
what more than fix inches, the wings ſtretching a lit- 
e beyond its extremity, and when ſpread, meaſure 
chree feet; the legs covered to the origin of the nails 
ith white feathers, ſprinkled with black points: theſe 
baracters are fully ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the aluco 
rom all the others; it flies lightly, and not ruſtling 
ich its wing, and always ſideways, like the reſt of the 
dwis. Its cry, reſembling the howling of wolves, was 
Ec oundation of its name alula among the Romans; 
ed the ſame analogy has led the Germans to apply 
he term boo hoo. Salerne ſays, * this bird howls in 
—_c night, eſpecially when it freezes, with ſo gloomy a 
noan, as to terrrify women and children.“ > 


cConttantly in hollow trees, Sometimes it ventures in 
unter to approach the habitations of man; it-purſues 
and catches ſmall birds; but field-mice are its more 
1 uſual prey; it ſwallows them whole, and afterwards 
FEE diſcharges by its bill the ſkins rolled into balls. When 
eis unſucceſsful in the field, it reſorts to the farm 


early in the morning to the woods, about the time that 
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The aiuco lodges during ſummer in the woods, and 


Lyards and barns, in queſt of mice and rats. It retires | 
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164 NATURAL HISTORY 


the thickeſt copſe, or remains the whole day motionleſs 


in the foliage of the ſhadieſt trees. During inclement 


weather, it lodges in hollow trees in the day, and make; 


its excurſions in the night. Theſe inſtinctive habit 3 


are common to it and to the long-eared owl, as wel 
as that of depoſiting its eggs in the neſts of other 
birds, ſuch as the buzzards, the keſtrels, the crows, 
and magpies. It generally lays four eggs, of a dirty 
grey colour, round fhaped, and nearly as large as thoſe 


of a pullet. The ſpecific character of the aluco is ne: 


that © its head is ſmooth, its body ferruginous, it 
irides black,” It is a native of Europe, and is hel 
ſacred among the Calmuck Tartars. 

Synonymes.---La hulotte, Buff. Strix aluco, Lim 
Gmel. and Scop. Ulula, Briſſ. and Will. Nottu 
major, Friſ. Ulula vulturina, Klein, Black owl, Albin, 
Brown owl, Penn. and Lewin. In Greek, rv*lmepas ; in 
Latin, ulula, from its howling cry; in Italian, alocho; 
in German, bubu; in Poliſh, lelok, ſowka, and puſzzit; 
in Portugueſe, coruſa. — 5 


Tu TAWNY ox SCREECH OWL. 


THE tawny owl is diſtinguiſhed by its bluiſh eyes, 


the beauty and variety of the colours of its plumage, 


and its cry, by which it ſeems to ſhout or halloo wit ll 


a loud voice. The colour of the back, head, coverts 
of the wings, and on the ſcapular feathers, are a fine 
tawny red, elegantly ſpotted and powdered with 


black or duſky ſpots of various fizes: on the coverts 
of the wings and on the ſcapulars are ſeveral large 


white ſpots; the coverts of the tail are tawny, and 
quite free from any marks: the tail is variouſly blotch- 


ed, barred and ſpotted with pale red and black; in the 


two middle feathers the red predominates; the brel 
and belly are yellowiſh, mixed with white, and markel 
with narrow black ftrokes pointing downwards: tit 
legs are covered with feathers down to the toes. Th 

| ö 


the hares return to their retreats, and conceals itſelf in 0 


N 
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is the ſtrix of Aldrovandus, and what we call the ſcreech- 
oel; to which the folly of ſuperſtition had given the 
” power of preſaging death by its cries. The ancients 
believed that it ſucked the blood of young children: a 
fact ſome think not incredible; for Haſſelquiſt deſ- 
cribes a ſpecies found in Syria, which frequently in 
the evening flies in at the windows, and deſtroys the 


helpleſs infant: 


Nocte volant, pueroſque petunt nutricis egentes, 

Et vitiant cuneis corpora rapta ſuis. 

Carpere dicuntur lactentia viſcera roſtris, 

Et plenum poto ſanguine guttur habent. 

Eft ilis ſtrigibus nomen, ſed nominis hujus 

Cauſa quod horrenda ſtridere nocte ſolent. 5 
Ovid Faſt. vi. 135. 


The tawny owls are ſcarcely found any where but in 
the woods; they lodge in hollow trees, and ſeldom ap- 


| proach the habitations of men. It is a native of Swe- 


den, and other northern countries, and hence it has 
migrated into the continent, and is found in America, 


| even between the tropics. The ſpecific character of 


the tawny owl, or trix ſtidula Linn. is, © Its head is 


ſmooth, its body ferruginous, and the third feather of 
me wing longer than the reſt.” It inhabits the more 
WW outhern deſerts of Europe and Tartary; and even in 


England, it is pretty frequent in the woods. It breeds 
in the rook's neſts. It is not found in Siberia. Weighs 


| nineteen ounces. - 


Synonymes.---Le chat-huant, Buff. Strix ſtridula, 
Linn. Gmel. Brun. and Kram. Noctua major, Fri/. 
Strige, Zinn. The common brown or ivy owl, Vill. 
and Ab. In Greek zart, from n, ſea-green, on 
account of its colour; in Latin, noctua, being a noc- 
turnal bird; in German, it is milch ſanger (milk ſin- 
ger), kinder (the child), melcter (the milker), and 
flock-eule (the ſtick o.] ). | 


THe 
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Tus WHITE OWL. 


IHE white owl alarms the timid by its blowing 
notes, its ſharp doleful cries, and its broken accents, 
which often diſturb the deepeſt filence of the night, 
It is in ſome degree domeſtic ; it inhabits the moſt po- 
pulous towns, towers, belfries, the roofs of churches, ü 
and other lofty buildings, which afford it a retreat du- 
ring the day. It leaves its haunts about twilight, and 
continually repeats its blowing, which reſembles the 
ſnoring of a man who ſleeps with his mouth open. 
When it flies or alights, it utters alſo different ſharp = 
notes, which are all ſo diſagreeable, that, joined to the 
awfulneſs of the ſcene, re-echoed from the tombs and 
the churches in the ſtillneſs and darkneſs of night, inſpire 
dread and terror in the minds of women and children, 8 
and even of men who are under the influence of tje ü 
ſame prejudices, and who believe in omens and witches, 
in ghoſts and apparitions. They regard the white o-] ]]. 
1 as a funeral bird, and the meſſenger of death; and 
1 they are impreſſed with an idea, that if it perches upon 
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a houſe, and utters cries a little different from ordinary, 20 
it then ſummons the inhabitant to the tomb. x 
It is readily diſtinguiſhed from the other earleſs owls, Bm 


by the beauty of its plumage ; it is nearly of the ſame 
ſize with the tawny ow], ſmaller than the aluco, and 
larger than the brown ow]. Its extreme length is a foot, 
or thirteen inches; its tail meaſures only five inches; 
the upper part of its body is yellow, waved with grey 
and brown, and ſprinkled with white points; the under 
part white, marked with black ſpots ; the eyes regular- 
ly encircled with white feathers, ſo ſlender that they 
might be taken for hairs; the iris is of a fine yellow, 
the bill white, except the end of the hook, which is 
brown; the legs covered with white down, the claus 
white, and the nails blackiſh. There are others which, 
though of the ſame ſpecies, ſeem at firſt to be very dit- 
ferent; in ſome the breaſt and belly are of a _ 
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| T | low, ſprinkled the ſame black points; in others they 
: 1 are perfectly white; in ſome yellow, and without a 


a angle ſpot. The female is ſomewhat larger than 
WE the male, and the colours of its plumage are lighter 
and more diſtin&; and of all the nocturnal birds its 
= plumage is the moſt beautifully varied. „ AL 4 

= The ſpecies of the white owl is numerous, and very 
common in every part of Europe. It is alſo found through 
the whole of the continent of America. Marcgrave 
found it in Braſil, where the inhabitants call in tuidara. 
he white owl does not, like the aluco and the taw- 
I ny owls, depoſit its eggs in the neſts of other birds. 
WT It drops them in the bare holes of walls, or in the 
WE joiſts of houſes, and alſo in the hollows of trees; nor 
does it ſpread roots or leaves to receive them. It be- 
WE gins early in the ſpring, in the end of March, or the 
WS beginning of April. It lays five eggs, ſometimes fix 
or ſeven, of a longiſh ſhape, and whitiſh colour; it 
feeds its young with inſe&ts and fragments of mice. 
Their parents clear the churches of the mice; fre- 
{quently drink or rather eat the oil from the lamps, eſ- 
pecially when it hath congealed; ſwallow mice and ſmall 


dirds whole, vomiting afterwards the bones, feathers, 
and ſkin. In fine weather, moſt of theſe birds viſit 


HR tbc neighbouring woods in the night; but return to 
DE their uſual haunts in the morning, and there ſlumber 
and ſnore till dark, when they fally from their holesy 
and fly tumbling almoſt to the ground: In the ſevere 
ſeaſons five or fix are ſometimes diſcovered in the ſame 
bole, or concealed in the fodder, where they find ſhel- 
eer, warmth, and food; for the mice are more plentiful 
then in the barns than at any other time. In autumn 
GY they kill the wood-cocks, and eat them on the {pot ; 
they ſometimes carry off thruſhes and other {mall 
birds, often ſwallowing them entire with their feathers. 
Thbeſe inſtincts, and that of flying ſide ways with ruſt- 
5 ling wings, are common to the white, the aluco, and 
„ the tawny owls. The ſpecific character of the white 
—_— | ge 353 owl, 
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ſcblaffer eule, the ſleepy owl. 


it even prefers mountainous tracts, craggy precipices, 


or lodges c Xx 
which is a bright yellow, diſtinguiſhes. it from ti: ln 
aluco and the tawny . owls. The difference is more 
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owl, ftrix flammea, Linn. is, that “' its head is ſmooth, 
its body yellowiſh, with white points; below it is 
whitiſh, with blackiſh points.“ It is common in 
England. It is found through Europe and America, 
but not farther north than the latitude of Sweden. In 
Tartary it receives divine honours, from a tradition 
that it was inſtrumental in ſaving the Emperor Zingis 
Khan; and even at prefent, the Kalmucks have re- 
tained the cuſtom of wearing a plume of its feathers RM 
on great feſtivals. . : | | 

Synony mes.---L'Effrate, ou la freſaie, Buff, Strix 
flammea, Linn. Gmel. Mull. and Bor. Aluco, Briſ, 
Ray, Brun, and Klein. Aluco minor of Aldrovandus, 
Will. Tuidar, Marcgr, Shileffer eule, perle-eule, 
Friſch. The Greek name xa is perhaps taken from 
the ſame word, which ſignifies pity, alluding to its 
mournful cries; the German appellations allude to its 
figure and manner of living; {chleyer-eule, veiled ow!; ne 
perle-eule, pearled owl; kirch-eute, church owl; and 
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THIS ſpecies is pretty common, but does not fre- 
quent our habitations ſo much as the white owl. lt 
haunts quarries, rocks, ruins, and deſerted edifices; __ 


and ſequeſtered ſpots; but it never reſorts to the woods, WM 
in hollow trees. The colour of its <6, (NM 


flight between it and the white owl ; becauſe in both, 
the iris is yellow, ſurrounded with a circle of ſmal 
white feathers ; the under-part of the belly. is tinged 
with yellow ; and their fize is nearly the ſame. But 
the brown owl is of a deeper colour, marked with 
larger ſpots reſembling ſmall flames; whereas thol: 
of the white owl are only little points or drops; hence 
the former has been termed noctua meata, and tis 


latter ncctua guttata. The feet of the brown _ 
| cloſe! 


1 F Inn 7 ally 
Cloſely covered with feathers, and the bill is brown; 


„ 
r 


* 


ile the bill of the white owl is whitiſh, and brown 


only near the tips. In this ſpecies alſo, the plumage 
r the female is marked with ſmaller ſpots than the 
male, and its colours more dilute. In the night they are 
ery clamorous; and when they hoot, their throats 
are inflated to the fize of an hen's egg. In the duſk 
#7 0 the y approach our dwellings; and will frequently enter 
rigeon-houſes, and make great havoc in them. They 
gageſtroy numbers of little leverets, as appears by the 
: - | egs Ae found in their neſts. They alſo kill 
abundance of moles, and ſkin them with as much dex- 
ecrity as a cook does a rabbit. They build early, and 
5 5 Hay four eggs, of an elliptic form, and of a whitiſh 
colour. It appears that the brown owl, which is com- 
von in Europe, eſpecially in the hilly countries, is 
alſo found in the mountains of Chili; and that the 
ſpecies deſcribed by Father Feuillee by the epithet of 
SE 24-7, becauſe it was diſcovered in a hole in the ground, 
= only a variety of the European kind, differing by 
the diſtribution of its colours. If indeed it had made 
Wt he excavation itſelf, as Father Feuillee imagines, we 
ut confider it as entirely diſtinct from any owl even. 
f the ancient continent. But ſuch a ſuppoſition is 
uneceſſary; it is moſt likely that, guided by inſtinct, 
r only crept into holes which it found already formed. 
rather du Tertre, ſpeaking of a nocturnal bird called 
the evil in our American iſlands, ſays, that it is as 
large as a duck; that its aſpect is hideous; its plu- 
mage mixed with white and black; and that it lives on 
the higheſt mountains; that it burrows like a rabbit in 
the holes which it makes in the ground, where it lays 
its eggs, hatches, and raiſes its young; that it ne- 
ver deſcends from the mountains, except in the night; 
and, when it is on the wing, it utters a melancholy 
frightful cry. This is certainly the ſame bird with the 
one mentioned by Feuillee, and with the brown owl. 
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common in England. It includes two varieties: i 


they are Rtil}-a diftin& ſpecies; for the ſcops is furniſhed 
with very ſhort flender tufts, conſiſting of a fingle fer 
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The ſpecific character of the brown owl, or /ri'; 
ulula, given by Linnaeus, is, That the upper pat 
of its body is duſky, with white ſpots; the tail-fez. 
thers inſcribed with white lines.” The deſcription of 
Latham is more accurate and complete: Its head ii x 
ſmooth; the upper part of the body is tawny, with 
duſky longitudinal ſpots; below whitiſh with duſk; {Ra 
longitudinal ſpots; below whitiſh with duſky lines; the BR 
tail marked with duſky bars.” It is. fifteen inches and 
a half long, and weighs fourteen ounces. It is not 


The arctie owl, ftrix artica, of which the body is fe. 


ruginous above, with black ſpots; and the orbits, the nn 


bill, and a bar under the wings, are black. It inha- 
bits the northern parts of Sweden, and is eighteen 
inches long. 2. The caſpian owl, firix accipitrina, of 
which the upper part of the body is ſlightly yellowiſh; | 
and below it is yellowiſh white, with blackiſh longitu - 
dinal ſpots. It inhabits the Caſpian Sea, the ſouthern | 
parts of Ruſſia and Tartary, and occupies deſerted neſts. 
Synony mes.---Le chouette, ou la grande cheveche, 
Buff. Strix ulula, Linn. Gmel. Mull. and Georgi, 
Ulula, flammeata, Friſch. Strix cinerea, Ray, Mil. 
and Browſe, Noctua major, Briſſ. Noctua ſaxatilis, -_ 
Gen. and Aldrov. Grey owl, Vill. Great bronn 
owl. Alb. Perhaps its Greek name aywa; is from at, 
ute A goat, becauſe like that animal is fond of rocks. 
The appellation in German is ftein-euie, for the ſane 
reaſon. In Poliſh it is called ſ o a. | 1 


Tax PASSERINA, ox LITTLE OWL. 


THE little owl and the ſcops owl are nearly of the 
fame ſize, both being the ſmalleſt of the genus. They 
are ſeven or eight inches long from the point of the bil 
to the claws, and not larger than a blackbird ; but 
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ther on each ſide of the head, which are entirely want- 
ing in the little ow! : beſides the irides are of a lighter 
1 yellow ; the bill of a paper-colour; the feathers that 
WE cncircle the face are white tipt with black; the head 
A 1 | brown, ſpotted with white; on the breaſt is a mixture 
of white and brown; the belly is white, marked with @ 
few brown ſpots; the tail of the ſame colour with the 
"EEE back; in each feather barred with white; in each adorn- 
ed with circular white ſpots, placed oppoſite to one 
another on both ſides of the ſhaft; the legs and feet 
are covered with feathers down to the claws. The 
RE Italians make uſe of this owl to decoy ſmall birds to 
tue limed twig. Mr. Stewart, author of the Anti- 
= quities of Athens, informs us that this ſpecies of owl 
vas very common in Attica; that they were birds of 
WE paſſage, and appeared there in the beginning of April 
in great numbers; that they bred there; and that they 
8 retired at the ſame time as the ſtorks, whoſe arrival 
they a little preceded. It ſeldom haunts the woods; 
but its chief abode is among ſolitary ruins, caverns, and 
old deſerted buildings, and it rarely lodges in hollow 
trees. In all theſe reſpects it reſembles moſt the brown 


„ 
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8 B owl. Nor is it entirely a bird of night; but ſees much 


"Setter in the day than the other no&urnal birds, and 
ven chaces the ſwallows and other ſmall birds, though 
wich very little ſucceſs. It is more fortunate in the 
arch for mice, which it ſwallows, not entire, but tears 
them in pieces with its bill and claws; and it plucks 
he birds neatly before it eats them; in which inſtinct 
differs from the other owls. The ſpecific character 
f the little owl, frix paſſerina, is © That its head is 
Smooth, and the feathers of its wings marked with 
eie orders of ſpots.” It is very rare in England. In North 
emerica it is found from Hudfon's-bay to New York, 
nad called by the Eſquimaux f6ipmoſpitl. They build 
ways in the pines, and in the middle of the tree, and 
awo eggs; remain moſtly ſolitary in the day, hut 
ere active in the ſearch of their prey during the night. 
„ 1 | Syn- 
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Synonymes.---La cheveche, ou petite chouette, 
Buff. Strix paſſerina, Linn, Gmel. Scop. Brun. Mul. 
Kram, &c. Noctua minor, Ray, Will. and Klein. La 
civetta, Olin. and Zinn. The Greeks and Romans 
ſeem to have had no name appropriated to this ſpecies; 
and probably they confounded it with the ſcops owl, 
or to. This is the caſe in the modern languages: 
both are termed ⁊zuetta or civetta in Italian; ſechuza in 
Spaniſh ; mocho in Portugueſe; kautzlein in German; 
and /zowa in Swediſh, | 

| | TAE CABURE OWL. 

THIS bird is named caboor by the Indians of Bra- 
zil, which has tufts of feathers on its head, and which 
is not larger than the juniper thruſh. Maregrave de- 
ſcribes it to be of the ſize of a fieldfare; its head round; 
its bill ſhort, yellow, and hooked, with two holes for 
the noſtrils; the eyes beautiful, large, round, and 
yellow, with a black pupil; under the eyes, and on the 
fide of the bill, are long brown hairs; the legs are ſhort, 
and they, as well as the feet, are clothed completely 
with yellow feathers; the toes commonly four in num- 
ber, with nails that are' ſemilunar, black and ſharp; 
the tail broad, the wings terminating at its origin; 
the body, the back, the wings, and the tail, are of a 
pale duſky colour, marked on the head and neck with 
very ſmall white ſpots, and on the wings with larger 
ſpots of the ſame colour; the tail is waved with white; 
the breaſt and belly of a whitiſh-grey, clouded with 
light brown. Marcgrave adds, that this bird is eafily 
tamed; that it can bend its head, and ftretch its neck 
ſo much as to touch with the point of its bill the mid- 
dle of its back; that it frolics with men like a monkey, 
and makes ſeveral antic motions ; that it can erect the 
tufts on the ſides of its head fo as to repreſent ſmall 
horns or ears; and that it feeds upon raw fleſh. 

Synonymes.---The cabure is the braſilian-eared ow! 
of Latham; frix braſilienſis of Gmelin; the 40 bra- 

25 | filienfis 
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_ lienſis of Briſſon; the noctua Sraſilienſis of Ray; and 
tttze ulula brafilienſis of Klein. Specific character: © Its 
| head eared; its body duſky-ferruginous ſpotted with 
white; below whitiſh, with duſky. ferruginous ſpots ; 
the tail- feathers ſtriped with white.“ 

TAE FUNEREA OWL. 

THIS ſpecies is ſcarcely larger than the ſparrow- 
hawk, and the length of its wings and tail give it a fimi- 
lar appearance. The ſhape of its head and feet however 
ſhews, that it is more nearly allied to the genus of 
owls; but it flies and catches its prey in broad day, 
like the other rapacious diurnal birds. Its bill is like 
that of the ſparrow-hawk, but not . cornered on the 
ſides; it is gloſſy and orange-coloured, covered almoſt 
entirely with hairs, or rather ſmall ragged grey feathers, 
like moſt of the owls; the iris 1s orange, the eyes en- 
circled with white, and ſhaded with a little brown, 
ſpeckled with ſmall longiſh duſky ſpots, and on the 
outſide of this white ſpace is a black ring, which extends 
as far as the ears; beyond this black circle there is 
1 again ſome white; the crown of the head is deep 

= brown, mottled with ſmall white round ſpots; the arch 
of the neck and its feathers, as far as the middle of 
the back, are of a dull brown, edged with white; the 
wings are brown, and elegantly ſpotted with white; 
the ſcapular feathers are barred tranſverſely with white 
and brown; the three feathers next the. body are not 
ſpotted, but only bordered with white ; the lower part 
of the back and the rump are of a deep brown, with 
tranſverſe ftripes of lighter brown; the lower part of 
the throat, the breaſt, the belly, the fides, the legs, the 
rump, and inferior coverts of the tail, and the ſmaller in- 
ferior coverts of the wings, are white, with brown 
tranſverſe ribs, but the larger coverts of the wings 
are of an obſcure aſh-colour, with white ſpots on the 
two edges; the firſt of the quill-feathers of the wing 
is entirely brown without the leaſt ſpot or border of 

8 white, 


— — 
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and Muller, the ftrix canadenſis of Briſſon, and the 


time it is the moſt beautiful, for its plumage is white 
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white, and is not in the leaſt like the reſt of the quill. 
feathers, as may be remarked alſo in the other owls; 
the feathers of the tail are twelve in number, of an 
aſh-colour below, and a dull brown above, with white 
narrow tranſverſe bars; the legs and feet are covered 
with fine ſoft feathers, white like thoſe of the belly, 
barred with ſhorter and narrower brown lines ; the 
nails are hooked, ſharp, and of a deep brown colour. 

Synonymes.-- This is the /rix funerea of Linnæus 


Canada owl of Latham. It flies high like a hawk, and 
preys by day upon the white grous. It attends the 
fowler, and often ſteals the game before he has time 
to pick it up. It is found in North America, in Den. 
mark, and Sweden, and is very frequent in Siberia, 


TE HARFANG, ox GREAT WHITE OWL. 


THIS bird inhabits the northern parts of both con. 
tinents, and is known by this name in Sweden. It 
is not furniſhed with tufts on the head, and it is ill 
larger than the great-horned owl. Like moſt northern 
birds, its colour is ſnowy-white. Edwards deſcribes 
it as follows: The great white owl is one of the 
largeſt of the nocturnal birds of prey, and at the ſame 


as ſnow: its head is not fo large in proportion as that 
of the owls ; its wings, when ſpread, meaſure 16 inches 
from the ſhoulder to the end of the longeſt feather, 
which may give an idea of its bulk. It is ſaid to prey 
in open day upon the white grous about Hudſon's Bay, 
where it remains the whole year. Its bill is hooked 
like a hawk's, and has no corners on the edges; it is 
black, and perforated with wide noſtrils, and is alſo 
almoſt entirely covered with tiff feathers, fimilar to 
the briſtles at the baſe of the bill, and reflected out- 
wards. The pupil is encircled by a brilliant-yellow 
iris; the head, the body, the wings, and the tail, = 
| mar 
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marked with ſmall brown ſpots. The higher part of 
the back is tranſverſely barred with ſome brown lines, 
the ſides below the wings are alſo barred in the ſame 
manner, but by narrower and lighter lines: the great 
feathers of the wings are ſpotted with brown on their 
outer edges; there are ſpots alſo on the coverts of the 
wings, but the inferior coverts are pure white, The 
legs and feet are covered with white feathers; the nails 
are long, ſtrong, black, and very ſharp.” 

This bird is common in the country about Hudſon's 
Bay; but it ſeems to be confined to the northern tracts; 
for in the New Continent it is very rare; in Pennſyl- 
vania and in Europe it never appears farther ſouth than 
Dantzick. It is almoſt white, and ſpotleſs in the 
mountains. of Lapland, Klein informs us, that it is 
named hurfang in Sweden, and «ve;/ebunte ſchlicteteeule 
(i. e. white-chequeredſmooth owl) in Germany; and that 
he had in Dantzick a male and female alive for ſeveral 
months in 1747. Ellis relates, that this bird and thegreat- 
horned owl are frequent in the tracts near Hudſon's Bay: 
it is, ſays he, of a dazzling white, hardly diſtinguiſh - 
able from ſnow; it appears the whole year, flies often 
in open day, and hunts white partridges, (grous.) On 
the whole, therefore, the harfang, which is the largeſt 
of all the owls, is moſt frequent in the northern regions, 
and probably avoids the heats of the ſouth. 4 

It is found in Pennſylvania, and probably in Ice- 
land; for Anderſon has given a figure of it in his deſ- 
cription of Iceland; and though Horrebow, who has 
criticiſed that work, aſſerts that no kind of owl is found 
there, yet this ought not to be admitted upon the ſingle 
credit of one whoſe principal aim it ſeems is to contra- 
dict Anderſon. | | : 

Synonymes.---This is the frix nyFea of Linnæus, 
&c. the ulula alba of Klein, the white owl of Hudſon's 
Bay of Briſſon, the great white owl of Edwards, and 
the /nowy owl of Pennant and Latham. The ſpecific 

| Cats character, 
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character, the head ſmooth, the body whitiſh, with 
duſky lunar ſpots diſperſed.” 


Tux CAYENNE OWL. 


THIS bird is of the ſize of the tawny owl, from 
which it differs by the colour of its eyes, which arc 
yellow; ſo that it is equally related to the white owl, 
but really differs from both. It is particularly 
remarkable for its rufous plumage, waved tranſverſely 
with brown narrow lines, not onlv on the breaſt and 
belly, but even on the back; its bill is of a fleſh colour, 
and its nails black. Specific character: * The body 
ſtriated with rufous, waved tranverſely with duſky 
colour; the irides yellow.” Synonymes.---Le chat- 
huant de Cayenne, Buff. Strix cayanenſis, Gmel. 

Dr. Latham ſays it is twenty-one inches in length; 
the upper parts of the body of, a reddiſh colour; the 
lower parts of a rufous white: the head and neck are 
white, and not ſo full of feathers as thoſe of owls ge- 
nerally are, and from this circumſtance it appears not 
unlike a hawk: a large patch of dark brown ſurrounds 
. each eye, giving the bird much the appearance of 
wearing ſpectacles; the legs are covered with feathers 
quite to the toes, and are of a yellowiſh colour, A 
ſpecimen of this curious bird may be ſeen in the Leve- 
rian muſeum. *' 


Tux CANADA OWL. 


This is conſidered by Briſſon as a ſpecimen of the 
tawny owl, but it appears to be more allied to the 
brown. It differs from the latter, however, becauſe | 
its breaſt and belly are marked with regular brown 
croſs bars; and this ſingular property is alſo obſerved 
in the little ow] of America. Specific character: 
The head ſmooth, the body duſky ſpotted with white, 
ſtreaked below with white and duſky, the wing fea- 
thers variegated with white ſpots, the tail 5 

Ls ſtreake 
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Qreaked with white.” Its length ſeventeen inches, 


and its alar extent two feet. It weighs twelve ounces. 


Synonymes.---La chouette, ou grande cheveche 
de Canada, Buff. Strix funerea, Linn. 


| THz SAINT DOMINGO OWL. 

THIS bird comes from St. Domingo, and ſeems 
entirely a new ſpecies. It is the neareſt related to the Eu- 
ropean owl. Its bill is larger, ſtronger, and more 
hooked, than that of any other earleſs ow]. It differs 
from the brown owl in another circumſtance alſo; its 


belly is of a ruſty uniform colour, and there are only 


ſome longitudinal ſpots on the breaſt ; whereas the 
brown owl of Europe is marked on the breaſt. and 
belly with large oblong pointed ſpots, which has given 
occaſion to the name of flaming owl, noctua flammeata. 
Specific character: The head ſmooth, the abdomen 
rufous, the breaſt marked with ftraggling longitudinal 
ſpots.” Synonymes.--- La chouette, ou grande che- 
veche de Saint-Domingue, Buff. Strix Dominicenſis, 
Gmel. 1 ; | 


The following thirteen . are alſo newly diſco- 


vered, and are omitted in Buffon, Linnæus, Latham, 
&c. The Virginian eared owl, trix Virginianus. The 
Ceyloneſe eared owl, trix Ceylonenſis. The Chineſe 
eared owl, trix ſinenſis. The Coromandel eared owl, 
trix Coromanda. The Scandinavian eared ow), friæx 
Scandiaca. It lives in the mountains of Lapland, and 
is as large as a peacock. The mottled o%l, ftrix ne- 
via; from New York. The Indian eared owl, frix 
bakkamuna ; from Ceylon. The Siberian eared owl, 
firix pulchella, The wapachtu owl, ftrix wapachtu; 
from Hudſon's Bay. The cinereous owl, ftrix cine- 
rea; from Hudſon's Bay. It flies in pairs. The 
Swediſh owl, trix tengmalmi. The Acadian owl, 
Arix Acadica; from North America. The New Zea- 
and owl, Rrix fulva. | N 
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LANIUs, Taz SHRIKE, ox BUTCHER-BIRD, 


of the order of ACCIPITRES. | 
HIS genus, which is tiled by the French pie gre/che, 


cloſes the liſt of rapacious birds; and connects 
them in the great chain of nature with the order of 
ies, which ſucceeds. They are allied to the former, 
y the ſtrength and crookedneſs of the bill, and by 
their predatory life; to the latter, by the form of their 
toes, the ſhape of their tail, and their capacity of feed- 
ing upon inſets, when there is a deficiency of fleſh. 
There are many different ſpecies of this bird in both 
the Old and New World; it is an inhabitant of every 
climate, the arctic regions excepted. The diſtinguiſh- 
ing characters of this genus are the followings: bill 
pretty ftraight, with a tooth on each fide near the tip, 
and naked at the baſe; the tongue jagged; and the 
middle toe conneRed to the firſt joint. There are fif- 
ty-three ſpecies, beſides ſeveral varieties, 

Theſe birds are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, even at a diſ- 
tance, by their Ts together in families, after 
the young are capable of flight. In this reſpe&, they 
differ remarkably from the predatory birds already 
deſcribed, who generally baniſh from the neſt their 


young, while they are yet incapable of providing for 


themſelves. The female butcher bird provides for 
her young with the moſt affectionate care: ſhe at firſt 
feeds them with inſects, and afterwards accuſtoms them 
to ſmall morſels of fleſh, which the male ſupplies with 
wonderful attention. When the offspring grows up, 
the parental regards do not ceaſe: the old affociate 
with the young during the whole autumn and winter, 
without aſſembling in larger flocks. They make the 
ſafety of the family a common intereſt; they live to- 
gether in peace, and chace their prey in concert. It 
18 only the powerful call of love that break the 2 
| this 


ER 
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this family attachment, and ſeparates the young from 


their parents to rear families of their own. 


Though of a ſmall ſize and apparently ſlender in the 


form of their body and limbs, theſe birds have a juſt 
claim to be ranked among the rapacious tribes, and 
even among the moſt bold and ſanguinary of that or- 
der. Their bills are large, ſtrong, and hgoked at the 
end; their appetite for fleſh is decidedly aſcertained, 
and they are perhaps the moſt fierce of all birds. One 
is aſtoniſhed to witneſs the intrepidity with which a 
{mall butcher-bird maintains the confli& againſt the pies, 
crows, hawks, and other animals far beyond it in ſize: 
| Not only does he engage in ſelf. defence, but often al- 
ſo attacks, and almoſt always with ſucceſs, eſpecially 
when the pair unite in driving theſe hoſtile tribes from 
their young. He waits not till they approach; it 
ſuffices, that they paſs within his view; for as often as 
they do he intercepts them, and falls upon them 
with loud cries; cruelly wounds, and beats them off 
with ſuch fury, that they ſeldom venture to return. 
In this unequal combat, it is ſeldom he ſuccumbs to 
ſuperior ſtrength, or allows himſelf to be carried off : 
his own death, and that of his adverſary, puts an end 
to the conteſt; for they are ſometimes, after their bat- 
tles, ſeen to fall together upon the ſame field. 
Nothing in nature diſplays the power and the rights 


of courage more ſtrikingly, than this ſmall animal. 


The moſt formidable hirds of prey, even thoſe four 
times his fize, reſpe& him. The kite, the buzzard, 
and the raven, rather ſeem to dread than ſeek an en- 
gagement with him, Although ſome of the ſpecies is 
 learcely larger than a lark, yet he, fingly, wages war 

with the hawks and falcons, and hunts within their 
territories without fearing their reſentment. The 


| butcher- bird kills partridges, young hares, and ſmall 
birds, which it ſeizes by the throat and ſtrangles. It 


is ſaid, that, when it has thus killed its prey, it fixes it 


upon the point of a thorn, and tears it, when thus 
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1866 NATURAL HISTORY 
pitted, to pieces. It is ſuppoſed, that as nature has 


extraordinary expedient. 


kigh mountains. The larger kinds build upon tall 
hedges and thickets. They lay from fix to eight eggs, 


with blades of graſs; the inſide is thickly lined with 
. 


Tur GREAT CINEREOUS SHRIKE, 0 


ple cleft of a branch. The female, which differs not 
from the male in point of ſize, and is only diftinguiſh--- 


not ſideways, but bends with ſudden flexures upwards 


heard at a great diſtance, and which they inceflantly 1 
repeat when perched on the ſummits of trees. 


another in the colour. Some are found entirely white 
on the Alps, which, as well as thoſe with a rufous tinge 
on the belly, are of the ſame fize with the great cinere 
ous ſhrike, and it does not exceed the red-wing. The 
"rſt of theſe is the lanus abu, of AldrovanJus ; and 


\ 


not given this bird ſtrength ſufficient to rear its prey 
with its feet, as the hawks do, it makes uſe of this 


Some of the butcher-birds migrate ; thoſe which re. 
main in the country all the year, inhabit the woods and 


trees, in the fork of a branch; the ſmaller, in the 


about the ſize of thoſe of the thruſh. The, neſt, upon 
the outſide, is compoſed of white moſs, interwoven 


BUTCHER-BIRD. 


_ THIS bird inhabits the woods and mountains in 
ſommer, and reſorts to the plains and near dwellings 
in winter. It breeds among the hills, either on the 
ground or on the loftieſt trees. Its neſt is compoſed 
of white * moſs interwoven with long graſs, and well 
lined with wool, and is commonly faſtened to the tri- 


ed by the lighter caſt of its plumage, lays generally five 
or fix eggs, ſometimes ſeven, or even eight, as large as 
thoſe of a thruſh. The ſhrikes may be diſtinguiſhed 
both by their fiying in a zig-zag courſe, which waves 


and downwards; alfo by their ſhrill cry, which can be 
In this firſt ſpecies there is a variety in the ſize, and 
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| gail more in remote climates. That of Louiſiana is the 
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it is the ſecond variety of Linnæus: Its body white; 
W its feet yellowiſh; the bill and nails blackiſh, The 
WF cond is the lanius major, Geſner; and the groeſerer 
neuntocder of Friſch. It is the third variety of lanius 


excubitor, Linn. It is larger and thicker than the for- 


mer; the ſcapular feathers, and the ſmall coverts of 
me upper fide of the wing, are ruſty-coloured: but 
WT theſe differences are too minute to conſtitute a ſeparate 
= ſpecies. ; | 


| Others are found in Germany and Switzerland which 


| are ſomewhat larger, and which ſeveral naturaliſts have 
| reckoned a different ſpecies; yet in other reſpects 
theſe birds are fimilar, and their growth might be 


affected by the plenty or ſcarcity of ſubſiſtence which 


the country affords. And if the great cinereous ſhrike 


varies ſomewhat in Europe, we may expect it to vary 


ſame with the common kind, differing leſs than the 


y 3 | Italian bird; only it is rather ſmaller, and of a dee 


caſt on the upper parts of the body. Thoſe from the 


Cape of Good Hope and Senegal, and the blue ſhrike 
from Madagaſcar, appear to be three contiguous va- 
rieties, and equally related to the great cinereous ſhrike 


of Europe. The only differences are, that in the one 


from the Cape, the upper parts of the body are of a 


| blackiſh brown; in that from Senegal, they are of a 
4 7 brown; and in that from Madagaſcar, they are 


of a fine blue: but ſuch differences of plumage may 
ſtill have place in the ſame ſpecies, for we ſhall have 
frequent occafion to point out as great changes pro- 
duced in our own climates, and the variations ought 


to be ſtill greater in diſtant regions. The ſhrike from 


Louiſiana reſembles that of Italy; and the temperature 
of theſe countries is nearly alike. The others, from 


the Cape, . Senegal, and Madagaſcar, bear leſs analo- 


gy; and the climates to which they belong are alſo 
different.. The ſhrike from Cayenne is variegated 
with long brown bars; but, the fize and other propertics 
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as NATURAL HISTORY 
being the ſame, we have ranged it likewiſe with the 
common kind. To this ſpecies we muſt alſo refer the 
Eaſt-India bird which the Engliſh that viſit the coaſts 
of Bengal term the dial. bird, and which is deſcribed 
by Albin with figures of the cock and hen. This 
ſhrike is very large, he ſays, and very ſimilar to the 
great cinereous ſhrike; its bill black, the corners of 
the mouth yellow, the iris of the ſame colour, the 
legs and feet brown. In the male, the head, the neck, 
the back, the rump, and the coverts of the upper ſide 
of the tail, the ſcapular feathers, the throat, and the 
breaſt, are black; the belly, the flanks, and the co- 
verts of the under-fide of the tail, white; all the fea. 
thers of the tail of an equal length, black above and 
white beneath. The female is diſtinguiſhed from the 
male by its fainter colours.” In the ſpring and ſum- 
mer it imitates the voice of other birds, by way of 
decoying them within reach, that it may deſtroy them; 
but beyond this, the natural note is the ſame through- 
out all ſeaſons. If a trap-fall be baited with a living 
ſmall bird, it proves a decoy, by which it may be 
taken in winter. It is obſerved to be mute when 
kept in a cage, though ſeemingly content. In coun- 
tries where they are plenty, the huſbandmen value 
them, on ſuppoſition of their deſtroying rats, mice, 
and other vermin. They are ſuppoſed to live five or 
ſix years; and are often trained up for catching {mail 
birds in Ruſſia, In Carniola they are migratory, co- 
ming in May and departing in September; which is 
the caſe alſo in reſpec to the few which are met with in 
England. 

Specific character of the great cinereous ſhrike, la- 
nius excubitor, Linn. © The tail wedge-ſhaped, its 
lateral quills white; the back hoary; the wings black, 
with a white ſpot.” Its length is ten inches, its 
breadth acroſs the wings fourteen inches, and it 
weighs three ounces. . It ſeizes ſmall birds by the 
throat, and ſtrangles them; then ſpits _ on 

| | one 
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bome thorn, and tears them to pieces with its bill. 
Even when confined in a cage, it ſticks its meat 
a gainſt the wires, and tears it in the ſame manner. 


lis frequent in Ruſſia, but ſeems not to have 
penetrated to Siberia. It inhabits the whole extent 
of North America. In Hudſon's Bay it breeds in the 
A woods diſtant from the coaſt. It makes its neſt with 
WE :ca\, which it lines thick with feathers. . 
Synonymes.---La pie-grieche griſe, Buff. Lanius 
excubitor, Linn. Brun. Kram. Falco congener, Klein. 
Lanius, ſeu collurio cinereus major, Ray and Will. 
Briſſ and Friſ. Ferlotta berettina, Zinn. Caſtrica 


MN WE palombina, Olin. Il falconetti, Cett. The greater 


bdutcher- bird, or mattageſs; in the North of England 
A wicrangle, Will. The night jar, Mort. North. The 
WE butcher bird, murdering bird, or ſhreek, Mer. Pinax. 
ln modern Greek it is called collurio; the Latin name 
banius ſigniſies a hutcber. In Italian it is termed gaze 
Herviera, falconello, creſto, caſtrica, verla, ſtragazzina, 
ragaꝝzoia: in German, thorn-kretzer, warxengel, nun- 
maerder in Poliſh, zierzba, ſtrotos, wiekſzy. | 


THIS bird is rather ſmaller than the preceding, and 
may eaſily be diftinguiſhed by the tinge cf its head, 
which is ſometimes red, and commonly bright ferrugi- 
nous; its eyes alſo are whitiſh or yellowiſh, while in 
the great cinereous ſhrike they are brown, and its bill 
and legs are blacker. Its inſtincts, however, are near- 
i the ſame; both of them are bold and miſchievous, 
et they are evidently of different ſpecies ; for the great 
__c.ncrous ſhrike is a permanent ſettler, while the wood= 
chat quits the country in autumn, and returns not till 
ſpring. The family, which does not diſperſe after 
the young are fledged, departs alone in the beginning 
of September; they flutter from tree to tree, and ſup- 
port not a continued flight even in their migrations. 
They reſide during ſummer in the plains, and neſtle on 
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the buſhy trees; in that ſeaſon the great cinereous 
ſhrike inhabits the foreſts, and ſeldom emerges from 
the retreat till after the departure of the woodchat. 
The male and female are almoſt exactly of the ſame ſize, 
but differ ſo much in their colours as to appear of di- 
ſtinct ſpecies. They conſtruct their neſt very neatly, 
and employ the ſame materials as the great cinereous 
ſhrike; the moſs and wool are ſo well connected with 
ſmall pliant roots, long fine graſs, and the tender ſhoots 
of low ſhrubs, that the whole ſeem interwoven. It 
has generally five or fix eggs; ſometimes more ; theſe 
are of a whitiſh ground, and either entirely or partly 
ſpotted with brown or fulvous. The woodchat, la- 
mus rutilus, of Latham, is thus deſcribed : © Its up- 
per fide conſiſts of three colours, its under fide is ru- 
fous-white; the whole of the ſcapular feathers, the 
quills of the tail from the baſe to the middle, and the 
iris of the lateral ones, white; and a black ſtreak 
through the eyes.” It includes the lanks rufus of 
Gmelin, which. is the third variety of the lauius col- 
lurio of Linnæus, and alſo the lanius pomeranus, firſt 
deſcribed by Sparman.” ao 
- © Synonymes.--- La pie-grieche rouſſe, Baff. Laniuz Wi 

rutilus, Latb. Lanius rufus, Brif. and Gme!. La- 
nius pomeranus, Muf. Cariſc. Lanius minor cinera- 
ceus, Ray, Klein. Friſ. Ampelis dorſo griſeo, Faun. 
Suec. ez. 1. and Kram. Buferola, ferlotta bianca, Zinn. 


Tas COLLURIO, ox LESSER BUT CHER- 
' THE collurio, or leſſer butcher-bird, is ſeven in- 
ches and a half in length. The irides are hazel ; the 
bill reſembles that of the preceding ſpecies : the head 
and lower part of the back are of a fine light grey: 
acroſs the eyes from the bill runs a broad black ſtroke: 
the upper part of the back, and coverts of the wings, 
are of a bright ferruginous colour; the breaſt, belly, and 
ſides, are of an elegant bloſſom colour: the two 9 
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the lower part of the others white, and the exterior 
webs of the utmoſt feather on each fide wholly fo, 
In the female, the ſtroke acroſs the eyes is of a reddiſh 
brown; the head of a dull ruſt colour mixed with grey; 
the breaſt, belly, and fides, are of a dirty white, mark- 
ed with ſemicircular duſky lines: the tail is of a deep 
brown ; the outward feather on each fide excepted, 
whoſe exterior webs are white. It is rather larger than 
the male. It lays ſix white eggs marked with a rufous 
brown circle towards the large end. The neſt is gene- 
rally in a hedge or low buſh ; near which, it is ſaid, no 
ſmall bird chooſes to build ; for it not only feeds on 
inſects, but alſo on the young of other birds in the 
neſt, taking hold of them by the neck, and ſtrangling 
them, beginning to eat them firſt at the brain and eyes. 
It is fonder of graſshoppers and beetles than of other 
inſets, which it eats by morſels, and, when ſatisfied, 
ticks the remainder on a thorn z when kept in a cage, 
it does the ſame againſt the wires of it, like the for- 
mer ſpecies. It is called in the German language by a 
name ſignifying great head,” or bull head,” from 
the ſize of that part. It will alſo feed on theep's kid- 
neys, if in a cage, eating a whole one every day. Like 
the cinereous ſhrike, it only mocks the not.s of other 
birds, having none of its own; and this merely, like 
that, to decoy. It is ſaid to be in this imitative art an 
adept; if money is counted over at midnight in the 
place where one of theſe is kept, ſo as to make a jing- 
ling noiſe, it begins to imitate the ſame found. When 
fitting on the neſt, the female is ſoon diſcovered ; for 
on the approach of any one, ſhe ſets up an horrible 
outer. | | | 

The ſpecific character of this ſpecies, which is the 
red-backed ſhrike, /azius-cellurio of Linnæus, is ag 
follows: Its tail ſomewhat of a wedge-ſhape, the 
back grey, the four middle quills of the tail of an uni- 
form colour, the bill lead- coloured.“ It is ſeven inches 


dle feathers of the tail are longeſt, and entirely black; 
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and 2 half long, its alar extent eleven inches; the male 
weighs two ounces, the female two ounces and two 
Pome; it inhabits Europe, and is migratory, appear. 
ng in May, and returning in September or October. 

Synonymes.---L'Ecorcheur, Buff. Lanius-collurio, 
Linn. Gmel. Briſſ. Brun. Kram. Sc. Lanius minor 
rufus, Ray and Will. Lanius Æruginoſus major, 
Klein. Ferlotta roſſa, Zinn. The lefler butcher bird 
called in Yorkſhire fuſber, Will. 


THE FORK-TAILED SHRIKE. 


' EDWARDS deſcribes this bird in the following 


terms: The ſhape of its bill, the whiſkers at its baſe, 
and the ſtrength of its legs, have induced me to range 
it with the ſhrikes ; though its tail is different, being 
forked, while that of the ſhrike has the longeſt fea- 
thers in the middle. Its bill is ſtrong, thick, and arch- 


ed, nearly like that of a ſparrow-hawk, but longer in 


proportion to its thickneſs, leſs hooked, and with 
wide noſtrils. The baſe of the upper mandible is be- 


ſet with ſtiff hairs. The whole of the head, neck, 


back, and the coverts of the wings, are of a ſhining 
black, with reflections of blue, purple, and green, 
varying according to its poſition. The breaſt is of an 


aſh-colour, duſky, and blackiſh. All the belly, the 9 


legs, and the coverts of the under ſide of the tail, are 
white; the legs, the feet, and the nails, are blackiſh 
brown, It inhabits Bengal, where it is called finge), 
It is called alſo by the Indians the king of the crows, 
from its purſuing theſe birds from place to place with 
| Lent noiſe, and pecking them on the back till they 
eſcape. | 

| The ſpecific character: The tail forked, the body 
cœrulean black, the abdomen white.” Synonymes.--- 
Le fingah, Buff. Lanius cœruleſcens, Linn. Lanius 


bengalenſis cauda bifurca, Bri. and Klein, The fork- I 


ed-tail butcher-bird, Edw. 
e | . 
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TRE BENGAL SHRIRE. 


' THIS is an Eaſt-Indian bird. It is deſcribed and 

figured by Albin. It is nearly of the ſame ſize as the 
great cinereous ſhrike of Europe; its bill is cinereous 
brown; its iris whitiſh; the upper part and the back 
of the head, black; below the eyes is a lively 
orange ſpot terminated with white; and on the tail 
four black ſpots, making a ſegment of a circle; the 
upper part of the neck, the back, the rump, the ſu- 
perior coverts of the tail, the inferior coverts of the 
wings, and the ſcapular feathers, are brown ; the 
throat, the upper part of the neck, the breaſt, the 
higher part of the belly, and the inferior coverts of 
the tail, are red; the tail is light brown; the feet and 
nails are black. 

The ſpecific character: It is grey, white beneath, 
the temples and rump red.” It is five inches and a 
half long. Synonymes.---Rouge-queue, Buff. La- 
nius-emeria, Linn. and Gmel, Lanius bengalenſis fuſ- 
cus, Briſ. The Indian redſtart, Edw., The Bengal 
redſtart, Ab. : 


LANGARIEN AND TCHA-CHERT. 


tcha-chert comes from Madagaſcar. Their wings ex- 
tend beyond the tail; while, in the other ſpecies, they 
do not reach ſo far as the tail. But the one from Ma- 
dagaſcar reſembles much the great cinereous ſhrike; 
and, ſetting aſide the difference of the length of the 
wings, we may Conſider it as the intermediate ſhade 
between that and the Manilla bird, to which it is nearer 
related. The langarien is the /anius leucorynchos of 


Gmelin, and the white-bellied ſhrike of Latham. Its 


ſpecific character : *< Blackiſh above, whitiſh below; 
the bill, breaſt, abdomen, and rump, white.” It is 
ſeven inches long. The cha-chert is the lanius viridis 
of Gmelin, and the greeen ſprite of Latham. Speci- 

| EY oe 
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. fic character: The upper ſurface of the head, body, 
and wings, dull green; the body white beneath, the 
tail black.” The length near fix inches, 


Tat CAYENNE SHRIKE. 


TWO of theſe birds were ſent; the one under the 
name of the grey ſhrike, the other under that of the 
ſpotted ſhrike, Their bill is large and red; their head 
18 entirely black; and their fize exceeds that of the - 
European ſhrikes, though they reſemble theſe on the 

whole more than any birds of our latitudes. They 
' ſeem to be the male and female of the ſame ſpecies. 
The ſpecific character: * Cinereous, the head, the 
quills of the wings, and the primaries of the tail, 
black.” It is of the fize of the blackbird, being 
eight inches and a half long. Synonymes.--- Recarde, 
Buff. Lanius Cayanus, Linn. Gmel. and Briff. 


Tune YELLOW-BELLIED SHRIKE. 


THIS bird has a long bill like the preceding, and 
therefore related to it. Indeed, the only difference 
conſiſts in the colour of the plumage. Specific cha- 
racter: © Duſky; yellow beneath, the head blackiſh, 
and encircled by a whitiſh tripe.” It is near nine 
inches in length. Synonymes.---Becarde a ventre 
jaune, Buf. Lanius ſulphuratus, Linn. and CGmel. 
Lanius Cayenenſis luteus, Brifſ. 


THE HOOK-BILLED SHRIKE. 


THIS bird was ſent from Madagaſcar by Poivre 
under the name of vanga. Fhough conſiderably dif- 
ferent from the ſhrikes, it ſeems to be more related to 
them than any other birds of Europe. It bears a re- 
ſemblance to the two preceding. Specific character: 
« The tail wedge-ſhaped, the body white, the back 

black, the five firſt quills of the wings marked with a 
white ſpot.” It feeds upon fruits. It is ten inches 
long. ' Synonymes.---Le vanga, ou becarde a ventre 

| Jaune, 
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jaune, Baß. Lanius curviroſtris, Linn, and Gmel. 
Collurio madagaſcarienfis, Bri, Lanius major nigro 
et albo mixtus, Gerin. Orn. 


Es TAE RUPOUS SHRIKE. ö 
. THIS alſo came from Madagaſcar. It is much like 
me preceding, and, did not the diſtance of the coun- 
tries preclude the idea, we might ſuppoſe them to con- 
ſtitute the ſame ſpecies. The rufous ſhrike is leſs re- 
moved from the European ſhrikes than thoſe of Cay- 
enne, for its bill is ſhorter. Specific character: Ru- 
fous, white beneath, the head greeniſh-black.“ Te 
is about eight inches long. Synonymes.---Schet-be, 
5 2½% Lanius rufus, Linn. and Gmel. Lanius ma- 
dͥ̃agaſcarenſis rufus, Brif. | | 


Tur WHITE-HEADED SHRIKE. 


THIS ſeems to be a proximate ſpecies of the pre- 
ceding, or perhaps a variety of age or ſex, its bill only 
being ſomewhat ſhorter and leſs hooked, and its colours 
rather differently diſtributed. Indeed all theſe five 
birds with thick bills might form a ſmall ſeparate genus. 
Specific character: Head white, the upper fide of 
| the body is a greeniſh-black, and beneath black; the 
pill, feet, and nails, lead-coloured.” It is eight inches 
long. Synonymes.---T'cha-chert be, Buff. Lanius 
leucocephalus, Gmel. Lanius madagaſcarienſis major = 
viridis, Brifſ. ES | Fil 

| 


Tux BARBARY SHRIKE. | + _- Ai 
| THIS bird comes from Senegal, where the negroes, . 
as Adanſon informs us, call it gonolek, that is, feeder 
on inſetts. It is painted with the moſt vivid coſours : 
it is nearly of the ſame fize as the European ſhrike, 
| and ſcarcely differs in any thing but the diſtribution of 
| its tints, which 1s however nearly ſimilar to what has. 
place in the great cinereous ſhrike of Europe. Spe- 
gc character; * Black, beneath red, the crown and } . 
| _ thighs 


* 
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thighs folvous.” It is about nine inches long. Sy- 


nonymes. Le gonolek, Buß. Lanius barbarus, Linn. 
and Gmel. Lanius ſenegalenſis ruber, Brif. 


. BOTH the male and female of this bird were ſent 
from Madagaſcar by Poivre; the former under th: 
name of cali-calic, and the latter under that of bruis. 
We might, on account of its ſmallneſs, refer it to the 
grooms of the European red- backed ſhrike ; but it dif- 
ers ſo much, that it ought to be regarded as a diſtinct 
ſpecies. Specific character: Cinereous, beneath 
whitiſh, the lines between the bill and the eyes black, 
the quills of the wing tawny.“ It is five inches long, 
and about the ſize of a ſparrow. Synonymes.---Lanjus 
madagaſcarenſis, Linn. Gmel. and Briſſ. 


Taz CRESTED SHRIKE. 


. THIS bird, which was brought from Canada, has 
on the crown of its head a ſoft creſt, with long feathers 
that fall backwards. It is fimilar to our woodchat in 
the diſtribution of its colours, and may be regarded 
as a contiguous ſpecies, differing ſcarcely in any thing 
but the creſt and the bill, which is rather thicker. It is fix 
inches and a half long; and ſometimes wants the creſt. 
Specific character: The tail is wedge- ſhaped, the 
head creſted, the body tawny, and below waved with 
fulvous, and duſky.” Synonymes.-—Pie-grieche hup- 
pee. Lanius canadenſis. Ct 


Tus ANTIGUA SHRIKE, ox SMALLEST 


THIS ſpecies is about the ſize of a lark. Its bill 
is large and black; the upper mandible long, and 
hooked ; the head is black; the back, of a yellowim 
rufous colour: the throat and breaſt are white; the 
quills, and baſtard wing-coverts, black; and the wings 
reach only to the beginning of the tail, which is ver) 
long and wedge-ſhaped ; the two middle —_— - 

| | | Wholl 
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wholly black; the legs are duſky black. It inhabits 
Panay, one of the Philippine iſlands, but principally 
about Antigua. The hen differs from the cock, in 
that ſhe hath no black mark about her eyes; and ſhe 
hath not the roſe-coloured tincture on her breaſt. 


Taz JOCOSUS, os JOCOSE SHRIKE. 
THE jocoſus is in length ſeven inches and a half. 


The bill is blackiſh, rather ſtraighter than in moſt of 


the genus, and furniſhed only with a very, fine notch 
near the tip: the crown of the head 1s black, except 
ſome long brown feathers, which form a kind of creſt: 
the ſides of the head, throat, and fore part of the neck, 
are white; from each corner of the mouth there 1s a 
black line, continued backwards; and under each eye 
is a ſmall ſpot of lively red: the upper parts of the 
body are brown ; the under parts, dirty white ; the 
vent, roſe- colour: on the lower part of the neck and 
breaſt there is a kind of a brown band: the quills are 
brown: the tail is greatly wedge-ſhaped, and in colour 
brown, except the four outer feathers on each fide, 
which have white tips: the legs and claws are black. 
This is a Chineſe bird, and called in thoſe parts by 
the name of kowkai-kon. It feeds upon rice and in- 
ſects, particularly cockroaches. 8 


Tax ROCK SHRIKE. 
IE infauſtus, or rock ſhrike, is in length about 
eight inches. The bill is about an inch long, and 


blackiſh: the head and neck are of a dark aſh-colour, 


marked with ſmall rufous ſpots: the upper part of the 
back is a dark brown; the lower much paler, inclining 


to aſh, eſpecially towards the tail: the quills and wing- 


coverts are duſky, with pale margins: the breaſt, and 
under parts of the body, are orange, marked with ſmall 
ſpots, ſome white and others brown : the tail is three 
inches in length; the two middle feathers are brown, 
the others rufous: the legs are blackiſh: the wings and 


tail 
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tail are even. This is the deſcription of the female. 
The male is faid to differ very little, except in being 
of a brighter colour. This ſpecies 1s met with in many 
parts of Europe, from Italy on the one hand, to Ruſſia 
on the other; and is found in ſome parts of -Germany, 
the Alpine mountains, thoſe of Tyrol, and ſuch-like 

laces. The manners of this bird ſeem diſputed. 

uffon ſays that it perches on a high tone, and as ſoon 
as a markſman appears with his gun removes to a 
greater diſtanee, and ſo on as often as he approaches; 
which renders this ſpecies difficult to come at. Brun- 


mich and Linnæus, on the contrary, ſay that it is a bold 


bird, attending the traveller while at his meal, on pur- 
poſe to feed on his ſcraps. It has an agreeable note, 
approaching to that of a hedge-ſparrow, and will alſo 


learn to imitate that of others. It makes the neſt 


among the holes of the rocks, &c. hiding it with great 
art; and lays three or four eggs, feeding the young 


with worms and inſects, on which it alſo feeds itſelf. 


It may be taken young from the neſt, and brought up 
as the nightingale. | 


Tax FAUSTUS, ox WHITE-WREATHED 
oy | SHRIKE. 

THE white-wreathed ſhrike, is about the ſize of 2 
common thruſh. Its bill is pale: the upper parts of 
the body are grey; the under ferruginous: from the 
eyes to the hind head there paſſes a whitiſh line, com- 
poſed of numerous white feathers, rendering it truly 
characteriſtic: the wings are rounded ; the quills 
browniſh, with grey edges, which are croſſed with nu- 
merous ſlender brown lines: the tail is rounded, brown, 
and croſſed with numerous bars of darker brown: the 
legs are pale. This elegant ſpecies inhabits China, 
where it is known by the name of whommaj. It may. 
be obſerved, among others, in Chineſe paper-hangings, 
where the white line ſeems to encompaſs the back part 
of thehead like a wreath. 


THE 
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Tar DOMINICAN SHRIKE, ox PIED BUT. 
| CHER-BIRD. 
THE Dominican ſhrike is bigger than a ſparrow, 
and rather longer. The bill 1s greyiſh, conical, and 
ſtrong ; the baſe beſet with briſtles, pointing forwards : 
the head, neck, breaſt, back, wings, and tail, are black; 
the belly and rump white: the wings reach near an 
inch beyond the middle of the tail: the thighs are 
black. It inhabits the Philippine iſlands, and is a 
bold courageous bird: it flies very quick, and with 
reat rapidity; frequently hovering in the air like a 
wallow, It is a great enemy to the raven; to whom, 
though much bigger, he bids defiance, and even pro- 
vokes him to combat : the battle often laſts half an 
hour, and ends with the retreat of the raven ; rather, 
perhaps, from being teaſed out than much injured by 
the little enemy, 


Tax NENGETA, oz SURINAM SHRIKE. 


THE nengeta 1s 1n length nine or ten inches. Its 
bill is duſky, and beſet with briſtles at the baſe: the 
irides are ſapphire-coloured ; and from the angles of 
the mouth, through the eyes, there runs a black ſtreak: 
the upper parts of the body are of a dark browniſh aſh- 
colour; the under parts cinereous white: in the middle 
of the wing are a few white feathers: the quills and tail 
are nearly Black; and all the feathers of the laſt, ex- 
cept the two middle ones, are obliquely tipped with 
white: the legs are of a dark aſh- colour; the claws 
black.--- Theſe birds are found at Surinam and Brafil. 
They are common likewiſe at Guiana, where they fre- 
quent watery places, and are found in great numbers 
together, They are obſerved, at frequent intervals, 
to ſet up a great cry all together ; which affords a 
happy and certain preſage to the thirſty traveller, in 
the immenſe foreſts of Guiana, of water being at hand. 
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TRE TYRANT SHRIKE, ox . BUTCHER. 
BIRD. | 


THE tyrannus is about the ſize of a thruſh. Its 


bill is a blackiſh brown, beſet with briſtles at the baſe : 
the irides are brown : the upper parts of the plumage 


grey brown; the under, white: the breaſt inclines to 
aſh-colour : the head is blackiſh on the upper part; 
the baſe of the feathers on that part in the male is 
orange, but ſeldom viſible except it erects the feathers, 
when there appears a ſtreak of orange down the middle 
of the crown: the tail is brown, marginated with ru- 
fous : the legs and claws are black brown. The female 
ſcarcely differs, except in the head; the baſe of the 
crown feathers being yellow inſtead of orange ; the co- 
lours are not quite ſo deep, and it is a trifle leſs in ſize. 
It inhabits Virginia. There is a variety which inhabits 
St. Domingo and Jamaica. 'Theſe birds are called 
titiri, pipiri, or quiquiri, from their cry, which reſem- 
bles thoſe words. The firſt is called the Bacł- headed 
or great-billed pipiri ; the ſecond, the yellow-headed 
Pipiri or pipiri of paſſage. The firſt though in plenty 
are ſeldom ſeen but in pairs; the ſecond in great troops, 
about the month of Auguſt, when they are very fat, 
and killed in great numbers for the table, as their fleſh 
is accounted good eating.---All authors agree in the 
manners of theſe birds, which are ferocious to a great 
degree while the hen is fitting: no bird whatever dares 
approach their neſt: they will attack the firſt which 
comes near, without reſerve, and uſually come off con- 
querors. From hence by ſome they are called king-bir4:. 

The following twenty ſpecies have been lately diſ- 
covered ; and have not yet appeared in other ſyſtems 


of Natural Hiſtory ; viz. The cheſnut- backed ſhrike, 


lanius caſtaneus. Rufous-tailed ſhrike, lanius phen:- 
curus. Surinam ſhrike, /anius atricapillus. Magpie 
ſhrike, lanius leverianus ; from South America. Black 
ſhrike, lanius niger; from Jamaica. Chineſe ſhrike, 

3 laxtus 
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zanius Schach. Pacific ſhrike, lanius pacificus ; from 
the iſlands in the Pacific Ocean. Black-headed ſhrike, 
lanius melanocephalus; from the Sandwich iflands. 
Northern ſhrike, lanius ſeptentrionalis ; from North 
America. Black-capped ſhrike, lanius pileatus; from 
Cayenne. Short-tailed ſhrike, Ianius brachyurus ; from 
Hungary. Ferruginous-bellied ſhrike, lanius ferrugi- 
neus; from the Cape of Good Hope. Tabuan ſhrike, 
lanius tabuenſis; from the iſland of Tongataboo. White- 
ſhouldered ſhrike, lanius varius; from Brazil. Pa- 


nayan ſhrike, lanius Panayenſis. Red ſhrike, lanius 


ruber; from Surinam. Orange ſhrike, lanius auran- 
tius; from Cayenne. Nootka ſhrike, lanius Natks. 
Boulboul ſhrike, lanius Boulboul; from India. Duſky 
{hrike, lanius obſcurus. | 


BIRDS of the ORDER of PIC. 


18 order connects the rapacious birds with the 
A gallinacious or poultry tribes. It comprehends 
all the various genera, from the raven down to the 
humming bird; birds ſo different in their form and 
habits, that hardly any characters, however general, 
will apply to them all. They live upon fruits, grain, 
inſects, and fleſh. As an article of food, they are 
generally reckoned impure : their feathers are of little 
uſe for any of the purpoſes of human life. Though 
they are fond of the vicinity of man, they are the leaft 


profitable of all his ſervants; for they live upon -the 


fruits of his induſtry, while their death makes no com-. 
penfation for the miſchiefs they have done. They 
are noiſy, reſtleſs, and loquacious; ſome of them pol- 
ſeſs the faculty of imitating the human voice; and the 
inſtructing of them in the art of ſpeaking conſtitutes 

frequently the amuſement of the idle. | 
Though uſeleſs or hurtful to man, birds of this or- 
der are, by their remarkable ingenuity, and active 
habits, well fitted for ſociety. © Could we, ſays 
TY. J Gold- 
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Goldſmith, © ſuppoſe a kind of morality among the 
feathered race, we ſhould find that this claſs is by far 
the moſt induſtrious, the moſt faithful, the moſt con- 
ſtant, and the moſt connubial. The rapacious kinds 
drive out their young before they are fit to ſtruggle 
with adverſity; but the pie kind cheriſh their offspring 
to the laſt. The poultry claſs are faithleſs and pro- 
miſcuous in their courtſhip ; but thele live in pairs, 
and their attachments are wholly confined to each other. 
The ſparrow kind frequently overleap the bounds of 
nature, and make illicit varieties; but theſe never. 
They live in harmony with each other: every ſpecies 
is true to its kind, and tranſmits an unpolluted race to 
poſterity.” 

Birds of this order generally live in ſociety, for which 
their habits are ſo wonderfully adapted. Both male and 
female unite their labours in building their neſts; and 
in general, both are employed alternately in the duty 
of incubation. When the young are produced, they 
are abundantly ſupplied, by the joint labours of both 
parents. They are peculiarly diſtinguiſhed for eſtab- 
Iiſhing a kind of government for the general ſafety of 
the ſociety. One bird watches for the whole flock, 
while it is feeding; and among the crows, there has 
been obſerved a ſort of diſtributive juſtice, by which 
every individual is puniſhed for his offences againſt the 
laws of the ſociety. 


As they in general live by pilfering from the pro- 


perty of man, the whole tribe is marked by a look of 


archneis and cunning. They are able to elude, more 


ſucceſsfully than other birds, all the efforts of man to 


deſtroy them; efforts, which, from their ſo frequently 
incurring his reſentment, he is continually obliged to 
practiſe. In the jack daw, the habit of thieving ſeems 


to be natural; for the bird, even in its domeſtic ſtate, 


when placed above the reach of neceſſity, carries off to 
its neſt every toy or glittering ſubſtance which it can 
find. A whole family has been alarmed at the loſs of 
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a ring; every ſervant has been accuſed; and all in the 
houſe, conſcious of their own innocence, have been 
ſuſpecting each other; when, to their ſurpriſe, the ab- 
ſtrated goods have been found in the neſt of a tame 
magpie or jackdaw, which, though alone guilty, had 
alone eſcaped ſuſpicton. 

This order of birds is extremely numerous, com- 
prehending twenty-three diftin& genera. Of theſe, 
eleven have ambilatory feet; that 1s, have three diſtinct 
toes before and one behind; eight have ſcanſory feet, 
or two toes before and two behind; and four have 
"Ip greſſory feet, that is, two fore toes connected, but with- 
cout a membrane. The diſtinguiſhing character of this 
order is, that the bill is knife-ſhaped, with a convex 
back; feet furniſhed with toes ſhort and ſtout ; body 

hard, ſtringy, and impure; food gathered from dung, 
dirt, and rubbiſh ; the neſt built on trees, and the 
whole order monogamous. Among theſe the parrot 
kind, being the moſt remarkable, claim the firſt rank in 
this order of birds. 


THE PSITTACUS, ox PARROT. 


POP all foreign birds, this genus is the beſt known 
nin Europe. From its docility, and the beauty of its 
plumage, it has been imported in greater numbers than 
the other birds of diſtant regions. In thoſe countries 
where it is indigenous, it is the moſt numerous of all 
the feathered tribes. The parrot is an intratropical 
bird, and is found from twenty-four to twenty - five 
degrees on either ſide of the equator. Although it 
lives in the temperate climes of Europe, yet it does 
not frequently breed there; and its ſpirits and longe- 
vity are diminiſhed in a temperature ſo little ſuited to 
the warmth of its conſtitution. Parrots are ſo various 
in ſize, and in the ſhades and diſtributions of their co- 
lours, that it is utterly impoſſible for language to de- 
ſcribe nature in all her gradations and varieties of them; 
| Whoever attempts it, muſt lay aſide the pen, and take 
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| bute of flight, the parrot is incapable of traverſing that 


tinguiſhed by a race of parrots peculiar to itſelf. 


the parrot by imitating his voice, have excited his 


neral fo inſenſible to the grand ſpectacle of nature, have 
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up the.pencil. It is remarkable, that of upwards of 
an hundred ſpecies of parrots that are known and de. 
ſcribed, there is not one common to the New and the 
Old World. Something like this is obſervable alſo in 
the caſe of quadrupeds: none of thoſe belonging to 
the tropical regions in the one continent are to be 
found in the ſame latitudes of the other. No animal 
that is incapable of bearing the rigours of cold, iz 
found to paſs from the Old to the New World ; be- 
cauſe it is only in the regions of the north that theſe 
are found to approximate. Notwithſtanding its attri- 
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vaſt ſpace between Africa and the Eaſt Indies; and all 
the different tribes of this large claſs remain confined 
to their primitive ſtations on each hemiſphere. So | 
ſhort and heavy are their flights, that they can hard 
eroſs an arm of the ſea ſeven or eight leagues broad; 
hence, almoſt every Hland in the Weſt Indies is diſ- Wn 


Man has always admired thoſe animals that ſeemed 
to participate moſt largely of its own nature. The 
monkey, by its reſemblance to his external form, ard 


wonder, and been deemed a peculiar and privileged 
race, deſtined to fill up the intermediate ſpace between 
him and the brute creation. Savages, who are in ge- 


viewed theſe animals with aſtoniſhment and delight. 
They ſtop their canoes for hours together, to behold 
the geſticulations of the monkey; and they take ſuch 
leaſure in taming and educating parrots, that they are 
faid to poſſeſs the ſecret of enriching and varying the 
hue of their plumage ; an art to which the more civ!- 
lized nations of Europe are till ftrangers. The par- 
rots, to which the ſavages give artificial colours, are 
termed 7apiris. This is ſaid to be effected by means 
of the blood of a frog, which they drop into the ſmal 
wounds made in young parrots by plucking _ fea- 
ther: 
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chers: thoſe which ſprout again change their green or 
yellow tints, into orange, roſe- colour, or variegated 
hues, according to the operation employed. . 

The Greeks at firſt knew only one ſpecies of parrot, 
which was imported from the eaſt by one of the cap- 
tains of Alexander's fleet, Ariſtotle, the father of na- 
turaliſts, only ſpeaks of it as a rare bird, of which he 
had heard by report. The beauty of parrots, and their 
faculty of ſpeech, ſoon made them objects of high re- 
gqueſt among the luxurious Romans, whom the virtu- 
= ous Cato juſtly reproaches for this puerile attachment. 

unn his time they kept them in cages of filver and of 
TRIS ivory, and bought them at a price as high as that of a 

—_ ſlave. Till the time of Nero, however, they knew 
uo other ſpecies but thoſe from India, when thoſe who 
miniſtered to the pleaſures of that extravagant and 
luxurious emperor found them in an ifland far up the 

ner Nile, called Gaganda. 

Ihe Portugueſe, who firſt doubled the Cape of Good 
| Hope, found the whole coaſts of Africa, and the iſlands 
of the Indian ocean, peopled with various tribes of par- 
| rots totally unknown in Europe, and in ſuch vaſt num- 
bers, that it was with difficulty they could be prevented 
from devouring the rice and maize. Theſe, however, 
_ crc far inferior to the numbers and variety that pre- 
ſented themielv-s to the firſt adventurers in the New 
World: ſome of the iſlands there, were called the Par- 
rot iſles, from the vaſt quantity of theſe birds which 
| flocked upon them. They conſtituted: the firſt article 
of commerce, between the inhabitants of the Old and 
New Continents. In theſe regions every foreſt ſwarms 
with them; and the rook is not better known in Eu- 
rope than the parrot in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 

So great is their variety, that nothing ſeems more 
remarkable, than that only one ſpecies of them was 

known to the aneients, at a period when they boaſted 
of being maſters of the whole world. Of more than 
an hundred ſpecies now known, ſcarcely one naturally 
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breeds in the countries that acknowledged the Romas 
power; a ſtriking proof how ill founded the pretenſions 
of that people were to univerſal dominion. The green 
paroquet with a red neck, 1s the firſt of this genus that 
was brought into Europe, and is now only known by 
the deſcriptions given of it by the ancients. 

The great docility of this tribe, and the eaſe with 
which they are taught to imitate the human voice, may 
be an apology for thoſe who ſpend ſo much of their 

time teaching their parrots to ſpeak. The education of 
a parrot has often been compared to that of a child: 
Buffon remarks, that the education of a child, may 
often, with equal reaſon, be compared to that of a2 
parrot. It appears from Pliny, that the tuition of theſe 
birds in Rome was a matter of ſerious concern. The 
preceptor kept the birch continually in his hand, and 
was often obliged to make ſmart applications of it, 
before he could ſecure the ſcholar's attention. Wonder- 
ful are the attainments ſaid to be made by the parrots, 
who have thus received a regular education; and ſuch 
as many of our orators might be proud to imitate. 
Their proficiency is, in general, in proportion to the 
idleneſs of their maſters. Thoſe in France are elo- 
quent; but far inferior, in copiouſneſs and fluency, to 
the Braſilian parrots, whoſe inſtruction is often the 
chief buſineſs of a lady's life. An old author gravely 
mentions one that was kept by a cardinal, which moſt 
devoutly repeated the Apoſtle's creed. Buffon ſpeaks 
of another, who acted as chaplain to the ſailors on- 
board of a veſſel, regularly reciting prayers every day. 
Thus it ſeems that almoſt all animals may be improved 
by aſſociating with man; but they cannot be inſtructed 
to improve each other; for they never can communt- 
cate the ideas and knowledge which they have ac- 
quired. Even birds whoſe ſhape and proportions are 
ſo different from thoſe of quadrupeds, are ſuſceptible 
of the ſame degrees of education. The agamis can be 
trained to perform nearly all the actions of the dogs; 7 
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canary, properly bred, ſhews its attachment by careſſes 
that are equally animated, and more innocent and more 
ſincere than thoſe of the cat. There are many authen- 
tic records of the wonderful effects of education on the 
rapacious birds, which ſeem the moſt ſavage and the 
moſt averſe to bend to inſtruction; the following in- 
ſtance of which is no leſs extraordinary than entertain- 
ing. In 1763, ſays M. Fontaine, a buzzard 
was brought to me that had been taken in a ſnare: it 
was at firſt extremely ſavage and crue]. I undertook 
to tame it, and I ſucceeded by leaving it to faſt, and 
conſtraining it to come and eat out of my hand. By 
purſuing this plan, I brought it to be very familiar ; 
and, after having ſhut it up about fix weeks, I began 
to allow it a liberty, taking the precaution, however, 
to tie both pinions of its wings. In this condition it 
walked out into my garden, and returned when I called 
it to feed. After ſome time, when I judged that I 
could truſt to its fidelity, I removed the ligatures, and 
faſtened a ſmall bell, an inch and a half in diameter, 
above its talon, and alſo attached on the breaſt a bit of 
copper having my name engraved. I then gave it en- 

tire liberty, which it ſoon abuſed ; for it took wing, 
and flew as far as the foreſt of Beleſme. I gave it up 
_ for loſt; but four hours afterwards I ſaw it ruſh into 
my ball, which was open, purſued by five other buz- 
zards, which had conſtrained it to ſeek its aſylum. . . . 
After this adventure it ever preſerved its fidelity to me, 
coming every night to ſleep on my window; it grew 
ſo familiar with me, as to ſeem to take ſingular plea- 
ſure in my company. It attended conſtantly at dinner, 
ſat on a corner of the table, and very often careſſed 
me with its head and bill, emitting a weak ſharp cry, 
which however it ſometimes ſoftened. - It is true that 
alone had the privilege. It one day followed me, 
when I was on horſeback, about two leagues, failing 
above my head... . It had an averſion both to dogs 
and cats, nor was it in the leaſt afraid of them ; it had 
Vor. IV. No. 55: Ce „„ "on 
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often tough battles with them, and always came off 


victorious. I had four very ſtrong cats, which J col- 
lected in my garden beſide my buzzard; I threw to 
them a bit of raw fleſh, the nimbleſt cat ſeized it, the 
reſt purſued ; but the bird darted upon her body, bit 


her ears with his bill, and ſqueezed her fides with his 


talons, with ſuch force, that the cat was obliged to re- 


| linquiſh her prize. Often another cat ſnatched it the 


inſtant it dropt, but ſheſuffered the ſame treatment till 
the buzzard got entire poſſeſſion of the plunder. He 
was ſo dexterous in his defence, that, when he perceived 
himſelf aſſailed at once by the four cats, he took wing, 
and uttered a cry of exultation. At laſt, the cats, 
chagrined at their repeated diſappointment, would no 
longer contend. Po 
te This buzzard had a ſingular antipathy; he would 
not ſuffer a red cap on the head of any peaſant, and ſo 
alert he was in whipping it off, that they found their 
head bare without knowing what was become of their 
cap. He alſo ſnatched wigs without doing any injury, 
and he carried theſe caps and wigs to the talleſt tree in 
a neighbouring park, which was the ordinary depoſit 
of his booty. He would ſuffer no other bird of prey 
to enter his domain ; he attacked them very boldly, 
and put them to flight. He did no miſchief in my 
court-yard, and the poultry, which at firſt dreaded 


him, grew inſenſibly reconciled to him. The chickens 


and ducklings received not the leaſt harſh uſage, and 
yet he bathed among the latter. But what is ſingular, 
he was not gentle to my neighbours” poultry; and 1 
was often obliged to publiſh that I would pay for the 
damages which he might occaſion. However, he was 
often fired at, and he received fifteen muſket-ſhots, 
without ſuffering any fracture. But once early in the 
morning, hovering over the ſkirts of a foreſt, he dared 
to attack a fox; and the keeper, ſeeing him on the 
ſhoulder of the fox, fired two ſhots at him; the fox 
was killed, and the buzzard had his wing broken; yet 

a | I _- -notwith- 


„,, 2 
notwithſtanding this fracture he eſcaped from the keep- 


er, and was loſt ſeven days. This man having diſ- 
covered, from the noiſe of the bell, that he was my 


bird, came next morning to inform me; I ſent to 


make a ſearch near the ſpot; but the bird could not be 
found, nor did it return till ſeven days after. I had 
been uſed to call him every evening with a whiſtle, 
which he anſwered not for ſix days; but, on the ſeventh, 
I heard a feeble cry at a diſtance, which ] judged to be 
that of my buzzard : I repeated the whiſtle a ſecond 
time, and I heard the ſame cry, I went to the part 
whence the ſound came, and, at laſt, found my poor 
buzzard with his wing broken, which had travelled 
more than half a league on foot to regain his aſylum, 
from which he was then diftant about 120 paces. 
Though he was extremely reduced, he gave me many 
careſſes. It took near ſix weeks till he was recruited, 
and his wounds healed ; after which he began to fly 
as before, and follow his old habits for about a year : 
he then diſappeared for ever. I am convinced that he 
was killed by accident ; and that he would not have 


forſaken me from choice.” Letter of M. Fontaine, 


dated January 28, 1778. 

But that education which ſeems to unfold the facul- 
ties, and meliorate the diſpoſitions, of quadrupeds or 
birds, renders them odious to the reſt of their ſpecies. 
When a buzzard, for inſtance, a magpie, or a jay, eſ- 
capes to the woods, its ſavage kindred flock around it 
to gaze at the novelty. Their wonder is ſoon converted 


into rage; and they furiouſly attack and drive off the 


intruder : nor is it admitted into their ſociety till it 
relinquiſhes its artificial habits, and adopts the manners 
of the tribe. 

| Parrots, in their wild ſtate, feed almoſt on every kind 
of fruit and grain. Their fleſh, it is ſaid, always con- 
tracts the peculiar taſte and flavour of the food they 
eat, At the ſeaſon when the guava is ripe, they are 
tat and tender ; and ſome of the ſmall tribes of the 
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paroquet are then ſought after by the ſavages as deli- 
cate food. If they feed upon the ſeed of the acajou, 
their fleſh acquires the flavour of garlic ; when fed upon 
the ſeed of the ſpicy trees, their fleſh taſtes of cloves 
and cinnamon. The ſeed of the cotton tree intoxicates 
them, as well as wine and the ſmoke of tobacco, which, 
in taming, are often preſcribed to them, to ſoften their 
fierceneſs and render them more talkative, Their ap- 
Petite for fleſh 1s unnatural, and, when gratified, never 


fails to bring on diſeaſes. Of all food, they are fondeſt 


of the carthamus or baſtard ſaffron; which, though of 
a ſtrongly purgative quality to man, agrees perfectly 
with their conſtitutions, and will fatten the Guinea par- 
rot very quickly. : 
Birds of this kind are ſubject to diſorders unknown 
to the reſt of the feathered tribes ; many of them die 
of the epilepſy and the gout. They are, however, re- 
markable for longevity; and there are ſome well-atteſted 
inſtances of their having lived from fifty to ſixty years. 


From twenty to thirty years may be confidered as the 


common period which theſe birds live, when well kept. 
After that ſpace, the bill becomes generally ſo much 
hooked, that they are deprived of the power of taking 


food. They commonly breed in the hollow parts of 


old trees which have begun to rot: ſometimes availing 
themſelves of the labours of the woodpecker, they ſeize 
upon the hole which it has induſtriouſly ſcooped out. 
The larger kinds lay only two eggs, but they bring 
forth twice in the year. The ſmaller kinds, which 
from their weakneſs are-more expoſed to devaſtation, 


are probably more prolific ; for nature conſtantly re- 


pleniſhes thoſe ſpecies which are moſt eaſily deſtroyed, 
by conferring on them a ſuperior degree of fecundity. 

As it is only when the parrots are taken young that 
they can be ſucceſsfully tamed, the ſavages commonly 
take them while in the neſt. They ſometimes, how- 
ever, catch them when full grown, for food, and for 
their feathers, which they convert into valuable . 
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of dreſs. For this purpoſe they have various contriv- 
ances: They ſometimes mark the trees on which they 


| perch, and during night bring ſulphureous ſubſtan- 


ces, which they burn around them : by the fumes of 


theſe, the creatures are ſuffocated, and fall to the ground. 


In ſome places they ſtun them with arrows wrapped at 
the point with cotton ; in others, they cut down the 
tree in which the neſt 1s built. In New Spain, where 
the feathers conſtitute an article of regular commerce 


among the natives, they take poſſeſſion of a number 


of trees where the parrots breed, which they tranſmit 


as an inheritance from father to ſon; and theſe trees 


form often the principal parts of their immoveable ſub- 
ſtance. In order to form ſome kind of arrangement of 
the birds of this numerous tribe, naturaliſts have ſe- 
parated them into two great diviſions; thoſe of the 


Old, and thoſe of the New, Continent. The former 


have been ſubdivided into the cockatoos, the parrots, 
the /ories, and the paroquets; and the latter into the 


aras or maccaws, the amazons, the criks, the popin- 
Jays, and the paroquets. Theſe claſſes differ chiefly 


in point of ſize, growing ſmaller in the order they are 
mentioned. 


— 


PARROTS of the OLD CONTINENT. 


Taz WHITE-CRESTED COCKATOO. 
338 firſt ſpecies is nearly as large as a hen. Its 


plumage is entirely white, except a yellow tinge 
on the under fide of the wings, and of the lateral quills 
of the tail; the bill and feet are black. Its noble creſt 
is very remarkable, conſiſting of ten or twelve fea- 
thers, not of the ſoft downy kind, but of the nature 
of quills, tall and broad webbed ; they are inſerted in 
two paralle] lines running back from the face, and 


form a double fan. Specific character of the p/ittacus - 


eriftatus : © It is white, its creſt pliant and yellow.” 
Synonymes.—-Le kakatcos à huppe blanche, Buff. 
| Plittacus 
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Pſittacus criſtatus, Linn. Gmel. and Borowſe. Cacatua, 


- Briſ. Kakatocha tota alba, Klein, Pſittacus albus 


eriſtatus, Ray and Pill. 


Tur YELLOW. cRESTED COCKATOO. 


OF this ſpecies, there are two branches, differing 
in fize. In both the plumage is white, with a yellow 
caſt under the wings and the tail, and ſpots of the 


fame colour round the eyes; the creſt is yellow citron, 


conſiſting of long ſoft ragged feathers, which the bird 
elevates and projects; the bill and feet are black. It 
was 2 cockatoo of this ſpecies, and probably the firſt 
ever ſeen in Italy, that Aldrovandus deſcribes ; and 
he admires its elegance and beauty, It is as intelli- 
gent, gentle, and docile, as the preceding. It expreſſes 
Joy by ſhaking its head briſkly ſeveral times upwards 


and downwards, making a flight cracking with its 


bill, and diſplaying its elegant creſt. It returns the 
dareſſes; touches the face with its tongue, and 
ſeems to lick it; the kiſſes are ſoft and gentle. When 
the one hand 1s laid flat under its body, and the other 
reſts on its back, or only touches its bill, it preſſes 
firmly, claps its wings, and with its bill half open it 
blows and pants, and ſeems to feel the moſt intoxicating 
delight. It repeats this as often as one chooſes. It is 
alſo very fond of being ſcratched ; holds its head, and 
raiſes its wing to be ſtroked: 'it often whets its bill, 
by gnawing and breaking bits of wood. It cannot 
bear the confinement of the cage, but it never roves 
out of the maſter's fight. It anſwers his call, and re- 
tires when he commands; in which caſe it diſcovers } 
anxiety, often looking back for the ſign of invitation. 


It is exceedingly neat; all its motions are graceful, | 
delicate, and pretty. It feeds on fruits, pulſe, all te 


farinaceous grains, on paſtry, eggs, milk, and whatever 


is ſweet. Specific character of the p/i//acus ſulphureus ? 


ie It is white, its creſt pliant and drawn to a point; 


. and this, with a ſpot below the eyes, is brimſtone 9 
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jour.“ Synonymes.---Le kakatoes 2 huppe jaune, 
Buff, Pſittacus ſulphureus, Gmel. Cacatua luteo- 
criſtata, Bri The creſted parrot or cockatoo, Albin. 
The leſſer white cockatoo, Edw. and Lath. 


Tas RED-CRESTED COCKATOD. 


THIS is one of the largeſt of the genus, being near 
a foot and a half long; the upper part of its creſt, 
which reclines backwards, conſiſts of white feathers, 
and covers a bundle of red ones. Specific character 
of the p/ittacus moluccenſis: © It is white, inclining to 
a dilute roſe colour; its creſt is red above; the lateral 


feathers of its tail below, from the baſe to the middle, 


brimſtone coloured.” Synonymes.---Le kakatoes A 
huppe rouge, Buff. Pſittacus moluccenſis, Gmel. Pſit- 
tacus roſaceus, Lath. Ind. Cacatua rubro criſtata, 


Briſſ. and Gerini. The greater cockatoo, Edt. The 
great red · creſted cockatoo, Lath. 


Tur LITTLE FLESH-BILLED cockATOO. 
THE plumage is entirely white, except ſome tints 


of pale red on the temples, and on the feathers of the 


upper part of the creſt, which red caſt is deeper on the 
coverts of the lower ſurface of the tail. There is a 
light yellow at the origin of the ſcapular feathers and 
of thoſe of the creſt, and on the inſide of the quills of 
the wing and of moſt of thoſe of the tail; the feet are 
blackiſh ; the bill reddiſh brown, which is peculiar to 
this ſpecies, the bills of the other cockatoos being all 

black. It is the leaſt of the genus; Briſſon makes it 
| of the ſize of the Guinea parrot, but it is much 
ſmaller. It has a creſt, which lies flat, and is erected 
at pleaſure. Specific character of the p/ttacus erythro- 
leucus: © It is cinereous ; the quills of its wings are 


white crimſon,” Synonymes.---Le petit kakatoes a 


bec couleur de chair, Bu. Pſittacus erythroleucus, 


Linn. Gmel. Ray, and Wil. The red and white par- 
rot, Latb. | | | 
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208 NATURAL HISTORY 


Tux BLACK COCKATOO. 
ITS plumage is a fine bluiſh black, which is deeper 


on the back and the wings than under the body; the 


creſt is brown or blackiſh, and the bird has, like the 
other cockatoos, the power of erecting it high, and of 
reclining it almoſt cloſe on the head; the cheeks below 
the eye are covered by a red, naked, wrinkled, ſkin, 
which covers the inferior mandible of the bill, whoſe 
colour, as well as that of the feet, is blackiſh brown; 
the eye is fine black. The bird may be reckoned the 
negro of the cockatoos, which are generally white; 
the tail is long, and conſiſts of tapered feathers. Spe- 
cific character of the p/ittacus aterrimus: © It is black, 


its creſt large and lighter coloured, its cheeks red and 
naked.“ | 


Tux CINEREOUS PARROT. 


THIS ſpecies is now the moſt commonly brought 
into Europe, and generally preferred, as well on ac- 
count of the mildneſs of its diſpoſition as of its ſaga- 
city and docility, in which it at leaſt equals the green 
parrot, without the diſagreeable cries. All the body 
is of a fine pearl and ſlaty gray, which is deeper on the 
upper ſurface, lighter on the lower, and inclined to 
white on the belly. The tail, which is vermilion, ter- 
minates and heightens this plumage, which 1s gloſſed 
and powdered with a ſnowy colour, that gives 1t con- 
ſtantly a freſh appearance. The eye is placed in a 
white, naked, mealy ſkin, that covers the cheek ; the 
bill is black ; the feet gray ; and the iris gold colour. 


The total length of the bird is a foot. 


Moft of theſe parrots are imported from the coaſt of 
Guinea, and come from the interior parts of Africa: 


they are alſo found at Congo, and on the coaſt of An- 


ola. They are very eaſily taught to ſpeak, and ſeem 
fondeſt of imitating the voice of children, who are alſo 


the moſt ſucceſsful in training them. It has indeed 
1 been 
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been remarked by the older writers, that the birds moſt 
ſuſceptible of imitating the human voice are eager to 
liſten to children, whoſe articulation is imperfect and 
unequal, and therefore more correſpondent to their own. 
But the cinereous parrot copies alſo the deep tones of 
the adult; though the effort 1s laborious, and the words 
are leſs diſtinct. One of theſe Guinea parrots was ſo 
completely drilled by an old ſailor, that it acquired ex- 
actly his hoarſe voice and cough; and though it was 
afterwards given to a young perſon, and was in no 
other company, it never forgot the leſſons of its firſt 
maſter, and it was diverting to obſerve its tranſitions 
from a ſoft gracious note to its former hoarſeneſs and 
coarſe ſea tones. 1 | 7 
But not only has this bird a facility, it has alſo an 
eagerneſs, in imitating the human voice. It liſtens 
with attention, and ſtrives to repeat; it dwells con- 
ſtantly on ſome ſyllables which it has heard, and ſeeks 
to ſurpaſs every voice by the loudnels of its own. We 
are often ſurpriſed at its repeating words or ſounds, 
which we never taught it, and which we ſhould not ſup- 
poſe 1t to have noticed ; . witneſs that parrot of Henry 
VIII. which, as Aldrovandus relates, having fallen into 
the Thames, called to the boatmen for aſſiſtance, as 
it had heard the paſſengers call from the beach. It 
ſeems to ſet itſelf taſks, and tries every day to retain 
its leſſon. This engages its attention even in ſleep, 
and, according to Marcgrave, it prattles in its dreams, . 
They are moſt capable of improvement when young ; 
then they ſhew more ſagacity, more docility : and their 
memory, if early cultivated, becomes ſometimes a- 


ſtoniſning. Rhodiginus mentions a parrot which a 


cardinal purchaſed for one hundred crowns, becauſe it 
recited correctly the Apoſtles Creed. But, when it grows 
older, it becomes ſtubbon, and will hardly be taught. 
Olina recommends the evening, after their meal, as 
the proper time to inſtruct them; for, their wants being 
ſatisfied, they are moſt docile and attentive. 
Vol. No. 56. Ws = > 
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The following remarks are by Madame Nadault, 
ſiſter to M. Buffon, on a patrot in her poſſeſſion. 
«@ He often ſpoke to his paw, and anſwered by 
holding up the paw. Though he liked to hear the 
voice of children, he ſeemed to have an antipathy 
to them; he purſued and bit them till he drew blood. 
He had alſo his objects of attachment, and, though his 
choice was not very nice, it was conſtant. He was 
exceſſively fond of the cook-maid ; followed her eve 
where, ſought for her, and ſeldom miſled finding her. 
If ſhe had been ſome time out of his fight, the bird 
climbed with his bill and claws to her ſhoulders, la- 
viſhed his careſſes, and would, on no account, leave 
her. His fondneſs had all the marks of cloſe and warm 
friendſhip. The girl happened to have a very ſore 
finger, which was tedious in healing, and fo painful as 
to mate her ſcream. While ſhe uttered her moans, 
the parrot never left her chamber. The firſt thing he 
did every day was to pay her a viſit ; and this tender 
condolence laſted the whole time of the cure, and he 
again returned to his former calm ſettled attachment. 
Yet this ſtrong predilection for the girl ſeems to have 
been more directed to her office in the kitchen than 
her perſon; for, when another cook-maid ſucceeded to 
her, the parrot ſhewed the ſame degree of fondneſs 
the very firſt day.” | 
But parrots of this kind not only imitate diſcourſe; 
they alſo mimic geſtures and actions. Scaliger ſaw 
one that performed the dance of the Savoyards, at the 
ſame time repeating their ſong. The one already 
mentioned liked to hear a perſon fing, and, when he 
ſaw him dance, he alſo tried to caper, but with the 
worft grace imaginable, holding in his toes, and tum- 
bling back clumfily. He was then the moſt cheerful; 
but he had alſo an extravagant joy, and an inceſſant 
prattling, when in the ſtate of intoxication : for all par- 
rots love wine, particularly the Spaniſh and the muſ- 


that 
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that the fumes of that liquor gave the parrots a flow 
of ſpirits. He crept near the fire in winter, and his 
greateſt pleaſure, in that ſeaſon, was to get on the 
chimney ; and when warmed he gave many figns of 
his comfortable feelings. He had equal pleaſure in 
the ſummer ſhowers ; he continued whole hours ex- 
poſed, and ſpread his wings the better to receive the 
rain, and did not ſeek for cover till he was wet to the 
ſkin. After he had returned to his rooſt, he dreſſed 
all the feathers one after another through his bill. If 
the weather was dry, he liked to bathe in a-ciftern of 
water, and entered into 1t repeatedly, though always 
very careful not to wet his head. But he was as averie 
to plunge in winter; and, if then ſhewn a veſlel full of 
water, he would run off, and even ſcream. 

Sometimes he was obſerved to yawn, and this was 
almoſt always the ſymptom of wearineſs. He whiſtled 
with more force and clearneſs than a man; but, though 
he expreſſed many tones, he could never be ys to 
copy an air. He imitated perfectly the cries of wild 
and domeſtic animals, particularly the crow, which he 
mimicked ſo well, that he might have been taken for 
one. He ſeldom prattled in a room with company; 
but, if alone in the adjacent room, he was noiſy in pro- 
portion to the loudneſs of the converſation which he 
overheard; he ſeemed prompted to repeat precipitately 
all that he had learnt, and was never ſo animated or 
ſo clamorous. In the evening he retired of his own 
accord to his cage, which he ſhunned during,the day : 
there with one foot concealed in his plumage, or 
hooked to the bars of the cage, and his head beneath 
his wings, he ſlept until he perceived the dawn of the 
morning; but he often wakened to the blaze of can- 
dles. Then he ſtepped down to the bottom of the 
cage, and ſharpened his claws, uſing the ſame motion 
with the ſcratching of a hen. Sometimes he whiftled 
or prattled in the night when expoſed to light; but in 
the dark he was filent and tranquil, 


Ad That 


2i2. NATURAL HIS,TORY 
That ſort of ſociety which the parrot forms. with 
man, is, by means of language, more intimate and 
pleaſing than what the xn | can claim from its antic 
imitation of our geſtures and actions. If the uſeful 
and amiable qualities of the dog, the horſe, or the ele. 
phant, command our attention and eſteem, the ſingular 
talents of the prattling bird ſometimes engage more 
' powerfully our curioſity. It diverts and amuſes; in 
ſolitude it is company; it takes part in converſation, 
it laughs, it breathes tender expreſſions, or mimics 
grave diſcourſe; and its words uttered indiſcriminately 
pleaſe by their incongruity, and ſometimes excite ſur- 
priſe by their aptneſs. Willughby ſpeaks from Cluſius 
of a parrot, which, when a perſon ſaid to it, Laugh, 
Poll, laugh, laughed accordingly, and the inſtant after 
ſcreamed out, What a fool to make me laugh ! We have 
ſeen another which grew old with its maſter, and 
ſhared with him the infirmities of age. Being accuſ- 
tomed to hear ſcarce any thing but the words I am ſick; 
when a perſon aſked it, How d ye, Poll, bow d'ye? 
am fick, it replied, with a doleful tone, ſtretching it- 
ſelf over the fire, I am ſick. And in the annals of 
Conſtantine Manaſſes, we have the tory of the young 
Prince Leo, ſon of the Emperor Bafil, condemned to 
death by his implacable father, whom the cries of the 
perſons around him could not move, till the accents of 
the bird, which had learnt to deplore the fate of the 
prince, at laft ſtung his barbarous heart. This play 
of language without meaning is uncommonly whim- 
fical, and, though not more empty than much other 
talk, it is always more amuſing. The parrot ſeems 
iſo to receive a tincture of our inclinations and man- 
gers; it loves, or it hates; it has particular attach- 
ments, predilections, and caprices; it is the object of 

its oyyn admiration and applauſe; it becomes joyous 

or fad; it is melted by careſſes, and bills tenderly in 
return: in a houſe of mourning, it learns to moan, 
and, often accuſtomed to repeat the dear name of a a 
ok I N miſtreſs 
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miſtreſs whoſe loſs is bewailed, it awakens, in feeling 
hearts, the memory of paſt joys. - 13 
The power of imitating exactly articulate diſ- 
courſe implies in the parrot a peculiar and more 
perfect ſtructure of organ; and the accuracy of its 
memory, though independent of the underſtanding, 
manifeſts a cloſeneſs of attention and a ſtrength of 
mechanical recollection that no bird poſſeſſes in fo high 
a degree. Accordingly, all the naturaliſts have re- 
marked the ſingular form of its bill, its tongue, and 
its head : its bill, round on the outſide and hollow 
within, has, in ſome meaſure, the capacity of a mouth, 
and allows the tongue to play freely; and the ſound, 
ſtriking againſt the circular border of the lower man- 
dible, is there modified as on a row of teeth, while 
the concavity of the upper mandible reflects it like the 
palate ; and hence it does not utter a whiſtling, but a 
full, articulation. The tongue, which modulates all 
the ſounds, is proportionally larger than in man, and 
would be more voluble, were it not harder than fleſh, 
and inveſted with a ſtrong horny membrane. 
But this organization, though adjuſted with ſkill, 
is ſtill inferior to the ſtructure contrived to give an eaſy 
and powerful motion to the upper mandible, and, at 
the ſame time, not to hinder its opening. The muſ- 
cles are not fixed to the root, where they would have 
exerted no force; nor to the ſides, where they would 
have cloſed the aperture. Nature has adopted a dif- 
ferent plan; at the bottom of the bill are fixed two 
bones, which, extending on both ſides, and under the 
cheeks, form a continuation of it, ſimilar in form to 
the prerygoid bones in man, except that their hinder 
extremity is not concreted into another bone, but looſe. 
Thick layers of muſcles, ſent off from the back of the 
head, and inſerted in theſe bones, move them and the 


bill, Aldrovandus obſerves, that, between the eye and 


the lower jaw, there is a (pace, which deſerves better 
the name of cheek than in any other bird; it is alfo 
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more protuberant, occaſioned by the number of mu. 
cles that extend over it to the bill. The bill is very 
Krong ; the parrot eafily cracks the nuts of the 
red fruits; it gnaws the wood, and even bends or 
wrenches the bars of its cage, if they be flender, or if 
it be tired of confinement. It uſes its bill, oftener 
than its claws, in climbing and ſuſpending itſelf; it 
alſo holds by the bill in deſcending, as if it were a 
third foot, which ſteadies its motion; it alfo ſerves i» 
break its fall. It is a fecond organ of touch, and is 
ally ufeful with its toes, inſcrambling and clenching. 
The mobility of its upper mandible gives it 2 power 
which no other birds have, of chewing its food, In 
thoſe, whether of the granivorous or carnivorous tribes, 
the bill is tike a hand which throws the food into the 
grzzard, or an arm which ſpilts or tears it. The par- 
rot ferzes the piece fideways, and gnaws deliberate. 
be lower mandible has little motion, but that from 
right to left is moſt perceptible; and this is often per- 
formed when the bird is not eating, which has made it 
be ſuppoſed to ruminate. In ſuch caſes it probably 
only whets the edge of this mandible, with which it 


cuts and bites its aliments. The parrot diſcovers 


hardly any choice in its food: it lives tn its native 
country on almoſt every ſort of fruit or grain. In the 
domeſtic Rate, it cats whatever is preſented ; but fleſh, 
which it would rather prefer, is extremely hurtful to 
it, and occaſions an unnatural longing, which prompts 
it to ſuck and gnaw its feathers, and pluck them one 


by one from every part that its bill can reach. This 


cinereous Guinea parrot is' particularly ſubje& to that 
diſeaſe; it tears the feathers from its body, and even 
from its beautiful tail, which never afterwards recovers, 
the fame bright red as at firſt. Sametimes after moult- 


ing this parrot is obſerved to become marbled with 


white and roſe colour; occafioned either by ſome diſ- 


temper, or by advanced age. 


© It is uncommon for parrots to propagate in our 
W _ __ temperate 
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temperate climates; but they frequently lay addle 
eggs. There are ſome inſtances, however, of parrots 
being reared in France. M. de la Pigeoniere had a 
cock and hen in the town of Marmande in Agenois, 
which hatched regularly each ſpring for five' or fix 
years, and the young parrots lived, and were educated 
by the parents. Each hatch conſiſted of four eggs, 
three of which ſucceeded. The birds were ſhut. in a 
room with nothing but a barrel open at top and filled 
with ſaw duſt ; ſticks were faſtened both on the out- 
fide and infide, that the male might ſcramble upwards 
and downwards, and fit befide the hen. In entering 
the room it was neceflary to have boots; for the male, 
fired by jealouſy, bit furiouſly whatever he perceived 
to approach its female. Specific character of the aſh- 
coloured parrot, pfittacus erithacus : © It is hoary, its 
temples white and naked, its tail crimſon.” Synony- 
mes. Pſittacus erithacus, Linn. Gmel. and Kram. 
Plittacus guineenſis cinereus, Briſ. Uſchgraver pa- 
pagey, Wir. The aſn- coloured parrot, Albin, Will. 
and Laib. | TR 


Tax GREEN PARROT. 
THIS bird is deſcribed as a native of China. But 


it is not found in many of the provinces of that vaſt 


empire; it is confined to the moſt ſouthern, ſuch as 
Quanton and Quangfi, which are near the tropic, the 
uſual limit of the climate of parrots. This is probably 
one of thoſe which travellers have fancied were the 
ſame both in China and in America. But'that notion, 
which is contrary to the general order of nature, is 


overturned by comparing each ſpecies in detail. The 


preſent is unlike any of the parrots of the new world: 


it is as large as a middle-ſized hen; the whole of its 


body is bright ſhining green; the great quills of the 
wing and 5 e blue; Wa, and the 
under ſide of the top of the wing, brilliant red; the 
quils of the wings and tail are lined with brown. 
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216 NATURAL HISTORY 
Edwards ſays that it is very rare. It is found in the 
Moluccas, and in New Guinea. Specific character of 
the p/ittacus ſinenſis: © It is green; the lower coverts 
of its wings red ; ſome of the greater ones, and the 
margin, blue; the tail brown below.” Synonymes.-.. 
Pſittacus ſinenſis, mel. and Briſſ. The green and red 
Chineſe parrot, Edw. and Latb. 5 

TRE VARIEGATED PARROT. 

THIS is of the fize of a pigeon. The feathers 
round the neck, which it briſtles when angry, are pur. 
ple, edged with blue, The head is covered with fea- 
thers mixed with ſtreaks of brown and white, as in 
the plumage of the hawk, and hence Edwards applies 
the epithet of bawk-headed. There is ſome blue on 
the great quills of the wing, and at the point of the 
lateral ones of the tail, of which the two middle ones 
are green, and ſo are the feathers on the upper fide of 
the body. © WR RT] FT 

The mailed parrot en to be the ſame with the 
one juſt deſcribed; and we preſume that the ſmall num- 
ber of theſe birds which have been brought from Ame - 
rica to France were introduced from India into the 
new world, and that, if they are found in the interior 
parts of Guiana, they have been naturalized there like 
the canaries, finches, the Guinea-pig, and ſome other 
animals, that were carried thither by navigators from 
the old continent. That this ſpecies is not a native of 
America ſeems evinced, becauſe no traveller mentions 
it. Beſides, its voice, which is ſhrill and acute, is 
different from that of all the other parrots indigenous 
in that continent ; and we may therefore conclude that 
It orginated from a few individuals carried accidentally 
from India. Specific character of the pfittacys accipi- 
trinus : © Tt is green; its head pray ; its neck and 
| breaſt ſomewhat violet and varicgated ; the quills of its 

wings and tail tipt with blue. Synonymes.---Plit- 
tacus accipitrinus, Zinn. Gmel, Gerini, and 7 

— | 1 85 ittacus 
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OF BIRDS. 217 
Phittacus varius indicus, Briſſ. Pſittacus elegans, 
Cluſius. The hawk-headed parrot, Edw. and Lath. 
TRE VAZ A, ox BLACK PARROT. 

VAZ A is the name which this ſpecies bears in 
Madagaſcar, according to Flaccourt, who adds that 
it imitates the human voice. Rennefort alſo mentions 
it; and it is the ſame with what Francis Cauche calls 
voures-metnte ; which, in the Madagaſcar dialect, ſig- 
nifies the black bird. Aldrovandus likewiſe takes no- 
tice of black parrots that inhabit Ethiopia. The Vaza 
is as large as the cinereous Guinea parrot, and is unt- 
formly black over its whole plumage ; the colour is 
not indeed intenſe, but inclined to brown, and tinged 
faintly with violet. It has a remarkably ſmall bill; 
its tail 18, on the contrary, of confiderable length. 
Edwards, who ſaw it alive, ſays that is a very familiar 
and lovely bird. Specific character of the pfttacus 
niger: © Its tail elongated and equal; its body bluiſh 
black; its bill and orbits whitiſh.” Synonymes.— 
Pſittacus niger, Linn. Gmel. Klein, and Gerin. Pſit- 
tacus Madagaſcarenſis, Briſſ. The black parrot of 
Madagaſcar, Ede. and Latb. 


Tus MASCARINE. 


THIS parrot is ſo called, becauſe, round its bill, 
there is a kind of black maſk which envelopes the 
forehead, the throat, and the border of the face. Its 
bill is red; a gray hood covers the back of the head 
and neck; all the body is brown; the quills of the 
tail, which are brown two thirds of their length, are 
white at their origin. The total length of this parrot 
is thirteen inches. Specific character of the p/tracus 
maſcarinus : It is cinereous, with the bridle black be- 
low; its orbits naked and reddiſh ; its lateral tail- 
feathers whitiſh at their baſe.” Synonymes.---Pſittacus. 
maſcurinus, Linn. Gmel. and Brifſ. | 
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Tur BLOODY-BILLED PARROT. 


THIS parrot is found in New Guinea. It is re- 
markably large. Its bill is blood-coloured, thicker 
and broader in proportion than that ef any of the other 
parrots, and even than that of the American maccaws, 
The head and neck are of a brilliant green with gold 
reflections; the fore part of the body is yellow ſhaded 
with green; the tail is yellow below and green above; 
the back is ſky blue; the wing appears tinged with a 
mixture of the ſame ſky blue and green, according to 
its different poſitions ; ' the coverts are black, edged 
and ſprinkled with ſtreaks of gold yellow; this parrot 
is fourteen inches long. Specific character of the l- 
tacus macroryncbos: © It is green, inelining below to 
yellow; its wings mixed with ſky blue and green; 


its coverts black.” Synonymes.---Le paroquet a bec 


couleur de ſang, Buff, Pſittacus macrorynchos, Gmel, 
The great-bellied parrot, Lath. 


TRE GREEN PARROT or BOTANY-BAY. 


THIS is one of the moſt beautiful of the parrots ; 
it 1s near twelve inches in length, though its tail is 
rather ſhort. The face and the upper ſide of the head 
next the bill, are blue; all the upper ſurface is mea- 
dow-green, mixed with blue and red on the great 
quills ; all the under ſurface is olive- green: the tail is 
green above, mixed with red, blue, and yellow, on the 
webs of the feathers.---Several of theſe have been lately 
brought to London by our ſhips from Botany-Bay, or 
New South Wales. | | 


Taz GRAY-HEADED PARROT. 


THIS bird has a ſhort tail, which excludes it from 
the family of the Parrakeets; and, though only ſeven 


- inches and a half long, it is thick and round ſhaped. 


Its head and face are of a gloſſy bluiſh gray; its ſto- 
mach and all the under fide of its body are of a full 
| 1 . marigold- 
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marigold- yellow, ſometimes mixed with aurora red; 
its breaſt and all its upper ſurface green; except the 
quills of the wings, which are only edged with that 
colour on a brown gray ground. 

Theſe parrots are frequent in Senegal; they fly in 
ſmall flocks of five or fix, and perch on the ſtraggling 
trees in the burning ſandy plains of that country, and 
utter a ſhrill diſagreeable cry. They keep cloſe to- 
gether, ſo that a perſon may kill ſeveral at once; and 
it often happens that a ſingle ſhot levels with the 
ground the whole of the little flock. Le Maire affirms 
that they never ſpeak; but perhaps they have been 
neglected in their education. He obſerves that the 
parrots at Senegal are of two kinds; ſome ſmall and 
entirely green, others larger, having the head gray, the 
belly yellow, the wings green, and the back mixed 
with gray and yellow; the latter never ſpeak, but the 
ſmaller have a ſweet clear voice, and prattle whatever 
they are taught. Specific character of the p/ittacus Sene- 
galus : © It is green, below yellow; its head cinereous; 
its orbits black and naked.” Synony mes. Pſittacus 
Senegalus, Linn. Gmel. and Briſſ. The Senegal par- 
rot, Lath, pr 


Taz LORIS. 


THIS name has been applied in the Eaſt Indies to 

a family of parrots whoſe cry reſembles the ſound of 
the word lori. They are hardly diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt of the genus, except by their plumage, which is 
chiefly red, and of various intenſity. "Their bill is alſo 
ſmaller, not ſo much hooked, but ſharper than that of 
the other parrots. Their aſpect is lively, their voice 
ſhrill, and their motions quick. They are, according 
to Edwards, the moſt nimble of all the parrots, and 
the only ones that can leap to the height of a foot. 
Theſe well- aſcertained facts confute the aſſertion of a 
certain traveller, that they brood in ſilent melancholy. 
They are taught with great eaſe to'whiſtle and arti- 
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220 NATURAL HISTORY 
culate words; they ſoon grow tame, and, what is un. 
common in all animals, they retain their cheerfulneſs 
in captivity. But they are in general very delicate, 
and difficult to tranſport ; and, in our temperate cli- 
mates, they are ſhort lived. Even in their native re- 
gions, they are ſubject to epileptic fits, like the mac. 
caws and other parrots ; yet it is probable that this 
diſorder attacks only the domeſticated birds. 

“ Ornithologiſts have improperly,” ſays Sonnerat, 
te diſcriminated the Loris by the epithets of the Philip. 
pine, the Eaſt Indian, the Chineſe, &c. Theſe birds 
- inhabit only the Moluccas and New Guinea, and thoſe 
found in other parts have been carried thither.” But 
th-ſe nomenclators are guilty of a greater impropriety 
in reckoning ſome ſpecies of Lori as natives of Ame- 
rica, ſince none exiſts there; and, if travellers have 
ſeen a few individuals, they muſt have been introduced 
from the Affatic iſlands. Sonnerat adds too, that he 
conſtantly found the loris in one iſland to be of a dif- 
ferent ſpecies from thoſe in another, though at a ſhort 
diſtance only. A ſimilar obſervation has been made 
in regard to the iſlands of the Weſt Indies. 


TRE NOIRA-LORI. 


THIS bird is found at Ternate, at Ceram, and at 
Java, where it is called Noria, a name which the 
Dutch have adopted. It is held in ſuch high eſtima- 
tion in India, that ten reals are readily offered for one 
Noira. In the account of the firſt voyage from Hol- 
land to Java, it is ſaid that ſeveral of theſe beautiful 
birds, which were tried to be brought home, all died 
on the paſſage. In the ſecond voyage, however, 
one was carried to Amſterdam; and, ſince that time, 
they have been more frequent. 

1 he noira ſhews ſtrong attachment, and even af- 
fection, to its maſter; it careſſes him with its bill, and 
ſtrokes his hair with ſurpriſing gentleneſs and tameneſs. 
At the ſame time it cannot bear ſtrangers, and bites 

Bn them 
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them with a ſort of rancour. The natives of Java 
breed many of theſe birds. In general the cuſtom of 
keeping tame parrots ſeems to have been very ancient 
in India, ſince lian mentions it. Briſſon thus de- 


ſcribes his lorius moluccenſis: * It 1s ſcarlet ; the ſpot 


on the upper part of its back and the upper coverts of 
the wings, yellow ; the quills of the wings green ex- 
ternaly and above, below pale roſe-colour, within 
ſaffron tipt with black; the lateral quills of the tail 
above, crimſon on their firſt half, and green on the 
other; the two outermoſt mixed externally on their 
laſt half with deep violet.“ Synonymes.---Pfittacus 
garrulus, three varieties, Gmel. Lorius moluccenſis, 


Briſſ. and Gerini. 


VARIETIES or TE NOIRA. 


TO the Noira we ought perhaps to refer the Java 
parrot mentioned by Aldrovandus, and which the in- 
habitants of that iſland term nor, which means bril- 
liant, The whole of the body is of a deep red; the 
wings and the tail are of a deep green; there is a yel. 
low ſpot on the back, and a ſmall border of the ſame 
colour on the ſhoulder. Of the feathers of the wings, 
which when cloſed appear entirely green, the coverts 
only, and the ſmall quills, are yellow, and the large 
ones are brown. This 1s the ſecond variety of Lin- 
nzeus' pfittacus garrulus. 

The Lori deicribed by Briſſon under the name of 
the Ceram Lori, and to which he applies what we have 
aſcribed to the Noira, is only a variety, and in no re- 
ipect different, except that its legs are green, while 
thoſe of the former are red, like the reſt of the body. 


Specific character: * It is red; its orbits cinereous ; - 


its checks and wings green; its tail-quills blue on their 
polterior half.” Synonymes.---Plittacus garrulus, 
Linn. Gmel. and Borowſk. Lorius ceramenſis, Briſſ. 
Pfittacus rufus; femoribus aliſque viridibus, Friſ. and 
Klein. The purple parrot, Charlton, The ſcarlet 

| | : parrakeetg 
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parrakeeto with green and black wings, Will, The 
ceram lory, Lath. 


Taz COLLARED LORY. 


ALL the body, including the tail, is of a deep 
blood colour ; the wing is green, the top of the head 
is black, terminated with violet on the nape ; the legs 
and the fold of the wing are of a fine blue ; the lower 
part of the neck is furniſhed with a yellow collar. The 
bird under the name of the Eaſt Indian Lory, and 
which Briſſon deſcribes by the ſame appellation, ap- 
pears to be the female of this; for the only difference 
is that it wants the yellow collar, and that the blue 
ſpot on the top of its wing is not ſo broad; it is alſo 
_ fomewhat ſmaller. This lory is like all the reſt of 
the kind, very gentle and familiar; but it is alſo very 
delicate and difficult to breed. None more eaſily learns 
to ſpeak, and even with diſtinctneſs. I have ſeen 
one,” fays Aublet, © «which repeated every thing it 


heard the firſt time. It had come from India to the 
He of France, _ had been brought over by the 


Count d*Eftaing. Though this capacity is very a- 
ſtoniſhing, there is no reaſon to doubt of it. This 
bird is valued very high; Albin ſays that he ſaw one 
fold for twenty guineas. All voyagers ſpeak with ad- 


miration of the facility with which the parrots of the 


Moluceas can repeat what they hear. Their colours 
are variegated, and form an agreeable mixture ; they 
ſcream much, and very loud, Specific character of 
the 2½ ittacus-domicella : 4. It 19 red; ; its cap violet: its 
wings green ; its ſhoulders and knees blue ; its orbits 
brown.'”* Synonymes.---Pfittacus-domicella, Linn. 
Gmel. and Borowſe. Lorius orientalis indicus, Briſ. 
The ſecond black-capped lory, Edw, The purple« 
capped lory, Lath. 


THE TRICOLOR LORY. 


T HE fine red, the azure, and the green, which are 
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diſpoſed in large ſpots on the plumage of this lory, 
have induced ornithologiſts to give it the epithet of 
tricolor. The fore part and the ſides of the neck, the 
flanks, the lower part of the back, the rump and half 
the tail, are red. The under ſide of the body, the legs, 
and the top of the back, are blue; the wing is green, 
and the point of the tail, blue; the crown of the head 
is covered by a black cap. The bird is near ten inches 
long. Few are ſo beautiful, both on account of the 
brilliancy of the colours, and their elegant contraſt. Ed- 
wards ſaw it alive, and terms it the Litile Lory; it 
whiſtled pleaſantly, he ſays, and pronounced ſeveral 
words diſtinctly; and, leaping briſkly on its rooſt or on 
the finger, it called with a ſoft clear voice, Lory, lory. 
It played with the hand, and ran after perſons, hopping 
like a ſparrow. This charming bird lived but a few 
months in England. Specific character of the p/ittacus- 
lory: © It is purple; its cap violet; its wings green; 
its breaſt, its cheeks, and its tail, blue; its orbits ſome- 
what carnation.” Synonymes.--- Pfittacus-lory, Linn. 


Gmel. and Borowſe., Lorius philippenſis, Br. The 


firſt black-capped lory, Edw. and Lath. 


THE CRIMSON LORY. 


THIS lory is near eleven inches long. We term it 
crimſon, becauſe the red of 1ts plumage, the face ex- 
cept, is not ſo brilliant as in the others, and has a dull 
brown caſt on the wing. The blue of the top of the 
neck and of the ſtomach is weak, and inclined to violet; 
but, on the fold of the wing, it is bright and azure, 
and, at the edge of the great quills, it is loſt in their 
blackiſh ground; the tail is of a ſmoky red below, and 
of the ſame tile red above, as the back. This is not 
the only ſpecies ſeen at Amboyna, and from Gemelli 
Carreri the following alſo appears to be found there. 
Specific character of the p/ittacus puniceus: © It is deep 
ſcarlet, below white; the leſſer and inferior coverts of 
its wing, and the inner and under fide of its wing- 
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224 NATURAL HISTORY 
quills are. blackiſh brown. Synonymes.--- Pſittactis 
puniceus, Gmel. Lorius amboinenſis, Brifſ. 


£ Tus RED LOE@ET, 

THIS bird is entirely red, except the tip of the 
wing, which 1s blackiſh, and two blue ſpots on the 
back, and one of the ſame colour on the under coverts 
of the tail. It 1s ten inches long, and appears to be a 
new ſpecies. It is improperly termed the Chineſe Lor) 
by ſome authors; for voyagers never mention the 
lories as found in China, and one of our beſt obſervers, 
M. Sonnerat, aſſures us, on the contrary, that they 
are all inhabitants of the Moluccas and of New Gui- 
nea. In fact, the Gilolo Lory of this author ſeems to 
exactly the ſame with the preſent. Specific character 
of the pſitacus ruber : © It is red; the ſpace about the 
eyes and the wing-quills black ; the ſpot on the wings 
and the lower coverts of the tail ſky-blue ; the tail tipt 


with bay.” Synonymes.---Pſittacus ruber, Gmel, 
The molucca lory, Lath. 


Taz RED and VIOLET LORY. 
THIS ſpecies has hitherto been found only at 
Gueby. All the body is of a ſhining red, regularly 
ſcaled with violet brown from the back of the head, 
paſling by the fides of the neck, as far as the belly; 


the wing is broken by red and black, in ſuch a man- 


ner that this laſt colour terminates all the points of the 
quills, and marks a part of their webs ; the ſmall quills 
and their coverts neareſt the-body are dun-violet ; the 
tail is copper red. The total length of the bird, eight 
inches. Specific character of the gſittacus guebienſis: 
te It is brilliant red; its wing quills ſtriped tranſverſely 
with black; its tail brown-red.” Synonymes.---Pit: 
tacus guebienſis, Gmel. The gueby lory, Lath. 


Tur GREAT LORY. 
THIS is the largeſt of all the loris, being 1 60 
inches 


( A ( 


inches long. The head and neck are of a ſine red; 
the lower part of the neck, where it joins the back, is 
violet blue; the breaſt is richly clouded with red, blue, 
violet, and green, and the mixture of. green and fine 
red is continued under the belly; the great quills, 
and the edge of the wing, from the ſhoulder, are ſky _ 
blue; the reſt of the upper ſurface is dull red. Half 
of the tail is red, the tip yellow. | 

It appears that Voſmaer deſcribes the ſame ſpecies 
by the name of Ceylon lory. It was probably carried 
from a greater diſtance to that iſland, and thence 
brought into Holland; but it Ifved there only a few 
months. Synonymes,---Pſittacus grandis, Gmel. The 
grand lory, Laib. f . 


Taz RED PARRAKEET LORT. 


THE. plumage of this bird is almoſt wholly red, ex- 
cept ſome of the coverts and the tips of the quills of the 
wing and of the tail, which are partly green and partly 
blue. The total length is eight inches and a half. Ed- 
wards ſays that it is very rare, and that a traveller brought 
it from Borneo, and gave it to Sir Hans Sloane. Specific 
character of the p/ittacus borneus, as given by Mr. La- 
tham: © It is red; the quills of its wings and tail 
green; a blue ſpot on its wings, its orbits brown.“ 
Synonymes.---Pfittacus borneus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Plittaca coccinea bonarum fortunarum inſulæ, Bri. 
The long-tailed ſcarlet lory, Edw. and Latb. 


The VIOLET and RED PARRAKEET LORY. 


THE prevailing colour is red, mixed with violet 
blue. The bird is ten inches long, and its tail occu- 
pies near one third of that ſpace. © The tail is entirely . _. 
of a full blue, which alſo covers the flanks, the ſtomach, | 
the top of the back, and of the head; the great quills 
of the wing are yellow ; all the reſt of the plumage is 
of a fine red, edged with black, which is diſpoſe1' in 
feſtoons on the wings. Specific character of the p/itra- 
Vor. IV. No. 56. VVV 
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cus indicus: It is ſcarlet, variegated with brown and 
violet; the upper parts of its head and neck, its breaſt, 
and a band behind the eyes, violet; the tips of the 
greater tail-quills dilute brown, thoſe of the leſſer and 
the coverts, brown violet.“ Synonymes.---Pfittacus in- 
dicus, Gmel. Pſittacus coccineus, Lath. Ind. Pſittacus 
indica coccinea, Bri. The Indian lory. Lath. Sys. 


The TRICOLOR PARRAKEET LORY. 
RED, green, and turkey blue, are diſpoſed in large 


marks over all its plumage ; red covers the neck, and 


all the upper fide of the body; the wing is deep green; 


the back and tail are of a full velvet blue. The tail 
is ſeven inches long; and the whole bird is fifteen 
inches and a half long, and as large as a turtle-dove. 
The tail in theſe three laſt ſpecies, though longer than 
common in the Loris and Parrakeets properly fo call- 
ed, is not tapered as in the long-tailed Parrakeets, but 
conſiſts of equal quills, with a ſquare termination. 
Specific character of the p/ttacus amboinenfis : © It is 
ſcarlet; its back blue; its wings with a green ſpot.” 


 Synonymes. --- Pfittacus amboinenſis, Linn. and Gme!. 


Pfittaca amboinenſis coccinea, Bri The Amboyna 
red-parrot, Lath. 


PARRAKEETS of the OLD CONTINENT, 


WITH LONG TAILS. 


Tus GREAT COLLARED PARRAKEET. 
PLINY and Solinus have both deſcribed the-green 


collared parrakeet, which was the only one known in 
their time, and which came from India. Apuleius de- 
lineates it with that elegance which it deſerves, and 
ſays that its plumage is of a pure brilliant green. The 
only interruption of this colour is, according to Pliny, 


a half collar of bright red on the top-of the neck. Al- 


drovandus, who has collected all the particulars, leaves 
no room to doubt but that the /ong-tailed and collared 
2» | Parrot 


OF: s. 227 
Parrot of the ancients is the ſame with the red collared 
Great Parrakeet of this article. It is equally beautiful 
with the richeſt of the tribe: its plumage is of a lively 
light green on the head, and deeper on the wings and 
the back ; the roſy half-collar embracing the back of 
the neck, joints, on the ſides, to the black bar that 
covers the throat; the breaſt is of a vermillion red, 
and there is a purple ſpot on the crown of the head: 
the tail is beautiful, and longer than the body; its 
upper ſurface mixed with green and beryl, its under 
{urface of a delicate yellow. The bird is found, not 
only on the ſouth of the continent of Aſia, but alſo in 
the adjacent iſlands, and at Ceylon; for this is Tapro- 
bana, from which Alexander's fleet brought the firit 


parrot into Greece, Specific character of the p/izacus 


Alexaudri: It is green; its collar and breaſt red; its 
throat black.” Sy nonymes. - La grande perruche a 
collier d'un rouge vif, Buff. Pſittacus-Alexandri, 
Liun. Gmel. Scop. and Ber. Pſittacus torquatus ma- 
crourus, Ray. Perrocello, Olin. The ring parrakeet, 
Edw. and Mill. The Alexandrine parrakeet, Laub. 


TAE DOUBLE COLLARED PARRAKEET. 


TWO ſmall rings, the one roſe- coloured, and 
the other blue, entirely encircle the neck; all its 
plumage is green, which is deeper on the back, has a 
yellow caſt under the body, and, in many parts, there 
is a duſky ſtrea on the middle of each feather; below 
the tail, yellowiſh fringe edges the brown-gray, which 


is impreſſed on each quill. The bird is as large as a 


dove; and, as it is found in the iſland of Bourbon, it 
probably inhabits the correſponding continent, either 
of Africa or India. Synonymes.--- Plittacus-Alex- 
andri, ſecond variety, Gel. The double ringed par- 
rakeet, Lath. | | 


Tas RED-HEADED PARRAKEET. 
THIS bird is eleven inches in length, and the tail 
| : | F f 2 ; ; 18 
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is longer than the body. The whole of the upper 
fide is dull green, with a purple ſpot on the top of the 
wing ; the face is purpliſh red, which, on the head, 
runs into blue, and is intercepted, on the nape of the 
neck, by a ſtreak produced from the black that covers 
the throat ; the under fide of the body. is a dull dirty 
yellow; the bill is red. Specific character of the pft. 
tacus erythrocephalus : © It is green; its head red, 


mixed with blue; its throat black, with a black and 


pale green collar.” Synonymes.---Plittacus erythro- 
cephalus, Gmel. Pſittaca ginginiana, Bri. The 
bloflom-headed parrakeet, Lath. - | 


Taz BLUE-HEADED PARRAKEET. 


IT is ten inches long; its bill is white, its head 
blue, its body green; the fore - ſide of its neck yellow, 


and the under ſurface of its belly and tail yellow mixed 


with green; the middle quills of the tail have a blue 


caſt above; the legs are bluiſh. Specific character of 
the pfittacus cyanocepbalus : © It is green; its head and 
throat blue. Synonymes.--- Pſittacus cyanocephalus, 
Linn. Gmel. Briſſ. and Gerini, The blue-headed par- 
rot, Lath. . | | 


Tur LORY PARRAKEET. | 
WE adopt the name which Edwards has beſtowed 


- on this ſpecies, becauſe it is of a beautiful red, like 


the Joris; that colour, interſeted by ſmall brown 


waves, covers the throat, the fore-part of the neck, 


and the fides of the face, as far as the back of the 
head, which it ſurrounds. The crown of the head is 


. purpliſh ; the back, the upper ſurface of the neck, the 


wings, and the ſtomach, are emerald green; the ſides ee 


of the neck, and the flanks,. are irregularly ſpotted 


with orange yellow ; the great quills of the wing are 


blackiſh, fringed at the end with yellow; the tail, 


55 which is green above, appears tinged below with red, 
and is yellow at the tip; the bill and feet are white- 


gray. 
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gray. This parrakeet is about the middle ſize, and is 

only ſeven inches and a half long. It is one of the 
handſomeſt, on acccout of the brilliancy and variety of 

its plumage. Specific character of the p/ittacus ornatus: 

It is yellow-green; the back of its head, its throat, 

and its breaſt, red; its top, and its ears, blue, with ci- 
nereous orbits.” Synonymes,---Pſittacus ornatus, 
Linn, Gmel. and Bor. Pſittacus indica varia, Briff. 


Tur YELLOW PARRAKEET. 


ALL its plumage is yellow, except the belly and 
the ring of the eye, which are red, and the quills of the 
. wing, with a part of thoſe of the tail, which are blue: 
the former are nearly interſected near their middle by a 
yellowiſh bar. Albin tells us that it can quickly learn 
to ſpeak, and, though he calls it the Angola Parrot, 
he ſays it comes from the Eaſt Indies. Specific cha- 
racter of the pſittacus ſolſtitialis: © It is yellow; the 
coverts of its wings green; its orbits red; its lateral 
tail- quills blue exteriorly.” Synonymes.---Plittacus 
ſolſtitialis, Linn. and Gmel. Pſittaca angolenſis lutea, 
Briſſ. Pfittacus croceus, Klein. Pſittacus luteus, 
cauda longa, Friſ. The Angola yellow parrot, Alb. 
and Lath, : 


Tux AZURE-HEADED PARRAKEET. 


THIS parrakeet is of the fize of a pigeon; its 
head, face, and throat, are of a fine ſky-blue ; there is 
a little yellow on the wings ; the tail is blue, equally 
tapered, and as long as the body; the reſt of the 
plumage is green. It is brought from the Eaſt Indies, 
according to Edwards, who deſcribes it. Synonymes. 
---Pfittacus-Alexandri, var. 4,  Gmel. Pſittaca cya- 
nagephalos indica, Bri/. The blue-headed Pabrakeet, 


Taz MOUSE-PARRAKEET. 
. THIS ſpecies appears to be new, and we know _, - 
= | not 
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not its native country. Perhaps the following extract 
from a voyage to the Iſle of France alludes to it :--. 
The green parrakeet with a grey cowl is about the 
bulk of a ſparrow, and cannot be tamed ;*” though, 
however, this parrakeet is conſiderably larger than the 
ſparrow. We have called it the mouſe-parrakeet, on 
account of a large mark of mouſe grey that covers the 
breaſt, the throat, the forehead, and the whole of the 
face; the reſt of the body is olive green, except the 
great quills of the wing, which are of a deeper green: 
the tail is five inches long, the body as much; the feet 
are grey ; the bill is white grey. All the plumage is 
pale and diſcoloured ; and in point of beauty it 1s the 
molt inferior of the family. Specific character of the 
pfittacus murinus: © It is olive; its face, its throat, 
and its breaſt, are moufe-coloured ; its wing-quills, 
green.” Synonymes.---Pfittacus murinus, Gmel. The 


grey-breaſted parrakeet, Latb. 


THE MUSTACHO PARRAKEET. 
A BLACK ſtreak ſtretches between both eyes, and 


two large muſtachoes of the ſame colour rife from the 
lower mandible, and ſpread over the ſides of the throat. 
The reſt of the face is white and bluiſh; the tail is 
green above, and ſtraw- coloured below; the back is 
deep green; there is ſome yellow on the coverts of the 
wings, of which the great quills are of a deep water- 
green; the ſtomach and breaſt are lilac. The bird is 
near eleven inches in length, and the tail occupies the half 
of it. Synonyme. -F ſittacus-Pondicerianus, Gel. 


Taz BLUE-FACED PARRAKE ET. 


IIS beautiful parrakeet is green on the upper 
1 5 A the head is painted with three. different &- 
*{owrs; face and throat with indigo, the back oft ic 
head with brown-green, and the crown with yellow: 
the lower part of the neck and the breaſt are red ſnuff. 
colour on a ground of brown-green ; the belly is 10 
the 
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the abdomen conſiſts of yellow and green, and the 
under ſurface of the tail is yellow. Edwards has given 
this bird the name of the Red-breafted Parrakeet ; but 
it appears to have been repreſented from a ſpecimen 
preſerved in ſpirit of wine, and its colours were tar- 
niſned. This bird is a native of Amboyna. 

We ſhall regard the Maelucca Parrakeet as either a 
variety of this, or a cloſely-related ſpecies; its ſize 
and colours are nearly the ſame, only the head 1s en- 
tirely indigo, and there is a ſpot of the ſame colour on 
the belly; and the aurors-red of the breaſt is not 
waved, but mixed with yellow. The tail of theſe 
parrakeets is as long as the boy, which is ten inches; 
their bill is reddiſh white. It is the firſt variety of the 
tittacus hematedus, according to Gmdiin, and deno- 
minated the Orange breaſted Parrot in Latham's ſy- 
nopſis. Synonymes.--- Pfittacus hæmatodus, Linn. 
and Gmel, Pſittacus amboinenſis varia, Bri The 


red- breaſted parrot, Edw. and Lath. 


Tax LACE-WINGED PARRAKEET. 


THE wings are laced with blue, yellow, and orange; 
the firſt of theſe colours occupying the middle of the 
feathers, the two others extending to the border; the 
great quills are olive-brown, and the ſame colour is 
extended over all the body, except a bluiſh ſpot behind 
the head. The bird is near eleven lines long, of which 
the tail 1s more than a third ; but the wing is alſo very 
long, and covers near half the tail, whereas in the other 
parrzkeets the wings are much ſhorter. Specific cha- 
rater of the phittacus oltvaceus : © It is olive; a blue 
{pot on the back of its head ; its wings variegated with 


blue, green, and orange.” Synonyme.---Plittacus 
olivaceus, Gmel, | | 


Tus ROSE-RINGED PARRAKEET. | 
So far is this parrakeet from being peculiar to the 


new world, as Briſſon repreſents it, that it is there en- 
tirely 
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tirely unknown. It inhabits many parts of Africa, 
and is brought in great numbers to Cairo by the cara. 


vans of Ethiopia. The veſſels that fail from Senegal 


or Guinea, where it is common, carry it with the ne. 


groes into the Weſt-India iſlands. None of theſe par. 


rakeets are found on the continent of America; they 


are only ſeen near the ſettlements of St. Domingo, 
Martinico, Guadaloupe, &c. which the African veſſels 
perpetually frequent, but-at Cayenne, where negroes 
are very ſeldom imported, they never occur. 
The roſe-ringed parrrakeet is fourteen inches long, 
but of this extent the tail and its two projecting fea- 
thers occupy near two thirds ; theſe feathers are of a 


beryl blue; all the reſt of the plumage is a light ſoft 
green, which is,gather more vivid on the quills of the 


wings and mixed with yellow on thoſe of the tail; a 
{mall roſe collar claſps the back of the neck and joints 
with the black of the throat; a bluiſh tinge appears on 
the feathers of the nape of the neck, which recline upon 


the collar; the bill is brown red. Synonymes.—-Pſit- 
tacus-Alexandria, ſecond variety, Gmel. Plittaca tor 
quata, Brif. and Gerini. | | 


TRE LITTLE PARRAKEET, 
With a roſe-coloured head and long ſhafts. 

_ THIS little parrakeet, which is not more than four 
inches long, meaſures twelve if the two Jong ſhafts 
be included ; theſe are blue, the reſt of the tail, which 
is not more than two inches and a half long, is olive 
green, which is alſo the colour of all the under ſide of 
the body, and even of the upper ſide, where it is only 
deeper; a few ſmall red feathers appear through the 
plumage, on the top of the wing; the head is roſe- 
colour, mixed with lilac, interſected and bordered by 


- black ring, which, riſing from the throat, encircles 


entirely the neck. Edwards ſpeaks with rapture of 


this bird: it is termed, he ſays, in Bengal, fridytutab. 


Synonymes,---Pſittacus erythrocephalus, firſt 2 
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Gmel. Pſittacus Bengalenſis, Briſſ. The parrakeet from. 
Bengal, Albin. The roſe- headed ring parrakeet, Laib. : 


Tas LONG-SHAFTED GREAT PARRA- 
KEET:. | 

THE colours of this parrakeet are ſo like thoſe of 
the preceding, that they might be viewed as the ſame 
ſpecies, were they not conſiderably different in reſpe& 
to ſize, This is fixteen inches long, including the 
two ſhafts of the tail, and the other dimenſions are pro- 
portional; the ſhafts are blue, as in the preceding; 
the tail is of the ſame olive green, but deeper, and of 
the ſame tinge as the wings; the middle of the wings 
is rather bluer ; all the green on the body is much di- 
Juted with an admixture of yellowiſh ; the head is not 
entirely roſe-co!oured, but only the ſpace near the 
eyes, and the back of the head; the reſt is green, and 
there is no ring about the hood. Synonymes.--- Plite 
tacus erythrocephalus, var. 3. Gmel. The Malacca 
parrakeet, Lauth. 


Tux RED-WINGED GREAT PARRAKEET, 

THIS parrakeet is twenty inches, from the point of 
the bill to the extremity of the two long ſhafts of the 
tail: all the upper ſurface of the body is deep olive 
green, the under ſurface is pale green, intermixed with 
yellowiſh ; on the pinion of each wing is a ſmall red 
mark, and another one of dilute blue on the middle of 
the long feathers of the tail; the bill is red, and alſo - 
the feet and nails. Specific character of the ittacus- 
eupatria : * It is green ; its cheeks naked ; its ſhoul- 
ders ſcarlet; its bill purpliſh.” Synonymes.---Pſit- 
tacus eupatria, Linn. and Gmel. Pfittaca ginginiana, 
Briſ. The gingi parrot, Lath 

Tus RED-THROATED PARRAKEET.. 

EDWARDS, who deſcribes this bird, ſays it is the 


ſmalleſt parrakeet which he had ever ſeen. It is not 
Vor. IV. No. 56. Gg Jarger 
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larger than a titmouſe, but its tail is longer than its 


body; the tail and back are of a full green; the co- 


verts of the wings and of the throat are Ted; the under 

fide of the body ks yellowiſh green; the iris of the eye 
is of ſo deep a caſt as to appear black, though in moſt 
of the parrakeets it is gold- coloured. Edwards ſys 

that 1t comes from ice Specific character of the 

275 ittacus incarnatus: It is green; its bill, feet, and 
nails, carnation; its cere and orbits whitiſh; its throat 
and the coverts of its wings red.“ Synonymes.---Pic. 
tacus incarnatus, Linn. and Gmel. Pſittaca indica, Briſ. 
The little red-winged parrakeet, Edw. and Lath. 


Tux BLACK BANDED GREAT PARRA- 
KEET:. 


THE total length of this bird is fourteen inches, 


ol which the tail is near ſeven. The head has a black 


band, and the neck a red and green collar; the breaſt 
is of a fine light red; the wings and back are of a 


rich Turkey- blue; the belly is deep green, {prinkl- d 


with red feathers ; ; the tail, of which the middle qui'ls 
are the largeſt, is coloured with green and red, with 


black edges. This parrakeet was, according to Seba, 


brought from the Papuan iſlands; a Dutch ſettler at 
Amboyna purchaſed it of an Indian for five hundred 
florins. This price was not extravagant, conſidering 
the beauty and gentleneſs of the bird; it pronounced 


_&iſtinRly ſeveral words in different languages, it made 


its ſalute in the morning, and ſung its 2 Its at- 
tachment equalled its accompliſhments; for, having 


loſt its maſter, it died of melancholy. Specific cha- 
_ rater of the p/ttacus atricapillus: * Above it is blue; 


its throat and breaſt red; its belly and vent green ; 
its top black, with a green and black collar,” Syno- 


nymes.--- Pſittacus atricapillus, Linn. and Gmel. Ara 
moluccenſis varia, Bri I. 


Tus 
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Tux RED AND GREEN PARRAK EE T. 
THIS ſpecies has been denominated by Briſſon the 
Japan Parrakeet ; but, no parrots are found in that 
iſland, or in the northern provinces of China, except 
ſuch as have been carried thither ; and probably this 
bird, of which Aldrovandus ſaw only the figure, came 
from ſome more ſouthern part of Aſia. Willughhy 
obſerves even that both the figure and its deſcription 
appeared ſuſpicious. The plumage is compoſed of 
green, red, and a little blue ; the firſt of theſe colours 
is ſpread on the upper ſide of the body, the ſecond. on 
the under ſide and the tail, except the two long ſhafts, 
which are green, and the blue that tinges the ſhoulders 
and the quills of the wings: there are two ſpots of the 
ſame colour on each fide of the eye. SYnOnyme. --= + 


Pfittaca japanenſis, Briff. "_ 


Tas CRESTED PARRAKEET. 


THIS is the ſmall parrot of Bontius, whoſe luſtre 
and variety of plumage are extolled by Willughby ; 
the pencil can hardly imitate, he ſays, its brilliancy 
and beauty. It is compoſed of bright red, and of 
roſe colour, mixed with yellow and green on the 
wings, and with green and blue on the tail, which is 
very long, and projects beyond the. wings ten inches ;” 
a remarkable exceſs in a bird which 1s not larger than 
a larx. The featHers on its head form a creſt, which 
wuſt be very elegant, ſince it is compared to a pea- 
cock's tuft, in the following extract, which ſeems to. 
allude to this beautiful ſpecies. © This parrakeet is. 
about the bulk of a ſiſkin; on its head is a tuft of 
three or four feathers, reſembling that of the peacock. - - 
This bird is exceedingly gentle.“ Theſe little parra- 
keets are found in Java, in the interior parts of the 
country: they fly in flocks, making a great noiſe ; 
trey chatter much, and, when tamed, they eaſily re- 
peat whatever they are taught, Synonymes,---Pſit- 
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tacus javanicus, Linn. and Gmel. Pſittaca javenſis crif. 
tata coccinea, Brif.. The creſted red parrakeet, Laib. 


FPARRAKEETS of the OLD CONTINENT, 


WITH SHORT TAILS, 


Taz BLUE-HEADED PARRAKEET. 


fT"HRE crown of the head is of a fine blue, and round 
the neck is an orange half- collar; the breaſt and 

rump are red, and the reſt of the plumage green, 

Edwards ſays that he received this bird from Sumatra: 
Sonnerat found it in the iſland of Lucon. 
= This is one of the ſpecies that ſleep with their head 
—_ Hanging downwards, It lives on callou, a kind of 
| | white liquor, which is obtained in the Eaſt Indies from 
the cocoa tree, by making an incifion near the foot- 
ſtalks that ſupport the fruit. A hollow bamboo is 
fixed to the extremity of the branch to collect the ſap, 
which when firſt drawn 1s pleaſant, and reſembles the 
taſte of new cyder. Specific character of the p/ittacus 
galgulus : lt is green; its rump and breaſt ſcarlet; 
the top (of the male) blue.” Synonymes.---Pſitta- 
cus-galgulus, Linn. Gmel. and Bor. Pſittacula malac- 
cenſis, Bri, The ſapphire-crowned parrakeet, Edw. 
| and Lath. * | 3 g 


' Tris RED-HEADED PARRAKEET, ox GUI. 
2 NEA SPARROW. _ | 

THIS bird is known to bird-fanciers under the. 
name of Guinea Sparrow : it is very common in that 
country, and is brought into Europe on account f 
the beauty of its plumage, its tameneſs, and gentle- nl 
neſs ; for it cannot be taught to ſpeak, and has only a nl 
difagreeable ſcream. Many are loſt in the paſſage, ant 
ſearcely one out of ten reaches Europe; yet they live. 
to a conſiderable age in our elimates, when fed on panic ©] 
7 and canary ſeeds, and kept in pairs. They alſo laß 
| ſometimes, bur the eggs ſeidom hatch, If one of the 
ed : Js pait 
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pair die, the other grows melancholy, and hardly ever 
ſurvives. They are extremely attentive to each other; 
the male fits beſide the female, and diſgorges into her 
bill, and he is uneaſy if ſhe be a moment out of his 
fight. Thus they ſweeten their captivity, by love and, 

entle manners. Travellers relate that, in Guinea, 
theſe birds are ſo numerous as much to injure the 
' crops. Tt would ſeem that the ſpecies is diſperſed over 
almoſt all the ſouthern climates in the ancient conti- 
nent; for it is found in Ethiopia, in the Eaſt-Indies, 
in the iſland of Java, as well as in Guinea. | 
Many perſons call this bird very improperly the 
Brafilian ſparrow ; for it is not a native of America. 
The body is entirely green, marked with a ſpot of fine 
blue on the rump, and by a flame- coloured maſk, mixed 
with a bluiſh tint, which covers the forehead, encloſes 
the eye, and deſcends under the throat, and, in the 
middle of it, the bill appears of a reddiſh white; the 
tail is very ſhort, and appears all green when cloſed, 
but if diſplayed it is perceived to be interſected tranſ- 
verſely with three bars, the one red, the other black, 
and the third green, which borders and terminates the 
extremity ; the pinions of the wings are blue in the 
male, and yellow. in the female, which differs not from 
the former, except that its head is of a fainter red. 
Cluſius has very diſtinctly deſcribed this ſpecies un- 
der the name of p/ittacus minimus. Edwards, Briſſon, 
and Linnæus, have confounded it with the little Ame 
rican parrot painted with various colours of Seba. But : 
it is undoubtedly a different bird, for Seba ſays that 
his parrot has not only a collar of fine ſky-blue, and a 
tail magnificently tinged with a mixture of five. colours, 
Viz, blue, yellow, red, brown, and deep green; but N 
that its voice and ſong are pleaſant, and that it eaſily 
learns to ſpeak. It is evident that all theſe attributes 
belong not to the red- headed parrakeet. Perhaps the 
bird, which Seba ſaw alive, forms a fixth ſpecies in 
the ſhort- tailed parrakeets of the new continent. 
| | | A vas 
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A variety, or perhaps a contiguous ſpecies, may be 
found in the bird deſcribed by Edwards under the de- 


nomination of the /inalleſt green and red parrakect, 


which differs in no-reſpect from the preceding, except 
that its rump is red. Specific character of the p//7tacys 

arius : It is green; its front red; its tail ful- 
vous; its bar black; its orbits cinereous.“ Synonymes, 


Pſittacus pullarius, Lin. Gmel. and Bor. Pſitta- 
eula guineenſis, Bri. Pſittacus puſillus viridis, Ray, 


The red- headed Guinea parrakeet, Latb. 


Tux COULACISSI PARRAKEET. 
THIS is the name which the bird receives in its 


native region, the Philippine iſlands, and particularly 


in that of Lugon. The forehead, the throat, and the 
rump, are red; there is a half- collar of orange on the 
upper ſide of the neck; the reſt of the body, and the 

aperior coverts of the wings, are green; the great 
quills of the wings are deep green on the outſide, and 
blackiſh on the inſide; the middle quills of the wings 
and thoſe of the tail are green above and blue below; 


the bill, the feet, and the nails, are red. 


The female is diſcriminated from the male by a 
bluiſh ſpot on each fide of the head between the bill 
and the eye, and has no half- collar on the neck, or 
red on the throat, and the red tinge of its forehead is 
alſo more dilute and narrower. Synonymes.---Þſit-+ 


tacus palgulus, var. Gmel. Pſittacula Philippenſis, 


Briſ. The Philippine parrakeet, Lath. 


Tur GOLDEN-WINGED PARRAKEET. 
THE head, the ſmall ſuperior coverts of the wings, 


and the whole body, are green, only it is deeper on 
the body than beneath; the great ſuperior coverts of 
the wings are orange; the four primary quills of the 
© wipps are deep blue on the outſide, brown on the in- 


fide and at the extremity ; the four next are of the 


fame colour with the firſt ; and laſtly, thoſe near the 


body 


Py een 
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body are entirely green, as well as the quills of the 
tail; the bill is whitiſh; the feet and nails are pale 
fleſh colour. Specific character of the pfitiacus chry- 
ſepterus : © It is green; its wings marked with a blue 
and fulvous ſpot ; its orbits naked and white.“ Sy- 
nonymes.---Pſittacus chryſopterus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Plittacus alis deauratis, Briff, | ; 

Tus GREY-HEADED- PARRAKEET. 

BRISSON is the firſt who deſcribed this bird, 
which he fays is found in Madagaſcar. The head, 
the throat, and the lower part of the neck, are grey, 
inclined ſomewhat to green; the body is of a lighter . 
green below than above; the ſuperior coverts of the 
wings, and the middle quills, are green; the great 
quills are brown on the inſide, and green on the out- 
fide, and at the extremity ; the quills of the tail are 
light green, with a broad tranſverſe black bar at their: 
extremity ; the bill, the feet, and the nails, are.whitiſh. 
Specific character of the. p/it/acus canus: It is green; 
its head and its throat grey- green; its tail rounded, 
with a broad black bar.” Synony mes. Pſittacus ca- 
nus, Linn, and Emel. Pſittacula Madagaſcarienſis, Bri/7. 


TRT VARIEGATED PARRAKEE T. 


THIS parrakeet is ſomewhat larger than the pre- 
ceding ones; it is found in Batavia, and the ifland of 
Lugon. We ſhall take the deſcription of it from 
Sonnerat. The head, neck, and belly, are light 
green and yellowiſh ; there is a yellow bar on the 
wings, but each feather that forms: it is edged exte- 
rtorly with blue; the ſmall feathers: of the wings are 
greeniſh ; the great ones are of a fine velvet black (io 
that the wings are variegated with yellow, blue, green, 
and black); the tail is of a light lilac colour; and near 
its extremity there is a very narrow black bar; the 
feet *are grey; the bill and iris are reddiſh yellow.“ 

FCC Synonymes. 
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wo NATURAL HISTORY 
Synohymes,--- Pfittacus melanopterus, Gel. The 
black - winged parrakeet, Laib. | 


Tus BLUE-WINGED PARRAKEET. 
THIS is a new' ſpecies, received from the Cape of 
Good Hope, but without any accounts of its habits 
or of its climate. Ir is entirely green, except ſome 
quills of the wings, which are cf a fine blue ; the bill 
and feet are reddiſn. This ſhort deſcription is ſuffi- 
cient to diſcriminate it from the other ſhort-tailed Par. 

rakeets. Synonyme.---Plittacus capenſis, Gel. 


Tur COLLARED PARRAKEET. 
THIS is found in the Philippines, and eſpecially in 
the iſland of Lugon; it is of the bulk of the Braſilian 
or Guinea Sparrow; all the body is of a lively plea- 
fant green, which is deeper on the back, and more 
dilute under the belly, and ſhaded with yellow ; be- 


- hind the neck and below the head; there is a broad 


collar, which confiſts, in the male, of ſky-blue feathers; 
but in both ſexes the feathers of the collar are varie- 
gated trahſverſely with black ; the tail is ſhort, equal 
to the wings, and terminated in a point; the bill, feet, 
and iris, are blackiſh grey. This ſpecies. has no me- 


rit, but in its ſhape and colours; for it is devoid of 


graces, and cannot be taught to ſpeak. Specific cha- 


- racter of the gſitacus torguatus : © It is green; a yel- 


low bar on its head, ſtriped acroſs with black. Syno- 
nyme.---Pfittacus torquatus, Gmel. 

Tur BLACK-WINGED PARRAKEET. 

T HIS ſpecies alſo comes from the iſle of Lugon, 


and Sonnerat thus deſcribes it. - It is rather fmaller 
than the preceding; the upper fide of the neck, the 


back, the ſmall feathers of the wings and of the tail, 
are of a deep green; the belly is light green and yel- 


lowiſh z the crown of the head is a vety bright red in 


| the male, and the feathers, which border the upper 


margin 


OFoaS81ÞR DS, a 
margin of the bill in the female are of the ſame bright 
red, and there is alſo a yellow ſpot above on the nu 1- 
dle of the neck; in the male the throat is blue, in the 
female it is red; in both, the great feathers of the 
wings are black, thoſe that cover the upper ſurface of 
the tail are red; the bill, feet, and iris, are yellow. I 
conceive, ſays Sonnerat, theſe two parrakeets to be 
the male and female, beeauſe they differ little, and are 
analogous in their ſize, ſnape, and colour, and inhabit 
the ſame climate ; but I will not aſſert that they may 
be diſtinct ſpecies. Both ſleep hanging from branches 
with their heads downwards, and are fond of the ſasß 
that flows from inciſions in the cocoa tree. Specific 
character of the p/rtacus minor: © It is green; its top 
ſcarlet; its breait blue; its greater wing-quills black.“ 
Synonymes. P ſittacus minor, mel. The Luzonian 
parrakeet, Latb. 


TE ARIMANON PARRAKEET. 
THIS bird is found in the iſland of Otaheite, and 


lodges in the cocoa trees, whence its name Arimanon. 
We borrow the deſcription from Commerſon. We 
range it after the ſhort-tailed Parrakeets, though it 
has a peculiar character that belongs not to any of the 
genus; viz. its tongue is pointed, and terminates in 
a pencil of ſhort white briſtles. * 

The plumage is entirely of a fine blue, except the 
throat and the lower part of the neck, which are white; 
the bill and feet are red. -It is very common in Ota- 
heite, where it flutters about continually ſqualling. It 
forms flocks, and feeds on bananas, but it is difficult 
to domeſticate ; it dies of melancholy, eſpecially if 
kept alone in the cage. It cannot be brought to eat 
any thing but the juice of fruits, and conſtantly rejects 
every kind of ſolid diet. Specific character of the 
pfattacus taitianus: * Tt is blue; the feathers on its 
head longiſh ; its throat White; its bill and feet red.“ 

Vor. IV. Na. 56, Mx Syno- 
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242 NATURAL HISTORY 
Synonymes.---Pfittacus taitianus, Gmel. The Ota- 
heitan Blue parrakeet, Lath. 


PARROTS of the NEW CONTINENT. 
| TAE ARAS, on MACAW. 


F all the parrots of America the macaw is the 
largeſt and the moſt magnificently decked ; pur- 


ple gold, and azure, blaze on its plumage; its aſpect is 


ſteady, and compoſed; its deportment grave, and even 
ſupercilious, and as if conſcious of its beauty. But 
its calm temper ſoon renders it familiar, and even ſuſ- 
ceptible of a degree of attachment. It may be do- 
meſticated without being enſlaved; it never abuſes the 
liberty which has been granted to it; it contracts a 
fondneſs for the family where it is adopted, and con- 

All theſe macaws are natives of the tropical parts of 
the new world, and inhabit both the continent and the 
iſlands; but none are found in Africa, or in India, 
Chriſtopher Columbus, in his ſecond voyage, touched 
at Guadaloupe, and there ſaw macaws, which he named 
Guacamayas. They occur even in the deſert iſlands, 
and every where conſtitute the fineſt ornament of thoſe 
gloomy foreſts with which the wild luxuriancy of na- 
ture clothes the face of the earth. While Commodore 
Anſon and his officers were contemplating the natural 
beauties of this ſolitude, a flock of aras or macaws flew 
over their heads ; and as if theſe birds wiſhed to im- 
prove the entertainment, and heighten the magnificence 


ol the ſpectacle, they ſtopped ta make numberleſs cir- 


cles in the air, which allowed time to obſerve the luſtre 


and brilliancy of their plumage. Thoſe who witneſſed 
this ſcene cannot deſcribe it without raptures. It is 


the fineſt fight in the world, to behold ten or twelve 


aras on a very green. tree; never are more charming 
colours diſplayed.” 


When theſe parrots were introduced into Europe, 
% F-; . they 


- 
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they were beheld with admiration. Aldrovandus, who, 
for the firſt time, ſaw a macaw at Mantua in 1572, 
remarks, that they were then quite novelties, and 
highly efteemed ; and that princes received theſę birds 
from one another'as rare and valuable preſents. 

The characters which diſtinguith the macaws from 
the other parrots of the new world are, 1. their fizz, 
which 1s at. leaſt double that of the others; 2. the 
length of the tail, which is alſo much longer even in 
proportion to the body ; 3. the naked and dirty white 
ſkin, which covers both ſides of the head, ſurrounds it 
below, and covers alſo the baſe of the lower mandible. 
The naked ſkin, in which the eyes are placed, gives 
them a diſagreeable aſpect. Their voice is harſh ; 
they ſeem to articulate only the ſound ara, and with a 
rzucous thick tone, which is grating to the ear. 


TE RED MACAW. 


MOST authors have followed Geſner and Aldrovan- 
dus in ranging the red macaws in two ſpecies. But, on 
the other hand, Marcgrave, and all the travellers who 
have had an opportunity of viewing and comparing the 
birds, confider them as belonging to the ſame family. 
They inhabit only the warm climates of America, the 
Antilles, Mexico, the ifthmus of Panama, Peru, Gui- 
ana, Brazil, &c. and are found in no part of the old 
continent. The great red macaw is near thirty in- 
ches in length, but of this the tail occupies almoſt the 


one half; all the body, except the wings, is vermilion, 


p 0 F © 
the four longeſt feathers of the tail are the ſame; the 


great quills of the wing are Turkey-blue above, and 
copper-coloured on a black ground beneath; in the 
middle quills the blue and green are admirably melted 
into each other; the great coverts are gold- yellow, and 
terminated with green; the ſhoulders are of the ſame 
red with the back; the ſuperior and inferior coverts of 
the tail are blue; four of the lateral quills, on each 


ive, are blue above, and the whole under ſurface cop- 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
per-colour, which is lighter and has more of the me- 
tallic gloſs under the four great middle quills: a tuft 
of ſnuff coloured velvet feath-rs proj: &s, like a cuſhi- 
on, on the forehead; the throat 1s brown-red; a 
white and naked membranous ſkin encircles the eye, 
covers the cheek, and ſheathes the lower mandible, 

which is blackiſh, and ſo are the legs. This deſcrip- 
tion was made from a living bird, and one of the largeſt 
and moſt beautiful. Travellers remark differences both 
in regard to colour and ſize, according to the different 
countries, or even iſlands, from which they are brought. 
We have ſeen ſome in which the tail was entirely blue, 
others in which it was red, and terminated with blue. 
Their bulk is as various; but the little Red Aras are 
more rare than the large ones. Both the Red and 
Blue Aras inhabit the fame climates, and their habits 
and economy are exactly the ſame; and what we ſhall 
now relate, in regard to the one, will equally apply to 
the other. | 

 Macaws live in the woods that cover the ſwampy 
grounds, where the palm trees abound, and they feed 
chiefly on the dates of the palmettoes, of which there 
are immenſe foreſts in the overflowed ſavannahs. The 
generally appear in pairs, ſeldom in flocks ; ſome- 
times, however, they aſſemble together, and their 
united -ſcreams are heard at a great diſtance, When 
any thing ſcares or ſurpriſes them, they unite in 
ſcreams, and while on the wing they cry inceſſantly. 
Of all the parrots, they fly the beſt; they traverſe the 
cleared lands, but never alight ; they perch on the 
ſummit of trees, or on the higheſt branch. During the 
day, they roam to a diſtance not exceeding a leag ue in 
ſearch of ripe fruits, but always return in the evening 
to the ſame ſpot. Dutertre ſays that they are ſome- 
times compelled by hunger to. eat the apples of the 
manchineel, which is poiſonous to man, and probably 
to moſt animals ; he adds that the fleſh of ſuch birds 
is uttwholeſome, and even envenomed. Yet the aras 
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are commonly eaten in Guiana, Brazil, &c. without 
any bad conſequences. | a 

it appears that the parrots of the new world had 
nearly the ſame diſpoſitions with all thoſe animals which 
inhabit deſert tracts; they were familiar, unſuſpecting, 
and fearleſs at the approach of men, who in thoſe re- 
gions were feebly armed and few in number, and never 
could diſplay their dominion. The birds which in- 
| habited the woods of New Zealand, ſays Mr. Forſter, 
were ſo little acquainted with men, that they calmly 
rooted on the branches of trees next us, and even on 
the ends of our muſkets. We were new objects to 
them, which they regarded with a curioſity equal to 
our own. Peter of Angleria aſſures us, that, on the 
_ diſcovery of America, the parrots were caught with the 
nooſe, and almoſt by the hand of the ſportſman ; that 
they. were ſeldom ſcared by the noiſe of fire arms, and 
did not take to flight when they ſaw their companions 
drop dead ; that they preferred the trees planted near 


houſes to the ſolitude of foreſts ; and though the In- 


dians caught them three or four times a-year, to ſtrip 
them of their rich plumage, this violence did not drive 
them from their favourite haunts, Hence Aldrovan- 
dus, who drew his information from the early accounts 
of America, ſays that theſe birds are naturally attached 
to man, or, at eaſt, ſhew no ſymptoms of fear in his 
preſence ; that they follow the Indians into their huts, 
and ſeem to contract an affection to the ſpots inhabited 


by theſe peaceful men. A part of this confidence and 


ſecurity adheres to the parrots which have retired to 
the foreſts. M. de la Borde informs us that this is 
the caſe with thoſe ſettled in Guiana ; they allow one 


to approach very near them without betraying ſuſpicion | 
or fear. And Piſo ſays of the Brazilian birds, what 


may be applied to all thoſe of the new world, that 


they are incautious, and eaſily decoyed into every 


kind of ſnare. 


* he aras make their neſts ! in the holes of old rotten 
trees, 
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trees, which are very common in their native regions, 
and more numerous even than the riſing vigorous 
plants: they enlarge the aperture, when it is too nar- 
row, and line the inſide with feathers. They have 


. two hatches annually, like all the other American par. 


rots, and each conſiſts of two eggs, which, according 
to Dutertre, are as large as pigeons” eggs, and ſpotted 


like thoſe of partridges. The male and female aras 


fit alternately on their eggs, or cheriſh their young, 
and both equally carry food ; they . never deſert the 
charge as long as their aſſiſtance is needed, and always 
perch together near the neſt. The young aras are 
eaſily tamed, and, in many parts of America, theſe 
birds are never taken but in the neſts, becauſe the 
adults are difficult to educate. Wafer ſays, that the 
Indians who inhabit the iſthmus tame the macaws as 
we do magpies, and allow them to make excurfions 
into the woods during the day, but that they conſtantly 


return home in the evening; that they imitate their 


maſter's voice, and the ſong of a bird called chicali. 
Fernandez relates that they can be taught to ſpeak, 
but that their articulation is coarſe and diſagreeable; 
that, when they are kept in the houſe, they rear their - 
young like other domeſtic birds. It is certain, that 

they never prattle ſo well as the other parrots ; and, 
after they are tamed, they never try to eſcape, 
The Indians work the plumage into feſtival caps, 

and other ornaments ; they alſo ſtick ſome of the rich 
feathers into the cheek; and through the noſtrils, or 
the ears. The fleſh” of the aras, though commonly 


hard and black, is not unpleaſant food, and makes ex- 


cellent ſoup; and, in general, the parrots are uſually 


eaten as the moſt plentiful game in the ſettlement at 
Cayenne. VVV | 


The macaw is, more than any bird perhaps, ſubject 


to the cramp, which is more violent, and more quickly 


mortal, in the hot countries, than in the temperate 


climates. But in South America, theſe birds com- 


monly 


, 
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1 die of the falling ſicknſs, and this is alſo the 
fate of all the other parrots, which are equally ſubject 
to that diſorder, in the domeſtic ſtate. The Indians, 
who rear the aras in their huts with the view to ſell 


their feathers, have a remedy for the epilepſy; they 


cut the point of the toe, and the diſcharge of a ſingle 
drop of blood works an immediate cure. The ſame 


operation ſucceeds equally in procuring relief to the 
other diſorders incident to the domeſtic ſtate. This 


epilepſy, or cramp, as it is called in the colonies, in- 
variably happens to domeſticated parrots when they 
perch on a bit of iron; ſuch as a nail, a curtain rod, 


& c. ſo that great care is taken that they alight only on 


wood. Specific character of the p/i fracus-macas : © It 
is red; its wing-quills blue above, rufous below; its 
ſcapular feathers variegated with blue and green; its 
cheeks naked and wrinkled.””---T hat of Httacus ara- 


cangua: © It is dilute ſcarlet ; its ſcapular feathers. 
yellow, terminated with green; its wing-quills blue 


above, rufous below ; its cheeks naked and wrinkled.” 


Synonymes.---1. Pſittacus- macao, «Linn. Gmel. Scop. 
and Bor. Ara Braſilienſis, Briſſ. and Gerini. Pſitta- 


* 


cus maximus alter, Ray, Will. and Klein, The red 


and blue macaw, Edw. Alb. Banc, and Laib. 2. Pſit- 
tacus-aracanga, - Gmel, Araracangua, Ray and Ill. 
Ara Jamaicenſis, Briſſ. Pſittacus capite ceruleo, Klein. 


The red and yellow macaw [From RI Ab. Banc. 
and Lath. 


- 


Taz BLUE MACAW. 


NATURALISTS have divided this into two 
ſpecies ; the firſt is the blue and yellow ara of Jamaica, 
and the ſecond is the blue and yellow ara of Braſil. 
But theſe birds are not only of the ſame ſpecies, but 
inhabit the ſame parts of South America. 

It is eaſy to deſcribe the blue macaws : the upper 
fide of the body,. the wings, and the tail, are entirely 
azure, and the under fide of the body is fine yellow. 


, . The 
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The other, called canide, has all the plumage under 
its belly and round its neck as yellow as fine gold; the 
upper fide of the back, the wings, and the tail, are of 
the pureſt blue. We might ſay that it is attired be- 
law with a cioth of gold, and mantled above with 
violet figured damaſk. Thevet characterizes equaliy 
well the two ſpecies of aras: Nature has deſighted 
to pourtray this beautiful bird, called by the ſavages 
earinde, clothing it with a plumage fo beautiful and 
charming, that it 1s impoſſible not to admire the work- 
manſhip. This bird exceeds not in bulk the raven, 
and its plumage, from the belly to the throat, is ye]- 
low like fine gold; the wings, and the tail, which is 
very long, are of a fine azure- colour. There is ano- 
ther bird reſembling this in fize, but different in its 
colours; for its plumage, inſtead of being yellow, is 
of a red like fine ſcarlet, and the reſt azure. The blue 
aras never mingle with the red, though they frequent 
the ſame ſpots, and live in harmony. Their voice is 
ſomewhat different, for the ſavages can diſtinguiſh 
them by the cry alone. It is ſaid that the blue ones 
do not pronounce the word ara fo diſtinctly. Specific 
character of the pfttacus ararauna: Above it is 


blue, below yellow; its cheeks naked, with feathery 
lines.“ Synonymes.- --Pſittacus-ararauna, Linn. Gmel, * 


Scep. and Bor. Pſittacus maximus cyano-croceus, 


Ray, Sloane, and Will. 1. Ara Jamaicenfis-cyano- 4 


crocea, Brifſ. 2. Ara Brafilienfis cyano-crocea, Id. 
Pſittacus vertice viridi, cauda cyanea, Klein. The 
blue and yellow macaw, Edw. Alb. and Lath. 


© Tux GREEN MACAW. 
THE green macaw is much rarer than the two pre- 
ecding ; it is alſo much ſmaller, It confifts of only 
one ſpecies, though ſome authors have divided it into 
two; becauſe: they confound it with the green parra- 
keet, which they call the ara parrakeet, on account of 
the length of its. tail, and its diſtinctly articulating my 
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word ara: but notwithſtanding theſe properties it is 
fill a parrakeet, and very common in Cayenne; 
whereas the green ara is there altogether unknown. 
Sloane ſays that the little macaw, or little green ara, is 
very frequent in the woods of Jamaica. But Edwards 
properly obſerves that this is certainly a miſtake, be- 
cauſe, though he made ſeveral applications, he could 
procure none from his correſpondents in that iſland. 


Perhaps Sloane confounded the long-tailed green par- 


rakeet with the green ara. | | 

The green macaw is a very beautiful bird. Its 
length, from the tip of the bill to the end of the tail, 
is about ſixteen inches; its body, both above and be- 
low, is green, which according to the poſition is golden 
and ſparkling or deep olive; the great and {ſmall quills 
of the wing are beryl blue, on a brown ground, and 
the under fide copper coloured; the under fide of the 
tail is the ſame, and the upper ſide painted with beryl 
blue, melting into olive green; the green on the head 
is brighter and leſs mixed with olive than that on the 
reſt of the body; at the baſe of the upper mandible, 
on the face, there is a black border of ſmall linear 


feathers that reſemble briſtles ; the white naked ſkin 


that ſurrounds the eyes is ſprinkled with ſmall pencils 
of the ſame black briſtles ranged in rows ; the iris of 
the eye is yellowiſh. _ | | 


This bird is as rare as it is amiable for its ſocial 


temper and gentle diſpoſition. It ſoon grows familiar 
with perſons whom it ſees frequently, and is pleaſed 
to receive and repay their careſſes. But it has an 
averſion to ſtrangers, and particularly to children, and 
flies at them furiouſly. Like all other domeſticated 
parrots, it clings to the finger when preſented to it; 
it alſo elaſps wood: but in winter, and even in ſum- 
mer, when the weather is cool and rainy, it prefers 
the arm or the ſhoulder, eſpecially if the perſon has 
woollen clothes, for in general it likes warm ſtuffs. It 
is alſo fond of kitchen ſtoves when they are cooled fo 

Vor. IV. No. 56. „ much 
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much as to retain only a gentle warmth. For the 
ſame reaſon, it avoids fitting on hard bodies which 
quickly communicate cold, ſuch as iron, marble, glaſs, 
&c. and in cold rainy weather, though in ſummer, 


it ſhudders and trembles if water be thrown upon it. 


However, in ſultry days, it bathes of its own accord, 
and often dips its head in the water. ee. 

If one ſtroke it gently, it ſpreads its wings, and 
ſquats; it then utters a diſagreeable cry, which reſem- 
bles the chatter of the jay, raifing its wings during the 
action, and briftling its feathers : and this habitual cry 
ſeems to expreſs either pleaſure or languor. Some- 


times it has a ſhort ſhrill cry, which is leſs equivocal 


than the former, and denotes joy and ſatisfaction; for 
it is generally addreſſed to perſons whom it loves; but 
this cry alſo marks its impatience, fits, and its pettiſh 
guſts of ill humour. But it is impoſſible to be preciſe 
on this ſubject; for birds organized like the parrots 
perpetually vary or modify their voice, as they are 
prompted by 1mitation. 

The green macaw is jealous: it is fired at ſceing a 
young child ſharing in its miſtreſs's careſſes and fa- 
vours ; it tries to dart at the infant, but, as its flight 
is ſhort and laborious, it only ſhews its diſpleaſure by 
geſtures and reſtleſs movements, and continues tor. 
mented by theſe fits till its miſtreſs is pleaſed to leave 
the child, and take the bird on her finger. It is then 
overjoyed, murmurs fatisfaQtion, and ſometimes makes 
a noiſe exactly like the laugh of an old perſon. Nor 
can it bear the company. of other parrots; and, if one 
be lodged in the ſame room, it will ſtrive to deprive it 
of every comfort. It would appear, therefore, that 


the bird can ſuffer no rivals whatever in its miſtreſs's 


favour, and that its jealouſy is founded on attachment; 
accordingly it takes no notice when it ſees a different 
perſon fondle a child. 


It eats nearly the ſame things that we do. lt is 
particularly fond of bread, - beef, fried fiſh, * 
. 72 0 5 an 
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and ſugar; but it ſeems to prefer roaſted apples, which 


it ſwallows greedily. It cracks nuts with its bill, and 


picks them dez terouſſy with its claws. It does not 
chew the ſoft fruits, but ſucks them, by preſſing its 


tongue againſt the upper mandible ; and, with reſpect 


to the harder ſort of foods, ſuch as bread, paſtry, &c. 
it bruiſes or chews them, by preſſing the tip of the 
lower mandible upon the-moſt hollow part of the upper. 
Like all the other parrots, the blue macaw uſes its 
claw's with great dexterity ; it bends forward the hind 
toe to lay hold of the fruits and crumbs which are gi- 
ven to it, and to carry them to its bill. The parrots, 
therefore, employ their toes nearly as the ſquirrels or 
monkeys; they alſo cling and hang by them. The 
green ara almoſt always ſleeps in this way, hooked to 
the wires of its cage. There is alſo another habit 
common to the parrots, viz. they never climb or 
creep without faſtening by the bill, with which they 
begin, and uſe the feet only as a ſecond point of their 
motion. 

The noſtrils are not viſible in this macaw, as in 


moſt of the other parrots ; inſtead of being placed in 


the uncovered part of the horn of the bill, they are 


concealed in the firſt ſmall feathers that cover the baſe 
of the upper mandible, which riſes and forms a cavity 
at its root when the bird makes an effort to imitate 
difficult ſounds: in ſuch caſes the tongue folds back at 
the tip, and recovers its ſhape when it eats; a power 


not commonly poſſeſſed by biris which can only move 


it backwards or forwards in the direction of the bill. 
The green ara is as hardy as moſt of the other parrots, 
or even more ſo. It learns more eaſily, and pro- 
nounces more diſtinctly, than the red or blue aras. It 
liens to the other parrots, and improves from them. 
Its cry is like that of the other aras, only its voice is 


not ſo ſtrong, and does not articulate ſo diſtinétly the 


found ara, | 


It is ſaid that bitter almonds will kill parrots. Parſ- 
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ley, of which they are very fond, if taken even in 
ſmall quantity, is alſo very pernicious ; as ſoon as they 
eat it, a thick viſcous liquor funs from the bill, and 
they die in an hour or two. Specific character of the 
R/ittacus ſeverus : © It is green; its chzeks naked; the 
quills of its wings and and tail blue, below purpliſh.” 
Synonymes.--- Pfittacus ſeverus, Linn. Gmel. Scop, 
and Bor. 1. Ara Braſilienſis viridis, Bri, 2. Ara 
Braſilienſis erythrochlora, Id. Maracana, Ray and ill. 
The Braſilian green macaw, Edt. Sloane, and Laib. 


Tukx BLACK MACAW. 


THE plumage is black, with reflections of ſhining 
green. It differs from the other aras in ſome of its 
habits ; it never approaches the ſettlements, but re- 


mains on the 2:id and barren ſummits of rocks and 


mountains. Laet ſeems ro mention this bird by the 
name of ararauna or machao, whoſe plumage, he ſays, 


is black, but ſo well mixed with green that, in the 


ſun beams, it ſhines admirably; the legs are yellow; 
the bill and the eyes reddiſh, and it reſides in the in- 
terior parts of the country. Specific character of the 
pfittacus ater : lt is black, with a greeniſh ſplendour; 
its bill and eyes are reddiſh ; its legs yellow.“ Syno- 
nymes.--Pſittacus ater, mel. The black macaw, Latb. 


Tus AMAZONS Ax D CRICKS. 


THE name of Amazon parrots is given to all thoſe 
which are marked with ed on the fan of the wing; 
they have received that appellation in America, becauſe 
they are brought from the country of the Amazons 
The term crick, is given to thoſe which have no re 
on the fan, but only on the wing: this too is the 
name appropriated by the ſavages of Guiana to theſe 
perrots. They are alſo diſtinguiſned from Amazons 
by other properties, viz. the plumage of the Ama- 
zons is ſhining, and even dazzling, whereas the green 
colour of the Cricks is dull and yellowiſh; in the Ama- 
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zons the head is covered with a fine and very bright 


yellow, but, in the Cricks, this yellow is dull and in- 
termixed with other colours; the Cricks are rather 
ſmaller than the Amazons, which are much ſmaller 
than the Aras; the Amazons are exceedingly beauti- 
ful and rare, but the Cricks are the moſt common of 
the parrots, and the moſt inferior in point of beauty; 
they are extenſively ſpread, while the Amazons are 
hardly ever found, except at Para, and in ſome other 
countries bordering on the river of Amazons. 


The Amazons, the Cricks, and all the other par- 


rots of America, conſtruct their neſts in holes formed 
in decayed trees by the woodpeckers, and only lay two 
eggs twice a year, which the cock and hen hatch by 
turns; it is ſaid that they never forſake their neſt, and 
perſiſt in hatching, though their eggs be handled and 
deranged. In the love ſeaſon, they aſſemble and breed 
in the ſame haunt, and ſearch their food in company; 
when their appetite is ſatisfied they make a continual 
and noiſy babbling, ſhifting their place inceſſantly, and 
fluttering from tree to tree, till the darkneſs of night 
and the fatigue of action invite to repoſe. In the 
morning they are obſerved on the naked branches, at 
ſun-rife, and they remain quiet till the dew is dried 
from their plumage, and their warmth recovered ; 
then they riſe in a flock, with a noiſe like that of 
grey crows, but louder. , They breed in the rainy 
ſeaſon; * | | 
The ſavages commonly take the parrots in the neſt, 
cauſe they are more eaſily reared and better tamed. 
But the Caribbs, according to Labat, catch them alſo 
after they are old: they obſerve the trees on which 
they perch in great numbers in the evening, and, after 
dark, they carry near the ſpot lighted coals, on which 
they throw gum and green pimento; the birds are ſud- 
denly involved and ſtifled in thick ſmoke, and fall to 
the ground; the ſavages then ſeize them, tie their 


feet, and recover them from the ſuffocation, by throw- 
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= NATURAL HISTORY 
ing water on the head. They alſo bring down the 
parrots without hurting them much, by ſhooting them 
with blunt arrows. But the old ones thus caught are 
difficult to tame. There is only one method of ren- 
dering them tractable; it is to blow the ſmoke of to- 
dacco into their bill, which partly intoxicates them, 
and makes them gentle and pliant. If they grow mu- 
tinous again, the doſe is repeated, and thus in the 
courfe of a few days their diſpoſition is ſoftened. We 
can hardly form an idea of the envenomed temper of 
the wild parrots ; they bite cruelly without, provoca- 
ton, and will not quit their hold. Tobacco ſmoke is 
alſo ufed to cure them of their noiſy diſagreeable cry. 

Some authors allege that the female parrakeets 
never learn to ſpeak ; but this is a miſtake : they are 
more eaſily. taught than the males, and even more do- 
eile and gentle. Of all the American parrots, the 
Amazons and the Cricks are the moſt ſuſceptible of 
education, eſpecially when caught young. As the 
favages traffic with each other im the feathers of par- 
yots, they claim a certain number of trees on which 
- theſe birds make their neſts. This is a kind of pro- 
perty from which they derive an income by ſelling the 
parrots to ſtrangers, or by bartering the feathers with 
other ſavages. Thefe trees deſcend from father to fon, 
and are often their richeſt inheritance. 


Tur YELLOW-HFADED AMAZON PAR. 
1 ROT. 


IHE crown of the head is a fine bright yellow; the 
throat, the neck, the upper ſide of the back, and the 
fuperror coverts of the wings, of a brilliant green; 
the breaſt and the belly green, with a little yellowiſh; 
the fans of the wings are of a bright red; the quills 
of the wings are variegated with green, black, violet. 
blue, and red; the two exterior quills, on each fide of 
the tail, have their inner webs red at their origin, and 
then decp green, which, at the extremity, changes _ 

. * a ye o 


+ OFINDS; 
2 yellowiſh green ; the bill is red at the baſe, all the 


reſt of it cinereous ; the iris is yellow; the feet grey, 


and the nails black. 

We muſt obſerve that Linnæus commits an error 
in ſaying that this bird has naked cheeks ; which con- 
founds the amazons with the macaws, to which alone 
that character belongs. On the contrary, the amazons 
are feathered on the cheeks, or between the bill and 
the eyes, and like all the other parrots, have only a 
very ſmall circle of naked ſkin round the eyes. Spe- 
cific character of the p/:ttacus nobilis: © It is green; 
its cheeks naked ; its ſhoulders ſcarlet.” Synonymes. 
---Pfittacus nobilis, Linn. and Gmel. The noble par- 
rot, Laib. J 

There are two other ſpecies, or perhaps varieties, 
related to the preceding. | | 

The red and green parrot of Cayenne, called in 
Guiana the baſtard amazon, or half-amazon. It is 
ſaid to be a croſs-breed of the amazon with another 
parrot. It is indeed inferior in beauty to the one juſt 
deſcribed ; for it has not the fine yellow on the tace 
near the root of the bill; the green colour of its 
plumage is not fo brilliant, but has a yellowiſh caſt ; 
the red on the plumage is the only colour which is 
ſimilar and diſpoſed in the ſame way; there is alſo 
a ſhade of yellowiſh under the tail; the bill is reddiſh, 
and the feet grey; and, as it has the fame bulk, we 
can hardly doubt but that it is nearly related to the 
ſpecies of the amazon. _ | 

The ſecond variety was firſt noticed by Aldrovan- 
dus, and, according to his deſcription, it appears to 
ciffer from this amazon parrot only in the colours of 
its bill, which that author ſays is ochrey on the ſites 
of the upper mandible, whoſe ridge is bluiſh, with a 
mall white bar near the tip; the lower mandible is 
alſo yellowiſh in the middle, and lead colour through 
the reſt of its length. Burt all the colours. of the plu- 

mage, the ſize, and ſhape of the body, being the ſame 
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26 NATURAL HISTORY 
as in the yellow-headed amazon, it may be only a 
variety. | 


Tux TARABE, on RED-HEADED AMAZON. 


THIS parrot, which is deſcribed by Marcgrave as 
a native of Braſil, is not found in Peru. The head, 
the breaſt, the pinions, and tops of the wings, are 
red; and hence it ought to be ranged with the ama- 
zon parrots. All the reſt of its pong is green; 
the bill and the feet are dull aſn- colour. Specific cha- 
racter of the p/ttacus taraba: © It is green; its head, 
its throat, and the ſmall coverts of its wings, are red.“ 
Synony mes. Pſittacus taraba, Gmel. The red-headed 
amazon's parrot, Lath. 


Tus WHITE-HFADED AMAZON. 


IT would be more accurate to name this bird the 
white- fronted parrot; becauie the white is generally 


confined to the face. But ſometimes it ſurrounds the 


eye, and extends to the crown of the head; and often 
it only borders the face. The ſpecies appears ſubject, 
therefore, to variety. In one ſpecimen, the plumage 
was alſo of a deeper green, and leſs waved with black: 
in another, it was lighter, mixed with yellowiſh, and 
interſected with black feftooys all over the body; the 
throat and the fore-fide of the neck are of a fine red. 
That colour is not fo much ſpread in the former, or 
fo bright, but there is a ſpot of it under the belly. In 
both of them, the quills of the wing are blue ; thoſe 
of the tail yellowiſh green, tinged with red in the firſt 
half; and, on the fan, a red ſpot is perceived, which 
is the livery of the amazons. Sloane ſays that theſe 
pi rrots are frequently brought from Cuba to Jamaica, 
and that they occur alſo in St. Domingo. They are 
found in Mexico, but never in Guiana. Briſſon divides 
them into two ſpecies; and this miſtake was occaſioned 
by Edwards's white-head parrot being different from 


his. The Martinico parrot mentioned by Lebat, m 
which 
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which the upper ſide of the head is ſlate- colour, with 
a little red, is different from our white-headed parrot, 
though Briſſon aſſerts that they are the ſame. Specific 
character of the pſittacus leucocephalus: © It is green; 
its wing-quills blue; its front white; its orbits ſnowy.“ 
Synonymes.-Pſittacus leucocephalus, Linn. Gmel. 
and Bor. White-headed parrot, Edw. White · fronted 
parrot, Lath. . 


TRE YELLOW AMAZON. 


THIS bird is probably a native of Brazil, ſince 
Salerne ſays that he ſaw one which pronounced Por- 
tugueſe words. We are certain at leaſt that it comes 
from the new world, and the red colour of its vent 
aſſigns its place among the Amazons. 

All the body and the head are of a very fine yellow; 
the fans are marked with red, and alſo the great quills 
of the wings, and the lateral quills of the tail; the 
iris is red; the bill and feet are white. Specific cha- 
racer of the pfttacus aurora: lt is bright yellow; 
its axille, the margins of its wings, and its greater 
wing-quills, red outwards in the middle.” Synonymes. 
--- Pfittacus aurora, Gmel. Aurora parrot, Latb. 


Tux AOUROU-COURAOU PARROT. 


THE aourou-couraou of Marcgrave is a handſome 
bird, and is found in Guiana and Brazil. Its face is 
bluiſh, with a bar of the ſame colour below the eyes ; 
the reſt of the head is yellow; the feathers of the 
throat are yellow, and edged with bluiſh green ; the 
reſt of the body is light green, which aſſumes a yel- 
lowiſh tint on the back and belly ; the fan of the wing 
is red; the ſuperior coverts of the wings green; the 
quills of the wing are variegated with green, black, 
yellow, blue, and red; the tail is green, but, when 
the feathers are ſpread, they appear fringed with black, 
red, and blue; the iris is gold colour; the bill is 
blackiſh ; and the feet cinereous. Specific character 
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of the pfittacus æſtivus: © It is green, ſomewhat 
ſpotted with yellow ; - its front blue; its ſhoulders 
blood-coloured ; its orbits carnation.” Synonymes, 
---Pfittacus æſtivus. Aiuru- curau, Ray and Jobnſtone. 
Common Amazon's parrot, Lath. 

There are alſo ſeveral varieties which may be re- 
ferred to this ſpecies. 

I. The bird mentioned by Aldrovandus under the 
appellation of pſitiacus viridis melanorinchos, which 
differs but little from the preceding. 

2. There 1s another alſo deſcribed by Aldrovandus, 
in which the face is bery] blue with a bar of the ſame 
colour above the eyes. The crown of the head is alſo 
of a paler yellow; the upper mandible is red at the 
baſe, bluiſh in the middle, and black at the end; 
the lower mandible is whitiſh. In all other proper- 
ties, the colours are preciſely the ſame as in the 
aourou-couracu. It is found in Guiana, Brazil, and 
Mexico, and alſo in Jamaica; and it muſt be very 
common in Mexico, ſince the Spaniards give it a 
proper name, Catherina. From Guiana is has pro- 
bably been carried into Jamaica, which is at too great 
a diſtance from the continent to correſpond with the 
excurſions of the parrots. Labat ſays, that they can- 
not fly from one iſland to another, and that thoſe of the 
different iſlands may be diſtinguiſhed. The parrots 
of Brazil, Cayenne, and the reſt of the continent of 
America, which are ſeen in the iſlands, have been 
tranſported thither, and few which are natives of the 
iſlands are found on the continent, on account of the 
difficulty of the paſſage. 

3. Another variety is the aiuru-curuca of Marc- 

ve. There is on the head a blue cap mixed with 
a little black, in the midſt of which is a yellow ſpot 
this indication differs in nothing from the deſcription 
which we have given. But the bill is aſh-coloured at 
the baſe, and black at the end ; this 1s the only ſlight 
variation. 

Ep : 4. Marcgrave 
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4. Marcgrave notices another variety, and remarks 
that it is like the preceding; yet our nomenclators 
have ranged them in different ſpecies, and even 
doubled theſe. The only difference 1s that the yellow 
extends a little more on the neck. 

5. The yellow-fronted Amazon - parrot of Briſſon 
(phttacus Amazonicus fronte lutea). The only dif- 
ference is that the face is whitiſh, or pale yellow, but 
in the other it is blueiſn; which is by no means ſuf- 
ficient to conſtitute a diſtin& and ſeparate ſpecies. 


Tux CRICK PARROT, wira YELLOW 
THROAT. 


THE whole of the head, the throat, and the lower 
part of the neck, are of a very fine yellow ; the under 
fide of the body is of a ſhining green, and the upper 
fide alſo green, but with a little mixture of yellow; 
the fan of the wing is yellow, whereas the ſame part 
is red in the Amazons; the firſt row of the coverts 
of the wing 1s red and yellow ; the other rows are 
of a fine green ; the quills of the wings and of the 
tail are variegated with green, black, violet, yellow, 
and red; the iris 1s yellow ; the bill and feet whitiſh. 
Father Bougot gives the following account of its diſ- 
poſition and habits. © It is very ſuſceptible of at- 
tachment to its maſter ; it is fond of him, but requires 
frequent careſſes, and ſeems diſconſolate if neglected, 
and vindictive if provoked. It has fits of obſtinacy ; 
it bites during its ill humour, and immediately laughs, 
exulting in its miſchief, Correction and rigorous 
treatment only harden it, and make it more ſtubborn 
and wayward; gentle uſage alone ſucceeds in molli- 
fying its temper. 

The inclination to gnaw whatever it can reach, 
is very deſtructive in its effects; it cuts the cloth of 
the furniture, ſplits the wood of the chairs, and 
tears paper, pens, &c. And, if it be removed from 
the ſpot, its proneneſs to contradiction will inſtantly 
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hurry it back. But this miſchievous bent is counter. 
balanced by agreeable qualities, for it remembers eaſily 
what it is taught to ſay. Before articulating it claps 
its wings and plays on its rooſt ; in the cage it grows 
dejected and continues ſilent. It chatters leſs in win- 
ter than during the ſummer months, when it never 
ceaſes from morning to night. 

cc In its cheerful days it is affectionate, receives and 
returns careſſes, and liſtens and obeys; though a 
peeviſh fit often interrupts the harmony. It ſeems 
affected by the change of weather, and becomes filent ; 
the way to reanimate it is to ſing beſide it; it then 
ſtrives by its noiſy ſcreams to ſurpaſs the voice which 
excites it. It is fond of children; in which reſpect 
it differs from other parrots. It contracts a predilec- 
tion for ſome of them, and ſuffers them to handle 
and carry it; it careſſes them, and, if any perſon 
touches them, it bites at him fiercely. If its fa- 
vourites leave it, it is unhappy, follows them, and 
calls loudly after them. During moulting it is 
much reduced, and ſeems to endure great pain; and 
that ſtate laſts near three months. Its ordinary food 
is hemp- ſeed, nuts, fruits of all kinds, and bread 
ſoaked in wine; it would prefer fleſn, but that diet 
makes it low - ſpirited and inactive, and after ſome 
time occaſions its feathers to drop. It is alſo ob- 
ſerved to keep its food in bags under the chin, and 
to ruminate.” Specific character of the p/ittacus 
ochropterus : © It is green; its front and orbits 
whitiſh ; its top, its cheeks, its throat, and the more 
remote coverts of its wings, fine yellow.” Syno- 
ny mes. Pfittacus ochrapterus, Gmel. Pſittacus 
Amazonicus gutture luteo, Briſſ. Pfittacus viridis 
alius, capite luteo, Friſ. and Klein. Yellow-winged 
parrot, Laib. | 


TAE 
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Tux MEALY CRICK PARROT. 


THIS is the biggeſt of all the parrots of the new 
world, except the aras. It is called meunier, or the 
miller, by the ſettlers at Cayenne, becauſe its plumage, 
whoſe ground colour is green, appears ſprinkled with 
meal : there is a yellow ſpot on the head ; the fea- 
thers on the upper ſurface of the neck have a broad 
edging of brown; the under fide of the body is of a 
lighter green than the upper fide, and 1s not mealy ; 
the outer quilts of the wings are black, except a part 
of the outer webs, which are blue; there is a large red 
ſpot on the wings; the quills of the tail are of the 
ſame colour with the under fide of the body, from 
their origin to three fourths of their length, and the 
remaining fourth yellowiſh green. | 

This parrot is one of the moſt eſteemed, as well 
for its magnitude and the ſingularity of its colours, as 
for the facility with which it learns to ſpeak, and the 
mildneſs of its diſpoſition. There is only one ſlight 
defect in its appearance, which 1s, that its bill is like 
whitiſh horn. Specific character of the p/ttachus pul- 
derulentus : It is green, and above is ſprinkled with 
mealy ſpecks ; a bright yellow ſpot on its head, and 
a red one on its wings.” Synonymes.---Pſittacus 
pulverulentus. Gmel. Mealy green parrot, Latb. 


Tux RED any BLUE CRICK PARROT. 


THIS parrot has been mentioned by Aldrovandus, 
and many other naturaliſts have copied his account ; 
but they do not agree in their deſcriptions. Accord- 
ing to Linnæus, the tail is green; Briſſon repreſents 
it as roſe- coloured. The epithet variegated (mwouwuns;) 
ſuits it well, conſidering the diverfity and richneſs of 
its colours; blue and ſoft red predominate; the blue 
appears on the neck, the breaſt, and the head, whoſe 
crown is marked with a yellow fpot ; the rump is of 
the ſame colour; the belly is green; the top of are 
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back light blue; the quills of the wings and of the 
tail are all roſe- colour; the coverts of the former are 


mixed with green, yellow, and roſe- colour; thoſe of 
the tail are green; the bill is blackiſh ; the feet are 


reddiſh grey.” Aldrovandus does not inform us from 
what country this bird is brought; but as there is red 
on its wings, and a yellow ſpot on the head, we have 
arranged it with the American cricks. Specific character 
of the pſittacus cerulcocephalus : © It is blue; its belly, 
its rump, and its tail, are green; its top bright yellow; 


the quills of its wings and tail red.“ Synonymes. 


---Pfittacus cœruleocephalus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Pſittacus guianenſis cœruleus, Briſſ. Pſittacus verſi- 


color, Ray. Red and blue parrot, Will. and Lath. 


TRE BLUE-FACED CRICK PARROT. 


THIS parrot came from the Havanna, and it is 
probably common in Mexico and near the iſthmus of 
Panama; but it is not found in Guiana. It is much 


ſmaller than the mealy crick, its length being only 


twelve inches. Among the quills of the wings, which 
are indigo colour, there are ſome red ones; the face 
is blue; the breaſt and ſtomach are of a ſoft red or 
klac, and waved with green; all the reſt of the 
plumage is green, except a yellow fpot on the 
lower part of the belly. Specific character of the 


pfittacus havanenſis : © It is green; its front and 


throat aſh-blue; a large red ſpot on its breaft ; its 
orbits cinereous.“ Synonymes.---Pſittacus havanenſis, 


Camel. Pfittacus Amazonicus gutture cœruleo, Bri. 


Blue fronted parrot, Lath. 


TAE CRICK PARROT. 
THE name crick is beſtowed on this bird at Cay- 


enne, where it is ſo common that the ſame appellation 
is extended to a conſiderable tribe of parrots. It is 
ſmaller than the Amazons; but we ought not, with 
ſome authors, to range it among the parrakeets : they 
have miſtaken it for the Guadaloupe parrakeet, £9 
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euſe it is entirely green. They would have avoided 
this error, if they had conſulted Ma: cgrave, who ſays 
expreſsly, that it is as large as a hen; and this charac- 
ter is alone ſufficient to exclude it from the parrakeets. 
This crick has alſo been confounded with the tahun, 
or tavoua, which is widely different; for the tavoua 
has no red on 1ts wings, and 1s therefore neither an 
amazon nor a crick, but rather a popinjay. | 

The crick is near a foot long from the tip of the 
bill to the extremity of the tail, and its wings, when 
cloſed, extend a little beyond the middle of the tail ; 


both the upper and under ſurface are of a light hand- 


ſome green, particularly on the belly and neck, where 


the green is very brilliant; the front and the crown | 


of the head are alſo of a pleaſant green; the checks 
are greeniſh-yellow ; there is a red ſpot on the wings, 
and their quills are black, terminated with blue; the 
two middle quills of the tail are of the ſame green 
with the back, and the outer quills, being five on 
either fide, have each an oblong red ipot on the inner 
webs, and which ſpread more and more from the inner 
quill to the outer one; the iris is red; the bill and 
feet whitiſh. | 

Marcgrave notices a variety in this ſpecies, which 
differs only in point of ſize, being rather ſmaller than 
the preceding. The former he calls a:uru-catinga, 
and the latter aiuru-apara, Specific character of the 
pfittacus agilis: © It is green; the coverts of its 
bluiſh primary wing-quills are fulvous; its tail ſcarcely. 
elongated, red below; its orbits cinereous.”” Syno- 
nymes.---Pſittacus agilis, Linn. Gmel. and Bor. Pſit- 
tacus cayenſis, Briſ., Little green parrot, Edw. 
Agile parrot, Latb. pj 


Tux BLUE-HEADED CRICK PARROT. 
THIS bird is deſcribed by Edwards; and it is 


found in Guiana. All the fore-ſide of the head and 


the throat are blue, which colour is terminated, on 
| | the 
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the breaſt, by a red ſpot; the reſt of the body is 
green, which 1s deeper on the back than beneath; 
the ſuperior coverts of the wings are green ; their 
great quills blue, thoſe adjacent red, and the upper 


part blue at the extremity ; the quills near the body 


are green ; the quills of the tail are green on their 
upper ſurface as far as the middle, and yellowiſh green 
below ; the lateral quills are red on their exterior webs; 
the iris is orange-coloured ; the bill is blackiſh ciner- 
ous, with a reddiſh ſpot on the fides of the upper 
mandible ; the feet are fleſh coloured, and the nails 
black. Synonymes.---Pſittacus autumnalis, 1 var. 
Gmel. Blue-headed creature, Bancr. Blue-faced green 


parrot, Edw. and Lath. 


VARIETIES or THE BLUE-HEADED CRICK. 


1. THE cocho parrot, mentioned by Fernandez, 
which differs inaſmuch as it is variegated with red 
and whitiſh inſtead of red and bluiſh ; in every other 
reſpect it is the ſame with the blue-headed crick. 

2. The leſſer green parrot of Edwards, which is 
diſtinguiſhed only by its red face and orange cheeks ; 
its other colours, and its ſize, are the ſame with thoſe 
of the blue-headed crick. | 

3. The Braſilian green parrot of Edwards is alſo 
another variety. Its face, and the top of its neck, 
are of a fine red, whereas theſe parts are blueiſh m 
the blue-headed crick ; but, in other reſpects, the re- 
femblance is exact. 


Tur VIOLET-HEADED CRICK PARROT. 
THIS parrot is found in'Guadaloupe, and was firſt 


' deſcribed by Father Dutertre. Its colours are ſo 


beautiful, he ſays, „and fo ſingular, that it deſerves 


to be ſelected from all the reſt for deſcription. It is 


almoſt as large as a hen ; its bill and eyes are edged 
with carnation, all the feathers of its head, of its 
neck, and of its belly, are violet, mixed with a tinc- 

| 2 | ture 
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ture of green and black, changing like the neck of a 
pigeon ; all the upper fide of the back is of a very 
brown green ; the great quills of the wings are black, 
all the others yellow, green, and red; on the coverts 
of the wings are two roſe-ſhaped ſpots of the ſame 
colours. When it briſtles the feathers of its neck, it 
makes a fine ruff round the head, on which it ſeems 
to pride itſelf, as the peacock does on its tail; it has 
a ſtrong voice, ſpeaks very diſtinctly, and is eafily 
taught, if taken young. 

Dutertre remarks in particular, that they are of a 
gentle diſpoſition, and eaſily tamed: © We have two, 
ſays he, „which build their neſts in a large tree a 
hundred paces from our hut ; the male and female fit 
alternately, and come one after another to the hut for 
food, and bring their young ones with them as ſoon 
as they can leave the neſt,” “ 

We may obſerve that, as the cricks are the moſt 
common kind of parrots, and at the fame time ſpeak the 
beſt, the ſavages have amuſed themſelves with rearing 
theſe, and in trying to vaty their plumage. The 
plucking of the feathers hurts the birds greatly, and 
ſo many die of it, that thoſe which ſurvive are very 
rare, and are ſold much dearer than the other parrots. 
Specific character of the p/ttacus violaceus : © It is 
violet, variegated with green, and a mixture of black; 
its back partly duſky green; its greater wing-quills 
black, the reſt variegated with yellow, green, and red; 
a roly ſpot on the coverts.” Synonymes.--- Plittacus 
violaceus, Linn. and Gmel. Pſittacus aquarum-lu- 


piarum inſulæ, Briſſ. Ruff-necked parrot, Latb. 


TRE POPINJAYS. 


THESE parrots are in general ſmaller than the 
Amazons, from which and from the cricks they are 
diſtinguiſhed by having no red on the wings. They 
are all peculiar to the new world. | 


Vor. IV. No. 579, Ll Tur 
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Tur PARADISE POPINJAY PARROT. 


THIS parrot is very handſome. Its body is yel- 
low, and all the feathers edged with dark gloſly red; 
the great quills of the wings are white, and all the 
others yellow, like the feathers on the body; the 
two quills in the middle of the tail are alſo yellow, 
and all the lateral ones red, from their origin as far 
as two thirds of their length; the reſt is yellow; the 
iris is red; the bill and feet white. 

It would ſeem that this ſpecies admits of ſome va- 
riety; for in the ſpecimen deſcribed by Cateſby, the 
throat and belly were entirely red, though there are 
others in which theſe parts were yellow, and the fea- 
thers only edged with white. Perhaps the breadth of 
the red borders differs according to age or ſex, which 
would account for the diverſity.--- The bird 1s found 
in the iſland of Cuba. Specific character of the 
pfittacus paradifi : © It is yellow; its throat, its belly, 
and the baſe of its tail-quills, are red.” Synonymes.--- 
Phittacus-paridifi, Linn. Gmel. and Klein. Pſittacus 
luteus inſulæ Cubæ, Briſſ. Cuba parrot, Brown and 
Cateſiy. Paradiſe parrot, Laib. 


Tux MAILED POPINJAY PARROT. 


THIS appears to be the ſame with the variegated 
parrot of the old continent, and we preſume that thoſe 
imported into France had been carried from the Eaſt 
Indies to America; and if ſome are found in the in- 
terior parts of Guiana, they have been naturalized, 
like the canaries, and ſeveral other birds and qua- 
drupeds, introduced by navigators. No naturaliſt 
or traveller who has viſited the new world takes no- 
tice of it, though it is well known to bird-fanciers. 
Its voice is different from that of the other parrots of 
America, and 1ts cry 1s ſharp and ſhrill. All theſe 
_ circumſtances conſpire to prove that it is not indigen- 

ous in the new world. = 
ie 
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The top of the head and the face are ſurrounded 
with narrow long feathers, white and radiated with 
blackiſh, and which it briſtles when irritated, and diſ- 


oſes into a fine ruff, The nape and fides of the 


neck are of a fine brown red, and edged with lively 
blue; the feathers on the breaſt and ſtomach are 
clouded with the ſame colours, only more dilute, and 
with a mixture of green; a more beautiful filky 
ſhining green covers the upper fide of the body and 
of the tail, except that ſome of the lateral feathers on 
each fide appear blue exteriorly, and the primaries of the 
wing are brown, and alſo the under ſurface of thoſe 
of the tail. Synonyme.---Pſittacus accipitrinus, var. 


Gmel. 


Tue TAVOUA PARROT. 


THIS ſpecies is found in Guiana; and it ſome- 
times approaches the dwellings. Bird-fanciers are 
eager to obtain it, for of all the parrots it ſpeaks the 
beſt, and even excels the red-tailed grey parrot of 
Guinea; and yet it was not known till lately, which 
is ſomewhat ſingular. But its talents are attended 
with an eſſential defect; it is faithleſs and miſchievous, 
and bites cruelly when it pretends to careſs: it would 
even ſeem to lay plans of malice, and its phyſiognomy, 
though ſprightly, is dubious. It 1s an exceedingly 
beautiful bird, and more nimble and agile than any 
other parrot. | 
Its back and its rump are of a very beautiful red; 
it has alſo ſome red on the front, and the upper fide 
of its head is light blue; the reſt of the upper fide 
of the body is a fine full green, and the under fide 
of a lighter green; the quills of the wings are of a 
fine black, with deep blue reflections ; fo that in ſome 
poſitions they appear entirely of a very deep blue: 
the coverts of the wings are variegated with deep blue 
and green. Specific character of the ittacus feſtivns : 
« It is green; its front purpliſh ; its eye-brows and 
L 1.4 throat 
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throat blue ; its back blood-coloured,” Synonymes, 
---Plittacus: feſtivus, Linn. and Gmel, Feſtive par- 


rot, Latb. 
Tur RED-BANDED POPINJAY PARROT. 


THIS parrot 1s found in St. Domingo. On the 
front a all red band extends between the eyes. 
This and the blue tinge of the primaries of the wings 


are almoſt the only interruptions in the colour of the 


plumage, which is all green and dark complexioned, 
and ſcaled with bl:ckiſh on the back, and with red- 
diſh on the ſtomach. It is nine e and a half 
long. Specific character of the gſittacus dominicenſis: 
© It is green; a red band on its front; black cre- 
ſcents on its neck and back; its wing-quills blue.“ 
Synonymes.---Plittacus dominicenſis, Gmel. Red- 
banded parrot, Lath. 


PURPLE BELLIED POPINJAY PARROT. 


THIS parrot is found ih Martinico. It is not fo 
beautiful as the preceding: the face is white; the 
crown and ſides of the head blue cinereous; the belly 
variegated with purple and green, but the purple 
predominates; all the reſt of the body, both above 
and below, is green; the fan of the wing white; 


the quills variegated with green, blue, and black; 


the two middle quills of the tail are green, the others 
variegated with green, red, and yellow; the bill is 
white; the feet are grey, and the nails brown. Sy- 
nony me. Pſittacus leucocephalus, var. 3, Gmel. 


POPINJAY witu BLUE HEAD & THROAT. 


THIS parrot is found in Guiana, though rare ; 
but it is little ſought after, for it cannot be taught 
to ſpeak. The head, neck, throat, and breaſt, are 
of a fine blue, which receives a tinge of purple on 
the breaſt; the eyes are ſurrounded by a fleſh-co- 
loured membrane, whereas in all the other parrots 
this membrane is white; on each fide of the _— l 

a Dlac 


| OF $ — 
a black ſpot; the back, the belly, and the quills of 
the wing, are of a handſome green; the ſuperior co- 
verts of the wings are yellowiſh green; the lower cc- 
verts of the tail are of a fine red; the quills of the 
middle of the tail are entirely green ; the lateral ones 
are of the {ame green colour, but they have a blue 
ſpot, which extends the more the nearer the quills are 
to the edges; the bill is black, with a red ſpot on 
both ſides of the ſuperior mandible; the feet are grey. 
Specific character of the p/ittacus menſtruus: © It is 
green; its head bluiſh ; its vent black.” Synonymes. 


' ---Pfittacus menſtruus, Linn. Gmel. and Scop. Blue- 
headed parrot, Edw. and Lath. 


Tur VIOLET POPINJAY PARROT. 


THIS parrot is common in Guiana; and, though 
handſome, is not much eſteemed, becauſe it never 
learns to ſpeak. The wings and tail are of a fine 
violet; the head and the borders of the face are of 
the ſame colour, which is waved on the throat, and 
melted into the white and lilac; a ſmall red ſtreak 
edges the front; all the upper fide of the body is 
brown, obſcurely tinged with violet ; the under fide 
of the body is richly clouded with blue-violet and 
purple-violet ; the lower coverts of the tail are roſe- 
colour, which alſo tinges exteriorly the edges of the 
outer quills of the tail through their firſt half. Spe- 
cihe character of the p/ittacus purpureus : © Above 
it is dark brown, below purple; its top and its cheeks 
black; its orbits blue; a collar with dirty points; 
and the quills of its wings and tail blue.” Synony- 
mes. Pſittacus purpureus, Gmel. Little duſky par- 
rot, Edw. and Lath. | 


TE SASSEBE PARROT. 


OVIEDO is the firſt who has mentiond this popin- 
jay under the name Aaxebès, or Saſſebe. Sloane makes 
t a native of Jamaica, The head, and both the 
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upper and under ſurface of the body, are green ; the 
throat and the lower part of the neck are of a fine 


red; the quills of the wings are ſome green and 


others blackiſh. Specific character of the p/2zacus col. 
larius: © It is green, with a reddiſh throat.” Syno- 
nymes.--Pſittacus collarius, Linn. and Gmel, Pſitta. 
cus jamaicenſis gutture rubro, Briſſ. Pſittacus minor 
collo miniaceo, Ray. Common parrot of Jamaica, 
Sloane. Red-throated parrot, Lath. 


Tux BROWN POPINJAY PARRO F. 


THIS bird is deſcribed, figured, and coloured, 
by Edwards; it is one of the rareſt, and not the leaſt 


beautiful, in the genus of parrots. It 1s found in 


New Spain. It is nearly as large as a common pi— 
geon ; the cheeks and the upper ſide of the.neck are 


\ greeniſh; the back is dull brown; the rump is 


greeniſh ; the tail is green above and blue below; 
the throat is of a beautiful blue, which is about an 
inch broad ; the breaſt, belly, and legs, are brown, 
with a little cinereous ; the wings are green, but the 
quills next the body are edged with yellow ; the under 
coverts of the tail are of a fine red; the bill is black 
above, its baſe yellow, and the fides of the two man- 
dibles are of a fine red; the iris is brown nut colour. 
Specific character of the pfttacus ſordidus : © It is 
brownifh ; its throat blue; its wings and tail green; 
its bill and vent red.” Synonymes.---Pfittacus ſor- 
didus, Linn. and Gmel. Pſittacus novæ hiſpaniæ, 
Briſſ. Duſky parrot, Edw. and Latb. 


AURORA-HEADED POPINJAY PARROT, 
 DUPRATZ is the only perſon who has deſcribed 


| this bird. It is not,” ſays he, „ ſo large as the 


generality of parrots; its plumage is of a beautiful 
celadine-green; its head is enveloped in orange, 
v hich receives a red tinge near the bill, and melts into 
the green on the ſide of the body ; it learns with 5 

ficulty 
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kculty to ſpeak, and, when it has made that acquiſi- 
tion, it ſeldom diſplays it. Theſe parrots always ap- 
pear in flocks, and, if they are filent when tamed, 
they are very noiſy in the air, and their ſhrill ſcreams 
are heard at a diſtance. They live on walnuts, the 
kernels of pine-tops, the ſeeds of the tulip-tree, and 
other ſmall ſeeds.” Specific character of the p/ttacus 
Iudovicianus : © It is ſea- green; its head fulvous, in- 
clining to reddiſh near the bill.” Synony mes. Pſit- 
tacus ludovicianus, Gmel. Pſittacus viridis, capite 
luteo, fronte rubra, Fris. Orange- headed parrot, 


Lath. 


TRE PARAGUA PARROT. 


THIS bird, which is deſcrived by Marcgrave, ap- 
pears to be found in Braſil, It is partly black, and 
larger than the Amazons; the breait and the upper 
part of the belly, and alſo the back, are of a very 
beautiful red; the iris is likewiſe of a fine red; the 
bill, the legs, and the feet, are deep aſn colour. 

The beautiful red colours would indicate a rela- 
tion to the lory ; but as that bird occurs only in India, 
while the other is probably indigenous in Braſil, we 
ſhall not venture to pronounce whether they are of 
the ſame, or of different ſpeeies; eſpecially as Marc- 
grave, who ſaw the parrot, only gives it the name 
paragna, without ſaying it is a native of Brazil. 
Specific character of the gſittacus paraguanus : © It is 
ſcarlet ; its head, its neck, its vent, its tail, its ſhoul- 
ders, and its wings, black.” Synonymes.---Plittacus 
paraguanus, Gmel. Loris braſilienſis, Bris Para- 
guan lory, Lath. 


Tax MAIPOURI PARROT. 


THIS ſpecies is found in Guiana, in Mexico, and 
as far as the Caraccas ; it never comes nigh the ſet- 
tlements, but commonly lives in woods ſurrounded 
with water, or even among the trees which grow in 
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Pbalus: © It is green, below yellow; its cap black; 
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the deluged ſavannas. It has no other note than 3 
ſharp whiſtle, which it repeats often while on the 
wing, and it never learns to ſpeak. 

Theſe birds commonly aſſociate in ſmall bodies, hut 
often without any tie of affection; for they fight fre- 
quently, and with rancorous obſtinacy. When any 
are caught, they reje& every kind of food, fo that it 
is impoſſible to keep them alive; and their temper 
is ſo ſtubborn that it cannot be ſoftened by any of the 
methods which are uſed to calm the moſt froward of 
the parrots. The maipouris require to be bred when 
young, and they would not repay the trouble of edu. 
cating them, were not their plumage ſo beautiful, 
and their figure ſo fingular : for their ſhape is very 


different from that of other parrots or parroquets ; 


their body being thicker and ſhorter, their head much 


larger, their neck and tail extremely ſhort; ſo that 


they have a heavy unwieldy air. All their motions 


are ſuitable to their figure; even their feathers are 


entirely different from thoſe of other parrots and par- 
rakeets, being ſhort, cloſe, and cohering to the body ; 
fo that they ſeem compreſſed and glued artificially on 
the breaſt and on all the lower parts of the body. 
The upper fide of the head is black; there is a 
preen ſpot below the eyes; the fides of the head, the 
throat, and the lower part of the neck, are of a fine 
yellow ; the upper fide of the neck, the belly, and 
the legs, are orange; the back, the rump, and the 
ſuperior coverts of the wings, and the quills of the 
tail, are of a fine green ; the breaſt and the belly are 
whitiſh when the bird is young, and yellowiſh after 
it is grown up; the great quills of the wings are ex- 
teriorly blue on the upper fide, and blackiſh below; 
the followirg ones are green, and edged exteriorly 
with yellow; the iris is of a deep cheſnut; the bill 
fleſh coloured; the feet aſh brown, and the nails 
blackiſh. Specific character of the pſitlacus melanoce- 
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its breaſt white ; its orbits carnation.” Synonymes. 
---Plittacus melanocephalus, Linn. and Gmel. Pſit- 
tacus mexicanus pectore albo, Briſſ. Pſittacus atri- 
capillus, Miller. W hite-breaſted parrot, Edw. and 
Lath. -* 


Tux CAICA PARROT. 


THIS bird is of the ſame genus with the pre- 
ceding ; for it has all the peculiarities of the form, 
and alſo the black hood. Its ſpecies is not only new 
in Europe, but even in Cayenne. M. Sonini de 
Mononcour tells us, that he ſaw it the firſt time in 
1773. Prior to that date none ever appeared in 
Cayenne, and it is ſtill uncertain from what country 
they come. But they have fince continued to arrive 
annually in ſmall flocks, about the months of Sep- 
tember and October, and halt only a ſhort time 
during the fine weather, ſo that they are only birds 
of paſſage. SIG AN 

The hood which envelopes the caica is pierced 
with a hole, in which the eye is placed ; the hood ex- 
tends very low, and ſpreads into two chin pieces of 
the ſame colour; the circuit of the neck is fulvous 
and yellowiſh ; the beautiful green which covers the 
reſt of the body is interrupted by an azure tinge, that 
marks the edges of the wing from the ſhoulder, bor- 
ders the great quills on a darker ground, and tips 
thoſe of the tail, except the two middle ones, which 
are entirely green, and appear rather ſhorter than the 
lateral ones. Specific character of the p//ttacus pilea- 
tus: © It is green; its head black; its orbits white; 
a ſky- blue ſpot on its ſhoulders ; the tail tipt with 
blue.” Synonymes. P ſittacus pileatus, Gmel. Hooded 
parrot, Lath, | 4-4 
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PARRAKEETS of the NEW CONTINENT 


WITH LONG TAILS. 


| Tux PAVOUANE PARRAKEET. 


THIS is one of the handſomeſt of the parrakeets. 
It is pretty common in Cayenne, and is alſo found in 
the Antilles, as M. de la Borde aſſures us. It learns 
more eaſily to ſpeak than any of the parrakeets of 
the new continent ; but, in other reſpects, it is indo- 
eile, for it always retains its wild ſavage character. 
Its aſpect is angry and turbulent, but it has a quick 
eye and a ſlender active ſhape, its figure is pleaſing, 
Theſe parrakeets fly in flocks, perpetually ſcreaming 
and {qualling ; and they range through the woods mh. 
ſavannas, and prefer the fruit of a large tree, called in 
that country the immortal, and which Tournefort de- 


nominates the corallo dendron. | 


It is a foot long ; its tail is near fix inches, and re- 


gularly tapered ; the upper fide of the wings and tail 
_ of a very fine green. to 


* In proportion as the bird grows 
older, the ſides of the head and neck are covered 


with ſmall ſpots of a bright red, which become more 


and more numerous; ſo that, in ſuch as are aged, 
theſe parts are almoſt entirely covered with beautiful 
red ſpots. Theſe never begin to appear till the ſe- 
cond or third year. The ſmall inferior coverts of the 
wings are of the ſame bright red, in every period 


* 


of its IgE, only the colour is not quite ſo bright when 
r 


the bird is young. -The great inferior wings are of 
a fine yellow; the quills of the wings and tail are of 
a dull yellow below ; the wing is whitiſh, and the feet 
are grey. It is remarked that the parrakeets never 
aſſociate with the parrots, but always keep together 
in great flocks, Synonymes.---Pfittacus guianenſis, 


Gmel. and Bri. Pavouane parrot, Laib. 
; : BROWN - 
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BROWN-THROATED PARRAKEET. 


EDWARDS is the firſt who deſcribed this parra- 
keet. It is found in the new world; Briſſon received 
a ſpecimen from Martinico. The front, the fides of 
the head, the throat, and the lower part of the neck, 
are of a brown grey; the crown of the head is bluiſh 
green; all the upper part of the body yellowiſh 
green; the great ſuperior coverts of the wings blue; 
all the quills of the wings blackiſh below, but the pri- 
maries are blue above, with a broad blacktſh border 
on the under fide; the middle ones are of the ſame 
green with the upper fide of the body ; the tail 1s 
green above and yellowiſh below; the iris is cheſnut; 
the bill and feet aſh-coloured. Specific character of 
the pfittacbus eruginofis : © It is green; its top and 
its primary wing-quills blue; its orbits cinereous.“ 
Synonymes.--- Pittacus æruginoſis, Linn. and Gmel. 
Pſittaca martinicana, Briſſ. Brown-throated parra- 
keet, Edw. and Lath. : 5 


Tux PARRAKEET wirs VARIEGATED 
THROAT. 


THIS parrakeet is very rare and handſome. It 
is nearly as large as a blackbird ; the greateſt part of 
its plumage is of a fine green, but the throat and the 
fore- ſide of the neck are brown, with ſcales and mails 
of ruſty. grey; the great quills of the wings are 
tinged with blue; the front is water-green ; behind 
the neck and a little below the back, is a ſmall zone of 
the ſame colour ; on the fold of the wing are ſome 
feathers of a light vivid red; the tail is partly green 
above and partly dun- red, with copper reflections, 
and below it is entirely copper coloured; the ſame 
tinge appears under the belly. 


M m 2 PARRAKEET 
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PARRAKEET wirs VARIEGATED WINGS. 


THIS ſpecies is called the common parrakeet of 
Cayenne. It is not ſo large as a blackbird, being only 
eight inches and four lines long; including the tail, 
which is three inches and a half. Theſe parrakeets 
keep in numerous flocks, prefer the cleared grounds, 
and even reſort to the ſettled ſpots. They are very 
fond of the buds of the immortal tree, and when in 
bloſſom they perch on it in crowds. One of theſe 
-large trees planted in the town of Cayenne draws the 
viſits of theſe birds; they are frightened away by 
firing upon them, but they ſoon return, It is difficult 
to teach them to ſpeak. | | 
In this parrakeet the head, the whole body, the 
tail, and the ſuperior coverts of the wings, are of 
a fine green; the quills of the wings are varie- 
gated with yellow, bluiſh green, white, and green; 
the quills of the tail are edged with yellowiſh on the 
inſide; the bill, the feet, and the nails, are grey. 
In the female the colours are not fo bright, which is 
the only difference. Barrere confounds this bird with 
the anaca of Marcgrave ; but theſe two birds, though 
of the ſame genus, are of different ſpecies. Syno- 
nymes.---Pfittacus vireſcens, Gmel. Pſittaca cayan- 
enſis, Bri. Yellow-winged parrakeet, Latb. 


Tur ANACA PARRAKEET. 


THE anaca is a very handſome parrakeet, which 
is found in Brazil. It is only of the ſize of a lark; 
the crown of the head is cheſnut; the fides of the 
head brown ; the throat cinereous ; the upper fide of 
the neck and the flanks green; the belly is ruſty 
brown ; the back green with a brown ſpot; the tail 
light brown; the quills of the wings green termi- 
nated with blue, and there is a ſpot or rather a 
fringe of blood colour on the top of the wings; the 
bill is brown; the feet cinereous, Specific charac- 
| 7 508 ter 
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ter of the Pſittacus anaca: © It is green, below 
brown rufous ; its top bay; a ſpot on its back, and 
its tail pale brown; the margin of its wings red.“ 
Synonymes.---Pſittacus ana, Gmel, Plittacula bra- 
filienſis fuſca, Briſſ. Cheſnut crowned parrakeet, 


Lath. | | 


Taz JENDAYA PARRAKEET. 


_ THIS parrakeet is equal in bulk to the black-bird. 
The back, the wings, the tail, and the rump, are 
of a bluiſh green, inclining to that of beryl; the 
head, the neck, and the breaſt, are orange yellow ; 
the extremities of the wings blackiſh; the iris of 
a fine gold colour ; the bill and feet black. It is 
found in Brazil, and was firſt deſcribed by Marc- 
grave. Specific character of the pſittacus jandays - 
Above it is green, below bright yellow; its head 
and neck bright yellow.” Synonymes.---Plittacus- 
jandaya, Linn. Gmel. Pſittacula braſilienſis lutea, 
Briſſ. J ellow. headed parrot, Lath. | 


Tur EMERALD PARRAKEET. 


THE rich and brilliant green that covers he whole - 
of the body, except the tail, which 1s cheſnut with a 
green point, ſeems to entitle this bird to the name 
of emerald parrakeet. Specific character of the pſittacus 
ſmaragdinus : It is brilliant green; the hind part 
of its belly, its rump, and its tail, ferruginous cheſ- 
nut.” Synonymes.--- Pſittacus ſmaragdinus, Gmel. 


Emerald parrot, Latb. 


Taz SINCIALO PARRAKEET. 


THIS bird is called fncialo at St. Domingo. It is 
not larger than a black-bird, but is twice as long, its 
tail being ſeven inches, and its body five. It is diſ- 
poſed to chatter, and eaſily learns to ſpeak, to whiſtle, 
and to mimic the cries of all the animals which it 

bears: theſe parrakeets fly in flocks, and perch on 
| | the 
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3 NATURAL HISTORY 
the cloſeſt -and moſt verdant trees; and, as they are 
green themſelves, they can hardly be perceived. They 
make a great noiſe among the trees, many at once 
ſcreaming, ſqualling, and chattering ; and, if they hear 
the voice of men or other animals, they cry the louder, 
This habit is not peculiar to the fincialos, for almoſt 
all parrots that are kept in the houſe babble with more 
vociferation when a perſon ſpeaks high. They feed 
like the other parrots, but are more lively and cheer- 
ful: they are ſoon tamed ; they feem fond of being 
taken notice of, and they ſeldom are ſilent, for when. 
ever a perſon talks, they ſcream and chatter likewiſe. 
They grow fat and delicate to eat, during the matu- 
rity of the ſeeds of Indian wood, which principally 
ſupports them. | 

The whole plumage of this parrakeet is yellowiſh 
green; the inferior coverts of its wings and tail are 
almoſt yellow ; the two quills in the middle of the 
tail are longer, by an inch and nine lines, than thoſe 
contiguous on either fide, and the other lateral quills 
contract gradually, ſo that the outermoſt are five inches 
ſhorter than the-mid ones. The eyes are encircled 
by a fleſh-coloured ſkin ; the iris is fine orange ; the 
bill is black, with a little red at the baſe of the up- 
per mandible ; the feet and nails are fleſh-coloured. 
T his ſpecies is ſcattered through all the warm parts of 
America. Specific character of the pſittacus ruſiroſtris: 
« It is green; its bill and feet are red; its tail-quills 
tipt with bluiſh; its orbits carnation.” Synonymes. 
Pſittacus rufiroſtris, Linn. Gmel. and Gerini. Long- 
tailed green parrakeet, Edw. and Laib. 


Tux RED BREASTED PARRAKEET. 


T HIS bird is found, like the preceding, in almoſt i 
all the warm parts of America. It as firſt deſcribed 
by Edwards. The front is of a bright red; the 
crown of the head of a fine blue; the back of the 
head, the upper ſide of the neck, the ſuperior. 9 
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OF BIRDS 279 
of the wings and thoſe of the tail, are deep green ; 
the throat and all the under fide of the body are a 
little yellowiſh ; ſome of the great coverts of the 
wings are blue ; the primaries are dull aſh-colour on 
the infide, and blue on the outſide and at the ex- 
tremity ; the iris is orange ;- the bill cinereous. It is 
one of the moſt beautiful ſpecies of this genus of 
birds throughout the continent of America. Specific 
character of the p/ittacus canicularis : © It 1s green, 
with a red front; the back of its head and the outer- 
moſt quills of its wings, are blue; its orbits ful- 
vous. Synonymes.---Pfittacus canicularis, Linn. 


and Gmel. Pſittacus braſilienſis fronte rubro, Brig. 
Red and blue - headed parrakeet, Edt. and Latb. 


Tux YELLOW-FACED PARRAKEET. 


THE front, the fides of the head, and the top of 
the throat, are of a fine yellow ; the crown and back 
of the head, the upper furface of the neck and of the 
body, the wings. and the tail, are of a fine green. 
Some of the ſuperior coverts of the wings, and the 
great quills, are edged exteriorly with blue; the two 
quills in the middle of the tail are longer than the la- 
teral ones, which continually ſhorten, inſomuch that 
the mid-ones exceed the outermoſt by an inch and 
nine lines; the lower belly is yellow; the iris deep 
orange; the bill and feet cinereous. | | 

From this deſcription it is manifeft that this ſpe- 
cies is not the ſame with the preceding, and is even 
widely different. Beſides, it is very common in Gui. 
ana, where the former is never found. It is vulgarly 
called at Cayenne the wood-lice parrakeet, becauſe. it 
generally lodges in the holes where theſe inſets neſtle. 
t remains the whole year in Guiana, and frequents 
the ſavannas and cleared lands. Tt is very improbable 
that this ſpecies extends to the country of the Illinois, 


or roams fo far north, as Briſſon aſſerts; eſpecially as 


no ſpecies of parrot is found beyond Carolina, and 
8 only 
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only one ſpecies in Louiſiana. Specific character of 
the gſittacus pertinax : It is green; its cheeks fu]. 
vous; the quills of its wings and tail ſomewhat hoary.“ 
Synony mes.--- Pfittacus pertinax, Linn. Gmel. and 
Bor. Pſittaca illiniaca, Bri. Pſittacus viridis malis 
croceis, Klein. Yellow-faced parrot, Edw. Illinois 
parrot, Penn. and Laib. 


TEE GOLDEN-CROWNED PARRAKEET. 


THIS name was beſtowed by Edwards, who took 
the bird for a female of the preceding ſpecies. What 
he deſcribed was really a female, ſince it laid five or 


fix ſmall white eggs, and lived fourteen years in 


England. But the ſpecies is different from the fore- 
going ; for, though both are common in Cayenne, 
they never aſſociate together, but keep in ſeparate 
flocks ; and the males reſemble the females. The 
golden-crawned parrakeet is called in Guiana the 
parrakeet of the ſavannas ; it ſpeaks extremely well, 
and is very intelligent ; whereas the preceding is not 


eſteemed, and articulates with difficulty. 


This handſome parrakeet has a large orange ſpot. 
on the fore part of the head; the reſt of the head, all 
the upper fide of the body, the wings, and the tail, 
are of a deep green; the throat and the lower part of 
the neck are of a yellowiſh green, with a flight 
tinge of dull red; the reſt of the, under fide of the 
body is pale green; ſome of the great ſuperior coverts 
of the wings are edged exteriorly with blue; the 
outer fide of the feathers of the middle of the wings 
is allo of a fine blue, which forms on each wing a 
broad longitudinal band of that beautiful colour; the 


iris is vivid orange; the bill and feet blackiſh. Spe- 


cific character of the p/ttacus aureus: It is green; 
its cere and its orbits bluiſh carnation ; its top golden; 
an oblique blue ftripe on the coverts of its wings.“ 
Synonymes.---Pſittacus aureus, Linn. and Gmel. Pſit- 
tacus braſilienſis, Briff. 


THt 
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Tus GUAROUBAor YELLOW PARRAKEET 
MARCGRAVE and De Lat are the firſt: who 
take notice of this bird, which is found in Brazil, and 
ſometimes in the country of the Amazons, where 
however it is rare, nor is it ever ſcen near Cayenne. 
This parrakeet, which the Brazilians call gigrubè, 
that is, yellow bird, does not learn to ſpeak, but is 
melancholy and ſolitary. Yet the ſzwages hold it in 
great eſtimation for the ſake of its pfumage, which is 
very different from that of the other parrots, and on 
account of its being eaſily tamed. It is aſmoſt en- 
tirely yellow ; only there are ſome green ſpots on the 
wings, whoſe ſmall quills are green, fringed with yel- 
low ; the primaries are violet fringed with. blue ; and 
the ſame mixture of colours appears on the tail, whoſe 
extremity is -blue-violet ;- its middle and rump are 
green, edged with yellow; all the reſt of the body is 
pure yellow, and vivid ſaffron, or orange. The tail 
is five inches in length, which is that of the body; 
it is much tapered, ſo that the laſt lateral feathers are 
one half ſhorter than thoſe of the middle. The yel- 
low Mexican parrakeet, given by Briſſon from Seba, 
appears to be a variety of this; and the little pale red 
which Seba repreſents on the head of his bird cocho, 
and which was perhaps only an orange tint, does not 
form a ſpecific character. The rareſt of the parrots 
are thoſe which are entirely yellow, with a little green 
at the extremity of the wings. Synonymes---Pfitta- 
cus-guarouba, Linn. and Gmel. Pſittaca braſilienſis 
lutea, Briſ. Qui juba tui, Marc, Ray, &c. Brafi- 
lan yellow parrot, Latb. * I 


TRE YELLOW-HEADED PARRAKEET. 

THIS parrakeet appears to be one of thoſe which 
travel from Guiana to Carolina, to Louiſiana, and 
even to Virginja. The front is of a beautiful orange; 
all the reſt of the head, the throat, and half of tlie 
Vor. IV. No. 57. Nn ; neck, 
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neck, and the fan of the wing, are of a fine yellow; 
the reſt of the body, and the ſuperior coverts of the 
wings, are light green; the great quills of the wings 
are brown on the inner fide ; the outer fide is yellow, 
as far as one third of its length, it then grows green 
and blue near the extremity; the middle quills of 
the wings, and thoſe of the tail, are green; the two 
muddle ones of the tail are an inch and a half longer 
than thoſe adjacent on either ſide ; the iris is yellow; 
the bill is yellowiſh white ; and the feet are grey. 

Theſe birds, ſays Cateſby, feed upon the feeds and 
kernels of fruits, particularly apples, and the grains 
contained in cypreſs cones. . In autumn they reſort to 
the orchards in great flocks, and as they tear and man- 
gle fruits to obtain the kernel, which is the only 
part that they eat, they do much injury. They pe- 
netrate as far as Virginia, and are the only ſpecies 
found in Carolina, where a few breed; but moſt of 
them retire ſouthwards in the love ſeaſon, and appear 
again during the harveſt ; being enticed by the fruit- 
trees, and rice-crops. The colonies between the tro- 
pics ſuffer greatly from the influx of parrots on their 
plantations. In the months of Auguſt and Septem- 
ber of 1750 and 1751, a prodigious number of par- 
rots of all kinds arrived in Surinam, and ſpread in 
flocks among the ripe coffee; they ate the red huſks, 
without touching the beans, which they ſuffered to 
fall to the ground. In 1760, about the ſame ſeaſon, 
new {warms of theſe birds appeared, and, extending 
along the coaſt, did much injury, though it could not 
be conjectured whence they came. In general, the 
2 of fruits, the plenty or ſcarcity of food in 
different countries, compel certain ſpecies of parrots 
to flit from one tract to another. Specific character 
of the pfttacus carolinenſis : © It is green; its head, 
its neck, and its knees, yellow.” Synonymes,---Plit- 
tacus carolinenſis, Linz. and Gmel. Pſittaca carolinen- 

. fis, Brifſ. Carolina parrot, Cateſby, Penn. and Lb 
| 1 þ 7 HE 


OF BIRDS. 1 
Tur ARA PARRAKEET. 
BARRERE is the firſt who has noticed this bird. 


It is however frequently ſeen in Cayenne, where it is 
reckoned migratory. It haunts the overflowed ſa- 
vannas, like the macaws, and alſo ſubſiſts on the 
fruits of the palmetto, It 1s called the ara parrakeet, 
becauſe it is larger than the other parrakeets ; its 
tail is very long, being nine inches, and its body 
the ſame ;- like the aras alſo, it has a naked ſkin from 
the corners of the bill to the eyes, and pronounces 
diſtinctly the word ara, though with a raucous voice, 
and lower and ſhriller. The natives at Cayenne call 
it makavouanne. | 

The quills of the tail are unequally tapered ; all 
the upper fide of the body, of the wings, and of the 
tail, deep green, with a dark caſt, except the great 
quills of the wings, which are blue, edged with green, 
and terminated with brown on the outſide ; the upper 
part and the fide of the head are green mixed with 
deep blue, ſo as, in certain poſitions, to appear en- 
tirely blue; the throat, the lower part of the neck, 
and the top of the breaſt, have a deep ruſty caſt ; 
the reſt of the breaſt, the belly, and the fides of the 


body, are of a paler green than that of the back; 


laſtly, on the lower belly there is ſome brown-red, 


which extends over ſome of the lower coverts of the 


tail; the quills of the wings and of the tail are yel- 
. lowiſh-green below. Synonymes.---Pfittacus-maka- 
wuanna, Gmel, Parrot maccaw, Lath. 


TOUIS, ox SHORT-TAILED PARRAKEETS. - 


| THESE are the ſmalleſt of all the parrots which 
inhabit the new continent: their tail is ſhort, and 
their bulk exceeds not that-of the ſparrow ; and 
moſt of them are incapable of being taught to ſpeak ; 
for, of the ſpecies with which we are yet acquainted, 
there are only two which can acquire that talent. The 

| NAY: Touis 
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284 NATURAL SISTORY 
| Touis appear to be found in both continents, and, 
though not exactly of the ſame ſpecies, they are ana- 
Jogous and related. We are inclined to think that 
they are all originally natives of Brazil, whence the 


have been introduced into Guinea and the Phillip 
pine iſlands. 


Tae YELLOW-THROATED TOUI PAR. 
e 


THE head and all the upper fide of the body are 
of a fine green; the throat is of a fine orange co- 
lour ; all the under fide of the body yellowiſh green; 
the ſuperior coverts- of the wings are variegated with 
green, brown, and yellowiſh ; the inferior coverts are 
tine yellow; the quills of the wings are variegated 
with green, yellowiſh, and deep cinereous ; thoſe of 
the tail are green and edged internally with yellowiſh, 
the bill, the feet, and the nails, are grey. Specific cha- 
tacter of the 77 tacus tovi: © It is green; a pale 
orange ſpot on the throat; a broad cheſnut bar on 
its wings, with a green gold luſtre.” Synonymes.--- 
Pſittacus-tovi, Gmel. Phittacula gutture luteo, Bri iff. 
Yellow- throated parrakeet, Lath.. 


' Taz SOSOVE TOUI PARRAKEET. 


SOSOVE is the Galibi name of this charming lit- 
tle bird, which is eaſily deſcribed, fince it is entirely 
of a brilliant green, except a ſpot of light yellow on 
the quills of the wings, and on the ſuperior coverts 
of the tail; the bill is white, and the feet grey. 

This ſpecies is common in Guiana, eſpecially near 
Oyapoe, and the river Amazons. It can. eaſily be 
tamed, and taught to ſpeak, When well trained, it is 
extremly entertaining. Specific character of the 
pfittatus ſoſove: It is green, with a dilute yellow ſpot 
on its wings and the covert of its tail,” Synonymes. 
---Pſittacus-ſoſove, Gmel. Cayraye parrakeet, Lath. 


£ 
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Tur TIRICA PARRAKEET. _ 
MARCGRAVE firſt deſcribed this bird. Its plu- 
mage is entirely green; the eyes are black; the bill 
carnation; and the feet bluiſn. It is ſoon tamed 
and taught to ſpeak, and is very gentle, and eaſily 
managed. 3 F 
Sonnerat mentions a bird which he ſaw in the 
iland of Lugon, and which much reſembles the Tum. 
firica of Marcgrave. . It is of the ſame bulk, and its 
plumage wholly greens though deeper above, and 
lighter below. But it is diſtinguiſhed by the grey 
colour of its bill, which is carnation in the other, and 
by the grey caſt of its feet, which are bluiſh. in the 
former : theſe differences would be inſufficient to con- 
ſtitute a ſpecies, if the climates were not ſo diſtant, 
It is poſſible and even probable, that this bird was 
carried from America to the Philippines, where it 
might undergo ſome ſmall changes. Specific character 
of the pfittacus tirica : lt is green; the bill carna- 
nation; its feet and nails bluiſh.” _Synonymes.--- 
Pſittacus: tirica, Gmel. Plittacula braſilienſis, Brif. 
Green-parrakeet, Latb. Peg 1 


Tae ETE, ox TOUI-ETE PARRAKEET, 
WE are likewiſe indebted to Marcgrave for the ac- 
count of this bird. It is found in Brazil; its plu- 
mage is in general light green ; but the rump, and 
the top of the wings, are of a fine blue; all the 
quills of the wings are edged with blue on the out- 
fide, which forms a long blue band when the wings 
are cloſed ; the bill is fleſh-coloured, and the feet 
einereous. Specific character of the pfittacus pa- 
ſerinus: © It is yellow-greeniſh; a ſpot on its wings, 
and their under ſurface, blue.“ Synonymes.---Pfitta- 
cus paſſerinus, Linn. Gmel. and Bor. Pſittaca brafi- 
lienſis uropygio cyano, Bri, Tuite, Ray and Will. 
| -: + + "= +; out» 
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Short-tailed green parrakeet, Bancroft. Leaſt blue 
and green parrakeet, Edw. and Lath. . 


 GOLDEN-HEADED TOUI PARRAKEET. 


THIS bird is alſo found in Brazil. All its plu- 
mage is green, except the head, which is of a fine 
yellow; and, as its tail is very ſhort, we muſt not 
confound it with another parrakeet which is alſo of a 
gold colour, but, at the ſame time, a long-tail. Spe- 


cific character of the ꝑfſittacus- tui: © It is green; its 


front orange; its orbits bright yellow.” Synonymes. 
---Pfittacus-tui, Gmel. Pſittacula brafilienfis icteroce- 
phalos, Briſſ. Gold- headed parrakeet, Latb. 
The newly diſcovered ſubjects in this genus are as 
follow: The obſcure parrot, pfittacus obſcurus; from 
America. Noble parrot, p/i:tacus nobilis: it is long- 
tailed and green; its cheeks naked; its ſhoulders 
ſcarlet : it inhabits Surinam, and is of the ſize of the 


turtle. Javan parrakeet, p/ttacus javanicus : it is 


long-tailed and green; its head ' variegated with blue 
and bright yellow ; its temples black ; its throat and 
breaft red; a bright yellow ſpot on its coverts. Ta- 
buan parrot, pfttacus tabuenſis ; from Tongataboo. 
Beautiful lory, Nittacus elegans: it is long-tailed and 


brown; its feathers edged with red and green; its 


head, its neck, and the under fide of its body, 
ſcarlet ; its ſhoulders, and the margins of its quills, 
edged with blue: it inhabits the Moluccas. Varie- 
gated lory, pfittacus variegatus; from India. Pen- 
nantian parrot, p/itfacus pennantii : it is long-tailed 
and ſcarlet ; the fore part of its back black, waved 
with fcarlet ; the ſides of the body, and the throat, 
blue; a white ſpot on the infide of the wing-quills : 
it is found in New South Wales. Black lory, pfitta- 
cus Nove Guineæ. Crimſon- vented parrot, pfittacus 


erytbropigius; from Aſia. Chilian parrot, pfittacus 


jaguilma : it is long - tailed and green; its wing-quills 
tipt with brown, its orbits fulvous: it lives in nu- 
| | merous 
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merous flocks during ſummer on the Cordilleras, and 
crops herbs and the buds of trees. Varied-winged 
parrot, p/fittacus marginatus; from the iſle of Lugon. 
Scaly-breaſted parrakeet, p/ittacus ſquamoſus ; from 


Cayenne. Horned parrot, pſittacus biſetis; from New 


Caledonia. Caledonian parrot, pftticus caledonicus. 
Red-rumped parrot, p/ittacus zealandicus ; from New 
Zealand. Creſted parrakeet, pſittacus Nov.æ Hollandiæ; 
from New Holland. Society parrot, pfttacus Nie- 
tanus; from Ulietea. White collared parrot, p/r- 


tacus multicolor; from India. Lineated parrot, p/itta- 


cus lineatus, Pacific parrot, ꝑſittacus patificus ; from 
Otaheite, Peregrine parrot, pfittacus peregrinus ; 
from the iſlands in the South Sea. Palm parrot, 


p/ittacus palmarum ; from the iſland of Tanna, Blue- 


creſted . parrakeet, p/ittacus pipilans ; from the Sand- 
wich iſlands : it is of the ſize of a lark, and beauti- 
ful; it has a piping voice. New South Wales para- 


keet, p/ittacus puſillus. Pygmy parrakeet, p/ittacus pyg- 
mæus; from the iſlands in the South Sea. Crowned 


cockatoo, p/ittacus coronatus ; from Guiana. Bankian 
cockatoo, pfittacus Bantſii; from New Holland. New 
South Wales cockatoo, p/ittacus galeritus. Southern 
brown parrot, p/ittacus meridionalts ; from New Hol- 
land. South American parrot, p/ttacus fringillaceus. 
Robuſt parrot, p/itacus robuſtus. Cochin- china par- 


rot, pfittacus cochinſinenſis. Yellow-breaſted lory, 


pfittacus guineenſis; from Guinea. Griſled parrot, 
pfittacus naſutus; from China. White-crowned par- 
rot, pfittacus albifrons. New Guinea green parrot, 
Nlittacus viridis. Eaſtern parrot, pfittacus orientalis ; 
from India. Blue-cheeked parrot, p/ttacus adſcitus. 
Amber parrot, pfittacus batavenjis ; from Batavia. 


Crimſon. winged parrot, ↄſittacus erythropterus ; from 


New South Wales. Purple-tailed parrakeet, p/itta- 
cus purpuratus ; from Cayenne, 51 
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+  RAMPHASTOS, TRE TOUCAN. 
WILT 73: DI D037 GOT | An RH Uh n 


b. air ſingular genus of birds contains the toucans 
and motmots, diſtributed into ſixteen ſpecies. Its 
diſtinguiſning characters are theſe: bill exceeding large, 
 holfow, convex, ſerrated outwards, and both mandibles 
curved at the tip; noſtrils behind the baſe of the bill, 
long and narrow ; tongue long and feathery ; feet, in 
moſt of the ſpecies, ſcanſory. ä 
Tbe word 7oucan means feather in the language of 
Brazil; and foutan tabourace, which ſignifies feathers 
for dancing, is applied by the natives to that bird, which 
furniſhes them with the decorations worn on certain 
feſtivals. Indeed theſe birds, though monſtrous in 
their bill, have a brilliant plumage ; their throat is 
orange of the moſt vivid hue ; and, though theſe 
beautiful feathers are found only in ſome Palies of 
toucans, yet have they given name to the whole ge- 
nus. Theſe feathers, even in Europe, have been in 
great requeſt for making muffs. The huge bill of 
the toucan has acquired it other honours, and given it 
a place among the ſouthern conſtellations. From the 
exceſſive length of its bill, Lery has termed it, be 
bill of bills; other voyagers have named the toucan 
the bird all- bill, and the Creoles of Cayenne apply 
to it the epithet of groſbeak. The magnitude of 
the bill would exceedingly fatigue the head and neck, 
were it not very thin, inſomuch that it may eafily be 
eruſhed between the fingers. Authors were therefore 
miſtaken in afferting, that the toucans bored trees, 
like the woodpeckers ; or they were at leaft miſled by 
the Spaniards, who have confounded theſe birds under 
the ſame name carpenteros (carpenter), or /acatacas in 
the language of Peru. But it is certain that the 
toucans are very different from the woodpeckers, and 
could not imitate them in that habit; and indeed 
Scaliger has before us remarked that, as their bill = 
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hooked downwards, it ſeemed impoſſible for them to 
make a perforation. | | 

The toucans are the only birds which may be faid 
to have a feather inſtead of a tongue; and a feather it 
certainly is, for on both fides there are very cloſe 
barbs, entirely like thofe of ordinary feathers, and 
which are longer the nearer they are inferted to the ex- 
tremity. With an organ fo fingular and fo different 
from the ordinary ſubſtance and organization of the 
tongue, we might ſuppoſe theſe birds were mute; yet 
they have a voice, and often utter a fort of whiſtling, 
which is reiterated ſo quickly, and with fuch continu- 
ance, that they have been denominated the preaching 
birds, The ſavages aſcribe great virtues to this fea- 
thery tongue, and uſe it as a cure in many diſorders. 
Some authors have ſuppoſed that the toucans had no 
noſtrils ;» but we may fe them by ſtroking aſide the 


feathers at the baſe of the bill, which in moſt ſpecies _ 


conceal them; in others, they are bare, and conſe- 
quently very apparent. The toucans have nothing in 
common with the woodpeckers, but the diſpoſition 


of their toes, two placed before and two behind. 


Even in this character, a diſtinction may be perceived; 
the toes are much longer and differently proportioned 
than in woodpeckers ; the outer fore toe is almoſt 
as long as the whole foot, which is indeed very ſhort, 
and the other toes are alfo very long, the two inner 
ones are the leaſt ſo. The feet of the toucans are 
only half the length of the legs, ſo that they cannot 


walk, but hop, and that aukwardly : the feet are not 


feathered, but covered with long ſoft ſcales. The 
nails are proportioned to the length of the toes, 
arched, and ſomewhat flattened, obtuſe at the end, 
and furrowed below lengthwiſe by a channel; they are 
of no ſervice to the bird in attack or defence, or even 
for climbing, but only to ſupport it firmly on the 
boughs on which it perches. | | 

The toucans are fcattered through all the warm 
Vor. IV. No. 58, Wo : parts 
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parts of South America, and never occur in the an- 
cient continent. They flit rather than migrate, fol. 
lowing the maturity of the fruits on which they feed, 
particularly thoſe of the palms ; and as theſe trees de- 
light in wet places near the margin of water, the tou- 
cans affect ſuch ſituations, and ſometimes they even 
lodge on the mangroves, which grow in deluged 
mud. And hence it has been ſuppoſed that they eat 
fiſhes, but theſe muſt at leaſt be very ſmall, ſince they 
are obliged to ſwallow their food entire. Theſe birds 
generally go in ſmall bodies from fix to ten; their 
flight is heavy and laborious, owing to the ſhortneſs 
of their wings and the weight of their enormous bill; 
yet they riſe above the talleſt trees, on the ſummits of 
which they are almoſt always perched, and in conti- 
nual flutter ; but the vivacity of their motions diſpels 
not their dull air, for the huge bill gives them a ſe- 
rious melancholy countenance, and their large dull 
eyes augment the effect: in ſhort, though lively and 
active, they appear heavy and awkward. 
As they breed in the holes abandoned by the wood- 
peckers, it has from hence been ſuppoſed that they 
excavate theſe themſelves. They lay only two eggs, 
yet all the ſpecies contain abundance of individuals. 
"They may be eaſily tamed, if taken young; it is 
even faid that they will propagate in the domeſtic 
ſtate. They are not difficult to rear, for they ſwallow 
whatever is thrown to them, bread, fleſh, or fiſh; 
they alſo, with the point of their bill, lay hold of the 
bits that are held near them; they toſs theſe up, and 
catch them in their throat. But when they are obliged 
to provide for themſelves, and to gather their food 
from the ground, they ſeem to grope, and ſeize the 
crumb ſidewiſe, that it may leap up, and be caught 
in its fall. They are fo delicate to impreſſions of 
cold, as to be affected by the coolneſs of evening in 
"the hotteſt climates, even of the new continent; they 
have been obſerved in the houſe to make a * . 
eee 027 en | 1 
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TR DICOLORIS, ox YELLOW- THROATED 


the baſe, which is purple. Between the head and the 


o F BIRDS. ! ar" 
herbs, of ſtraw, and of whatever they could gather. 
Their ſkin is in general blue under the feathers, and 


their fleſn, though black and hard, is very palatable. 


TOUCAN. 


THIS bird is about the fize of a jackdaw, with a 
large head to ſupport its monſtrous bill: this bill, from 
the angles of the mouth to its point, is fix inches and a 
half; and its breadth in the thickeſt part is a little 
more than two. Its thickneſs near the head is one 
inch and a quarter ; and 1t is a little rounded alon 
the top of the upper chap, the under fide being 1301 
alſo; the whole of the bill extremely ' ſlight, and a 
little thicker than parchment. The upper chap is of 
a bright yellow, except on each fide, which is of a 
fine ſcarlet colour; as is alſo the lower chap, except at 


bill there is a black line of ſeparation all round the 
baſe of the bill; in the upper part of which the noſ- 
trils are placed. Round the eyes, on each fide of the 
head, is a ſpace of bluiſh ſkin, void of feathers ; 
above which the head is black, except a white ſpot on 
each fide joining to the baſe of the upper chap. The 
hinder part of the neck, the back, wings, tail, belly, 
and thighs, are black. The under fide of the head, 
throat, and the beginning of the breaſt, are yellow. 
Between the breaſt, and the black on the belly, is a 
ſpace of red feathers, in the form of a new moon, 
with its horns upwards. The legs, feet, and claws, 
are of an aſn- colour; and the toes ſtand like thoſe 
of parrots, two before and two behind. 

This bird, though furniſhed with ſo formidable a 
beak, is harmleſs and gentle. It feeds 'chiefly upon 
pepper, which it devours very greedily, gorging itſelf 
in ſuch a manner that it voids it crude and uncon- 
cocted. This, however, is no objection to the na- 
tes from uſing it again: ** even prefer it before 

Oo that 
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that 2 which is freſh gathered from the tree; 
and ſeem perſuaded that the ſtrength and heat of the 
pepper 1s qualified by the bird, and that all its noxious 
qualities are thus exhauſted. Whatever be the truth 
of this report, nothing 1s more certain than that the 
toucan lives upon a vegetable diet ; and, in a domeſtic 
ſtate, to which it is frequently brought in the warm 
countries where it is bred, it is ſeen to prefer ſuch 
food to all other. 2 who beg one at aſſerts, 
that it leaped u wn, wagged its tail, and cried 
wath a voice — mbling that of magpie. It fed upon 
the ſame things that parrots do; but was moſt greedy 
of grapes, which, being plucked off one by one, 
and thrown in the air, it would moſt dexterouſl 

catch before they fell to the ground. Its bill, he adds, 
was hollow, and upon that account very light, fo 
that it had but little ſtrength in ſo apparently formid. 
able a weapon; nor could it peck or ſtrike ſmartly 
therewith, But its tongue ſeemed to aſſiſt the efforts 
of this unwieldy machine ; it was long, thin, and flat, 
not unlike one of the feathers on the neck of a dung- 
hill cock; this it moved up and down, and often ex- 
tended five or fix inches from the bill. It was of a 
fleſh colour, and remarkably fringed on each fide with 
very ſmall filaments, exactly reſembling a feather. It 
is probable that this long tongue has greater ſtrength 
than the thin hollow beak that contains it. It is likely 
the beak is only a kind of ſheath for this peculiar 
inſtrument, uſed by the toucan, not only in making 
itlelf a neſt, but alſo in obtaining its proviſion ; for 
from the thinneſs of its texture naturaliſts do not con- 
fider its bill as at all adapted for a weapon of defence. 
But be this as it will, there is no bird ſecures its young 
better from external injury than the toucan. It has 
not only birds, men, and ſerpents, to guard againſt; 
but a numerous tribe of monkeys, ſtill more prying, 
miſchievous, and hungry, than all the reſt. The 
tauc an. however builds us neſt in the hollow of fore 

I I 


tree, 


0B KISS DS. 7 5 


tree, leaving only a hole large enough to go in and 


out. There it ſits, with its great beak, guarding the 
entrance; and, if the monkey ventures to offer à viſit 
of curioſity, the toucan gives him ſuch a welcome, 
that he preſently thinks proper to pack off, and is glad 
to eſcape with ſafety. Specific character given by 
Linnæus: „ It is blackiſh; its breaſt, its belly, its 


vent, and its rump, red; its throat yellow.“ Synony=. 


mes.---Ramphaſtos dicolorus, Linn, and Gmel. 


Tur TUCANA, oz BRASILIAN ,TOUCAN. 


THE difference between this and the former ſpe- 
cies conſiſts in the colour of their bill, and in the 
extent of the yellow plate on the throat, as well as in 
the vivacity of their colours. The head and up 
fide of the body, the wings, and the tail, are black ; 
the throat orange, more or leſs bright; under the 
throat, a red bar of various width ſtretches on the 


breaſt ; the belly is blackiſh, and the inferior coverts- 
of the tail are red; the bill is black with a blue ſtripe 


running from its top all its length: the baſe of the 


bill is furrounded by a pretty broad yellow or white 


bar; the noſtrils are concealed in the feathers at the 
root, and their apertures are round ; the legs are 


bluiſh ; the bill, four inches and a half long; the 


whole bird, from the end of. the bill to the extremity 
of the tail, is nineteen inches; but if from this we 
deduct fix inches and two or three lines for the tail, 


and four inches and a half for the bill, there remains” 
hardly nine inches for the length of the head and 


body. Specific character of the ramphaſtos tucanus. 
lt is blackiſh ;-a bar on its belly, its vent and rump 


yellow.” Synonymes.---Ramphaſtos tucanus, Linn. 


and Gmel, Tucana Braſilienſis, gutture luteo, Briſſ. 


Taz PICAT US, ox RED-BELLIED TOUCAN. 
THE head, neck, back, and wings, are black, 
with whitiſh reflections; the breaſt is of a fine gold 
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294 NATURAL HISTORY 
colour, with red above it, that is, under the throat; 
the belly, too, and the legs, are of a very bright red, 
and likewiſe the extremity of the tail, the reſt of 
which is black; the iris is black, ſurrounded by a 
white circle, which itſelf is incloſed within another 
yellow circle; the lower mandible is only half as large 
near the extremity as the correſponding part of the 
upper mandible; both are indented on the edges. 
Specific character of the rampbaſtos picatus : © It is 
blackiſh ; its breaſt yellow; its vent, and the tips of 
its tail-quils red; its rump black.” Synonymes.--- 
Namphaſtos picatus, Linn. and Gmel. Taucana, Brif. 
Nafurus fimpliciter, "Klein. Braſilian pye, or toucan, 
Ab. and Vill. Preacher toucan, Latb. i | 


TORQUATUS, ox COLLARED TOUCAN, 

\ THIS is nearly of the ſame bulk with the other 
toucans; its bill is ſeven inches long, the upper man- 
dible white and indented, and the lower black; the 
eyes are black, and the iris reddiſn yellow; the head 
and neck black, as far as a croſs red line which en- 
circles it like a collar, after which the upper fide of 
the neck continues black, and the under fide whitiſh, 
ſprinkled with red fpots and ſmall black lines; the 
tail and wings are alſo black; the belly is green; the 
legs red; the feet of a greeniſh aſh colour, and the 
matts black. It frequents the' ſea-ſhore, and lives on 
fiſh. Speeific character of the pfittacus torquatus : 
«© Above it 1s black, below whitiſh, its belly green, 
its hind part red, its collar red.“ Synonymes. --- 
Pfittacus torquatus, Gme!. Ramphaſtos torquatus, 
Eath. Ind. Tucana Mexicana torquata, Brifſ. Col- 
lared toucan, Lath. Syn. | | | 


Tus PAVONINE TOUCAN. _ 
THIS is of the fize and ſhape of s parrots. its 
plumage is almoſt entirely green, only ſprinkled with 
ſome red pots the legs and fect ave black and ſhort; 
CH k h 8 
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the bill is four inches long ; it is variegated with yel- 
low and black. This bird inhabits the ſea-coaſt in 


the hotteſt parts of Mexico. Specific character of the 


rampbaſtos pavoninus : It is green, ſprinkled with 
red and iris feathers,” , Synonymes.--- Ramphaſtos 
pavoninus, Gmel. Tucana Mexicana viridis, Briſi. 
Pavonine toucan, Latb. 


TI ARACARI TOUCAN. 


THIS bird is found in Brafil, and is very com- 
mon in Guiana, where it is called gri-gri, becauſe that 
word expreſſes its ſhrill ſhort cry. It has the ſame 
natural habits as the other toucans ; 1t alſo inhabits 
the ſwamps, and lodgeg among the palms. Specific 
character of the rampbaſtos aracari: lt is green; 
the bar on its belly, the vent, and the rump, are red; 
its belly hright yellow.“ Synonymes.---Ramphaſtos 


aracari, Linn. and Gmel. Tucana Braſilienſis viridis, 


Briſſ. and Gerini. Aracari toucan, Latb. 


Tas GREEN TOUCAN. 
THE head, the throat, and the neck, are black; the 
back, the wings, and the tail, are dull green; the 
rump red; the breaſt and belly yellow; the inferior 
coverts of the tail, and the feathers of the legs, olive 
yellow, variegated with red and fulvous; the eyes 
large, and the iris yellow; the bill is four inches and a 
quarter long, ſixteen lines high, and of a more ſolid 
and harder texture than the bill of the other toucans; 


: 


the tongue is of the ſame feathery nature; the feet, 


blackiſh green, very ſhort, and the toes very long: 


the whole length of the bird, including the bill and 


the tail, is ſixteen inches. = „ 
The female differs from the male only in the co- 
lour of the throat and of the under ſide of the neck, 


which is brown, but black in the male, which uſually 


has its bill black and white, whereas in the female 
the lower mandible is black, and the upper one yel- 
: TT 6 | low, 
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low, with a longitudinal bar reſembling a long nar. 
row feather. Specific character of the rampbaſtos 
viridis: © It is green, its belly bright yellow, its rump 
red.“ Synonymes.---Ramphaftos viridis, Linn. and 
Gmel. Tucana Cayanenfis viridis, Briſ Green 
toucan, Laib. | 


Tur PIPERINE TOUCAN. 

THIS is rather fmaller than the preceding, and its 
bill ſhorter in proportion; the head, the throat, the 
.neck, and the breaft, are black ; on the upper ſide of 
the neck, there is a yellow narrow half collar; there 
is a ſpot of the ſame colour on each fide of the head, 
behind the eyes; the back, the rump, and the wings, 
are of a fine green, and the belly, which is alſo green, 
is variegated with blackiſh ; the inferior coverts of the 
tail are reddiſh, but the tail itſelf is green, terminated 
with red; the feet are blackiſh ; the bill is red at the 
baſe, and black through the reft ; the eyes are en- 
circled by a naked bluiſh membrane. The female is 
diſtinguiſhed from the male by the colour of the top 
of the neck, where the plumage is brown, but black 
in the male; the under fide of the body, from the 
throat to the lower part of the belly, is grey in the 
female, and the half-collar is of a very pale yellow, 
whereas it is of a fine yellow in the male, and the 
under fide variegated with different colours. Specific 
character of the rampbaſtos piperivorns : © It is green, 
ats fore fide black, its vent and thighs red.” Syno- 
nymes.---Ramphaſtos piperivorus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Tucana Cayanenfis torquata, Briſ. Green toucan, 
Edu. Piperine toucan, Zath. _ 


Taz BLACK-BILLED TOUCAN. 
WE have our account of this bird from Nierem- 
berg. It is as large as a pigeon; its bill is thick, 
black, and hooked ; its eyes, too, are black, but the 

iris is yellow; its wings and tail are variegated = 
34 EF, | ack 
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black and white; a black bar riſes from the bill, and 
extends on each ſide to the breaſt ; the top of the 
wings is yellow, and the reſt of the body yellowiſh 
white ; the legs and feet are brown, atid the nails 
whitiſh.  Synonymes.---Ramphaſtos luteus, Gmel. 
Tucana lutea, Bri. Black-billed toucan, Lath. 


Tur BLUE TOUCAN. 00 
THIS is of the ſize of a common pigeon; its bill 
is very large and indented, yellow above and reddiſn- 
black below ; all its plumage is variegated with cine- 
reous and blue. It appears that ſome of theſe ſpecies 
are birds of paſſage in certain parts of South America. 
Synonymes. - --Ramphaſtos cæruleus, Gmel. Tucana 
cærulea, Briſſ. Blue toucan, Lath. ing 


TOCO, ox WHITE-BREASTED TOUCAN. 
THE. body of this bird is nine inches long, in- 
cluding the head and tail; its bill is ſeven inches and 
a half; the head, the upper fide of the neck, the 
back, the rump, the wings, the whole tail, the breaſt, 
and the belly, are deep black ; the coverts of the up- 
per ſide of the tail are white, and thoſe of the under 
fide are fine red; the under fide of the neck and throat 
are white, mixed with a little yellow: between this 
yellow, below the throat and the black of the breaft, 
there is a ſmall red circle ; the baſe of the two man- 
dibles is black; the reſt of the lower mandible is red- 
diſh yellow; the upper mandible is of the ſame red- 
diſh yellow. colour, as far as two thirds of its length ; _ 
the reſt of this mandible is black to the point: the 
wings are ſhort, and reach hardly the third of the 
tail; the feet and nails are black. Specific character 
of the ramphaſtos-toco : * It is blackiſh; its throat 
and rump white ; its orbits, a circle on its breaſt, and 
its vent, red.” Synonyme. Ramphaſtos · toco, Gmel. 


! 
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PPE Tur MOTMOT. 


OF this ſpecies there are only two varieties. The 
firſt is of a bright green, above; below, of a more 
obſcure ſhade of the fame colour: it is about the ſize 
of a pie, being about ſeventeen inches from the top 
of the bill to that of the tail. The bill is of a conic 
ſhape,; bent a little downwards, and ſerrated upon the 
auger f both mandibles. The toes are three before, 
and one behind ; the fore toes cloſely united almoſt 

the whole length. The other ſpecies is more varie- 
gated in its colours: both are diſtinguiſhed from all 
other birds; by having the two middle feathers of the 

tail quite naked of their vanes, for about an inch, at 
a {mall diftance from their extremity. Some have 
imagined that this nakedneſs of the feathers of the tail 
of this bird, was not the production of nature, but 
was owing to the caprice of the animal in tearing away 
the vanes from that part of the ſtalk which is ſeen 
bare. In the young of this genus, however, natural- 
ifts obſerved that the vanes of theſe feathers wers 
te entire, and that, as they advanced to their adult 

e, they gradually grew ſhorter and ſhorter, till at 

laſt, in old age, they altogether diſappeared. 

T beſe birds inhabit South America: they are very 
difficult to tame, becauſe they live upon inſets, which 
cannot eaſily be procured ſuitable to their taſte. They 
are extremely thy and timid, when old; and, if then 
in captivity; invariably refuſe all kinds of food. From 

Their ſoktary habits, they never go in flocks, or even 

in pairs; and are hardly ever ſeen but in the midſt of 

large forelts, where they hop among the lower branches, 


or upon the ground; They are almoſt altogether inca- 
> 8s of fi 0 therefore N uild their 
neſts, upon ground, in the deſerted oles of ſome 
of the ſmaller quadrupeds. The neft conſiſts of a 
few withered blades of graſs, on which they depoſit 
. their eggs to the number of two, The figure in ie 
| "I | annexe 
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annexed plate was taken ſrom a living bird brought 


from Brazil. The noſtrils are covered with ſmall 


black feathers, and ſome black briſtles pointing for- 
wards round the upper mandible. The upper part 
and fides of the bill are encompaſſed with black, from 
which run black lines through the eyes, and broader 
black lifts, mixed with a little blue, from the corners 
of the mouth down the fides of the neck. The top 
of the head is of an ultramarine blue, though next the 


bill inclining to ſea- green; in the middle of this blue 


ſpace, on the crown of the head, is a black ſpot. It 
hath a ſpot of black feathers, edged with blue, on the 
fore part of the neck, a little below the throat ; other- 


wiſe the whole under fide, from the bill to the covert 


feathers beneath the tail, is of an olive or greeniſh 
buff colour. Marcgrave ſays the eyes are yellowiſh. 
On the neck behind is a creſcent-like mark of a red- 
diſh colour. The fides of the head, hinder part of the 
neck, back, rump, and covert-feathers of the wings, 
are of a parrot-green colour. The greater quills are 
blue with duſky tips; a few of the firſt row of coverts 
above them are alſo blue; a few of the quills next the 
tail are green. The coverts within-fide the win 

are of a yellowiſh' brown; the infide of the q 15 
dark aſn- colour. The tail-feathers are of a fine blue 
colour, gradually changing to green at their bottoms, 
having all of them black tips: the under fide of the 


tail is of a dark duſky colour, Specific character of 


the Ramphaſtos-momota : Its feet are greſſory (i. e. 
the toes difpoſed three before and one behind.) Syno- 
ny mes.---K amphaſtos- momota, Linn. Gmel. and Bor. 
Momotus Brafilienfis; Lath. Ind. Motmot & yayauh- 
quitotl, Fernandez. Motmot & avis caudata, Me- 


remberg.  Guiraguainumbi 'Brafilienfibus, Jobnſt. 


Iſpidæ, ſeu meropis affinis, Ray and Will. Braſilian 
ſaw. billed roller, Edt, Brafilian motmot, Lath. Syn. 
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B UCEROS, Tus HORNBILL. 
| 1 genus contains twelve ſpecies: they correſ- 
> pond in their habits, and even in their ſtructure, 
to thoſe of the preceding genus, and inhabit nearly 
the ſame parallels in the Old World. The diſtinguiſh- 
ing characters are as follow : Bill convex, knife - ſhap- 
ed, large, and ſerrated outwards ; the front bare, and 
ſwelling with bone. Noſtrils behind the bafe of the 
bill; tongue ſhort and ſharp; feet greliory; They 
are found in Africa, and in the iſlands of the Indian 
ocean, where they exceed the toucan in every monſtrous 


Tut RHINOCEROS HORNBILL. 

SOME authors have confounded: this bird with the 
tragopanda of Pliny, which is the caffowary, known 
to the Greeks and Romans, and which was found in 
* Barbary and the Levant, very remote from the native 
feat of this hornbill. The rhinoceros; bird ſeen by 
Bontius in the iſland of Java, is much largęr than the Eu- 

ropean raven; it has an offenſive ſmell, and is ver 

ugly. Bontius thus proceeds: Its plumage, is al 
black, and its bill oddly faſhioned; for on its upper 
part, there riſes an exereſcence of a horny ſubſtance 
. which extends forward, and then bends back towards 
the top like a horn, and which is of à ptodigious ſize, 
for it is eight inches long, and four broad at the baſe: 
this horn is variegated with red and yellow, and 
as if divided into to parts by a black line that extends 


* 


on each of the fides lengthwiſe; the noſtrils are placed 
. below. this, excreſence near. the root of the bill. It is 
found in Sumatra, in the Philippines, and in other hot 
parts of EEE or ook i fl tf 
Bontius relates ſome. particulars with regard to the 
economy of theſe birds; he ſays that ther! 


| ive on car- 
rion, and commonly follow the hunters of wild cows, 


; -  -hoars, and flags, ho, to leſſen the trouble of convey- 
RES ; ing 
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ing their game, are obliged to divide carcaſes, and ſend 
4 . to the boats on the river, leſt the hornbills ſhould 
devour 9 Vet theſe birds attack no animals but 
rats and mice, and for that reaſon the Indians rear many 
of them. Bontius tells us that the hornbill firſt flat - 
tens the mouſe in its bill to ſoften it; and then toſſes 
it in the air, receives it in its wide throat, and ſwal- 
lows it in entire: indeed this is the only mode of eat- 
ing compatible with the ſtructure of its bill, and the 
ſmallneſs of its tongue, which is concealed almoſt in 
the throat. Such is the manner of life to which nature 
has reduced it, by beſtowing a bill ſtrong enough for 
prey, but too weak for fighting ; cumbrous for uſe, a 
mere ſhapleſs exuberance, The external ſuperfluitics 
and defects ſeem to have affected the mental faculties 
of the animal: it is melancholy and ſavage; its aſpect 
is coarſe, and its attitude heavy. 

Synany mes. --- Buceros rhinoceros, Linn. and Gmel. 
Naſutus rhinoceros, Klein. Hydrocorax indicus, Briff. 
Topau, Borouſt. Rhinoceros avis, Jobnſt. Corvus 
indicus cornutus, Bontius. Tragopan, Moebring. The 
horned pie of Ethiopia, Cbarlion. The horned Indian 
raven, or rhinoceros bird, Will. and Latb. 1 he rhi- 
aer hornbill, Lath. 


Tax NASU TUS, oR BLACK- BILLEP 
HORNBILL: _ 0 


THIS bird has a very large bill, but kings; and 
without any excreſcence ; though faſhioned like a fickle. 
It inhabits the hotteſt climates of the ancient conti- 
nent, where the negroes give it the name of fock. It 
is about the fize of a magpie. The young | bird dif- 
fers very much from the adult; for its bill is black, 
and its plumage aſh-grey, and, with age, the bill "TH 
; Forney red, and the plumage blackiſh on the upper fide 
of the body, on the wings, and on the tail; and whi- 
tiſh quite round the head, on the; neck, and on all the 
lower parts of the body: it 1s alſo ald, that the legs 
are 
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are originally black, and grow afterwards regdiſh, 
Theſe birds, which are pretty common in Senega}, 
are very ſimple when young; they will fuffer a perſon 
to approach and catch them with the hand ; an they 
may be ſhot at without being ſcared, or even without 
their ſtirring, But by age their diſpoſition alters; th 
grow extremely ſhy, and eſcape to the fummits of the 
trees; while the young ones remain on the loweſt 
branches, and on the buſhes, and continue perfectly 
Mill, their head ſunk between the ſhoulders, ſo that 
the bill only is ſeen. The young birds are ſcarcely 
ever ſeen in fight, whereas the old ones ſoar in a lofty 
and rapid courſe. The young are moſt numerous in 
the months of Auguſt and September, when they ap- 
ras tame as if they had been reared in the houſe. 
ut this conduct proceeds from their ſtupidity, for 
they do not even pick up the food that is thrown to 
them, and it muſt be put in their bill; which affords 
a preſumption that the parents are obliged to maintain 
them for a gre length of time. In hel wild ſtate they 
feed on fruits; but when domeſticated will eat bread, 
and ſwallow almoſt any thing that is offered them. Spe- 
cific character of the huceros naſutus: Its front is 
ſmooth, its tail-quills white at the baſe and at the tip.“ 
_ Synonymes.---Buceros nafutus, Linn. and Gmel. 
. Hydrocorax ſenegalenſis erythrorynchos, Hydrocorax 
ſenegalenſis melanorynchos, Briff, The black-billed 
hornbill, Laib. bo 


TAE MANILLA HORNBILL. 
_ THIS bird is rather larger than the preceding; it is 
twenty inches long - its bil two inches and a half, and 
leſs curved; not indented, but as ſharp at the edges, 
and more pointed; above this bill, there is a prominent 
light feftoon, adhering to the upper mandible, and 
. Forming a fimple inflation; the head and neck are 
white, fined with yellowiſh, and marked with brown 
nee Tpot on enn Ade of the ber. 
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of the ears; the upper ſide of the body is blackiſh brown, 


with ſome whitiſh fringes wrought lightly in the quills 
of the wing; the under fide of the body is dirty whitez 
the quills of the tail are of the ſame colour with thoſe 
of the wings, only they are interſected in their middle 
by a rufous bar, two fingers broad. We ate unac- 
minted with the œconomy of this bird. Specific 
aracter of the buceros manilhenfis: © Above it is 
blackiſh brown, below dirty white, its bill not ſerrat - 
ed; a ſmall prominence.” Synonymes.---Buceros 
manillenſis, mel. The Manilla hornbill, Laib. 


TR PANAYAN HORNBILL. | 

THE male and female of this ſpecies are of the 
fame ſize, and nearly as large as the great Euro 

raven, rather longer and narrower ſhaped ;, their bill 
is very long and arched, indented along its edges above 
and below, terminated by a ſharp point, and depreſſed 
at its fides ; it is furrowed up and down, or acrofs' two 
thirds of its length ; the convex part of theſe furrows 
is brown, ind the concave ſpaces are of the colour of 
orpiment; the reſt of the bill, near the point, is thin 
ind brown; at the root of the bill, there riſes upwards 
fin excreſcence of the ſame horny ſubſtance, flat at the 
ſides, ſharp above, and cut at right angles before; this 
excreſcence extends along the bill to its middle, where 
it terminates, and its uniform height is equal to half 
the breadth of the bill; the eye is encircled by a brown 


membrane devoid of feathers; the eyelid bears a ring 


of hard, ſhort, ſtiff briſtles, which form real eye- 
laſhes; the iris is whitiſh; in the male, the head, the 
neck, the back, and the wings, are greeniſh black, 
changing into bluiſh, according to the pofition. In 
the female, the head and the neck are white, war a 
broad triangular ſpot, which extends from the baſe of 
the bill, below an behind the eye, as far as the middle 
of the neck acroſs the ſides; this ſpot is dark green, 
f fuctuating like the neck and back in the — : the 

| | female 
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female has alſo the neck and wings of the ſame colout 
as in the male; the top of the breaſt in both ſexes is 
of a light brown red; the belly, the thighs, and the 
rump, are equally of a deep brown red; they both have 
ten quills in the tail, of which the upper two thirds are 
of a ruſty yellow, and the lower third is a black tranſ- 
verſe bar; the feet are lead colour, and compoſed of four 


toes, one of which is directed behind and three before; 


the middle one is connected to the outer toe as far as the 
third joint, and to the inner toe as far as the firſt only. 
Specific character of the buceros panayenſis: It is 
greeniſh black, below red brown, the prominence of 
the upper mandible ſharp above, and flat at the fides.” 
Synonymes.---Buceros panayenſis, Gmel. The pa- 
nayan hornbill, Latb. „5 3 


' TuxHYDROCORAX,ozINDIAN HORNBILL. 


THE Indian hornbill is two feet four inches long; 


the bill eight inches; but the legs are only two inches: 


this character of the ſhortneſs of the legs belongs not 
only to it, but to all the other hornbills, which walk 
with the utmoſt difficulty ; the bill is two inches and a 
half. thick at its origin; it is blackiſh cinereous, and 


ſupports an excreſcence, whoſe ſubſtance is ſolid and 


like horn; this excreſcence is flat before, and extends 
rounded to the upper fide of the head; it has large 
black eyes, and its aſpe& is diſagreeable; the fides 
of the head, the wings, and the throat, are black, and 
that part of the throat is ſurrounded with a white bar; 


the quills of the tail are whitiſh grey; all the reſt of 


the plumage 1s variegated with brown, with grey, with 
blackiſh, and with fulvous ; the feet are brown grey, 
and the bill blackiſh. Theſe birds, ſays Bontius, do 
not. live on fleſh, but on fruits, particularly nutmegs, 
to which they prove very deſtructive ; and that food 
communicates to the fleſh, which is tender and and de- 
licate, an aromatic odour, that renders it more grate- 


Specific 
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Specific character of the buceros hydrocorax: © Its 
bony front is flat and truncated before, its belly ful- 
vous.“ Synonymes.---Buceros-hydrocorax, Linn. 
and Gmel. Hydrocorax, Briſſ. Corvus Indicus Bontii, 
Will. Corvus torquatus, Klein. Cariocatactes, Merb. 
Indian hornbill, Latb. 


TRE PIED HORNBILL. 


THIS bird is larger than a raven, or twice as large 
as the common crow ; it 1s two feet ten inches long, 


from the point of the bill to the extremity of the tail. 


Its bill is eight inches long and two broad, and bent 
from the ſtraight poſition ; a ſecond bill, if it may be 
ſo called, fits like a horn cloſe on the firſt, and follows 
its curvature, and is extended from the baſe to within 
two inches of the point of the bill. This horn has 
the ſhape of a true bill, truncated and cloſed at the 
extremity, but the junction is marked by a very per- 
ceptible furrow, drawn near the middle, and following 


all the curvature of this falſe bill, which does not ad- 


here to the ſkull ; but its poſterior portion, which riſes 
on the head, is {till more extraordinary; it is naked 
and fleſhy, and covered with quick ſkin, through 
which this paraſite member receives the nutritious 
Juices. | 

: The true bill terminates in a blunt point; it is ſtrong, 
and conſiſts of a horny, and almoſt bony, ſubſtance, 
extended in laminæ, and we may perceive the layers 
and undulations: the falſe bill is much thinner, and 
may be bent even by the fingers; it 1s of a light ſub- 
ſtance, diſpoſed internally 1n little cells, which Edwards 
compares to thoſe of a honey-comb : Wormius ſays 


that this falſe bill conſiſts of a matter like crabs ſhells. 


The falſe bill is black, from the point to three inches 
behind, and there is a line of the ſame black at its 
origin, and alſo at the root of the true bill; all the 
reſt is yellowiſh white. A white folded ſkin meets the 
root of the true bill above on both ſides, and is in- 
Vol. IV, No. 58. Qq- . - 
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ſerted near the corners of the bill in the black ſkin © 
that encircles the eyes; the eyelid 1s bordered with 
long laſhes arched behind ; the eye is red brown, 
and grows animated and ſparkles when the bird is in 
commotion ; the head, which appears ſmall in pro- 
portion to the enormous bill which it bears, re- 
ſembles much in its ſhape that of the jay: in general, 


the figure, the geſture, and whole form, of this bird, 


appears to be compoſed of the features and move- 
ments of the jay, the raven, and the magpie. I heſe 
reſemblances have ſtruck moſt obſervers, and hence 
the bird has been called, the Indian raven, the horned 
crow, the horned pie of Ethiopia, &c. | 
The feathers on the head and neck are black, which 
it has the power of briſtling; thoſe of the back and 
wings are alſo black, with a flight reflection of violet 
and green. On ſome of the coverts of the wings, 
there is an edging irregularly traced, and the fea- 
thers ſeem. bunched out like thoſe of the jay ; the 
ſtomach and belly are of a dirty white; among the 
great quills of the wings, which are black, the outer 
ones only are white at the point; the tail conſiſts of 
fix white quills black at the root, and four which from 
their ſhafts are entirely black ; the legs are black, 


thick, and ſtrong, and covered with broad ſcales ; the 


nails, which are long, but not ſharp, ſeem calculated 
for holding and clenching. This bird hops with both 
feet at once, forward and ſidewiſe, like the jay and 
magpie, but does not walk. When at reſt, its head 
ſeems to recline on its ſhoulders; when diſturbed by 
ſurpriſe, it aſſumes an air of boldneſs and importance. 
This bird will eat lettuce and other vegetables, ſwal- 
low raw fleſh, catch rats, and devour ſmall birds alive. 
It often repeats a hoarſe cry, and ſometimes another 


ſound, much feebler, and exactly like the clucking of 


a turkey- hen when ſhe leads her brood. It will ſpread 
and open its wings to the ſun, but ſhudders at a pal- 
ſing cloud or a ſlight breeze. 5 

ns 3-7 Specific 
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Specific character of the Bucco Malabaricus : © Tt 
is black, below white ; the prominence of its front 
rounded above, ſharp towards the front, extended 


behind the eyes.” Synonymes.---Buceros Malaha- 
ricus, Gmel. The pied hornbill, Latb. 


TE AFRICAN HORNBIELL. 


THIS ſpecies is very large, its head alone and its 
bill making together eighteen inches in length ; its 
bill is partly yellow and partly red; the two mandi- 
bles are edged with black : at the upper part of the 
bill, there 1s an excreſcence of a horny ſubſtance, 
which is of the ſame colour, and of a conſiderable 
fize; the fore part of this excreſcence projects for- 
ward like a horn, it is almoſt ſtraight, and does not 


bend upwards ; the hind part is on the contrary. 


rounded, and covers the top of the head; the noſ- 
trils are placed below this excreſcence, near the ori- 
gin of the bill: the plumage of this calao is entirely 
black. Synonymes.---Buceros Africanus, Gel. Hy- 
drocorax Africanus, Briſſ. African hornbill, Laib. 


Taz ABYSSINIAN HORNBILL. 


THE bill of the Abyſſinian ſpecies ſeems faſhioned 
after that of the raven, only more bulky ; the total 
length of the bird is three feet two inches; it is entirely 
black, except the great quills of the wings, which are 
white, the middle ones and a part of the coverts, 
which are of a deep tawny brown; the bill has an 
eaſy equal arch through its whole length, and it is flat 
and compreſſed at the fides; the two mandibles are 
hollowed internally with furrows, and terminate in a 
blunt point. The bill is nine inches long; it bears a 
{emi-circular prominence that reaches from its root 
to near the front, two inches and a half in diameter, 
and fifteen lines broad at its baſe over the eyes; this 
excreſcence is of the ſame ſubſtance with the bill, but 
thinner, and yields under the fingers; the height of 
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the bill, taken vertically and joined to that of its horn, 
is three inches eight lines; the feet meaſure five 
inches and a half; the three fore toes are almoſt 
equal; the hind one is alſo very long, being two 
inches ; all of them are thick, and covered, as well 
as the legs, with blackiſh ſcales, and furniſhed with 
ſtrong nails, but which are neither hooked nor ſharp : 
on each fide of the upper mandible near its origin, is 
a reddiſh ſpot ; the eyelids are provided with long 
| laſhes : a naked ſkin of violet brown encircles the eyes, 
and covers the throat and part of the fore fide of the 


neck. Synonymes.-Buceros Abyflinicus, Gmel, 
Aby ſſinian hornbill, Latb. 


TRE BICORNIS, ox PHILIPPINE HORNBILL. 


THIS bird, according to Briſſon, is of the ſize of 
the turkey- hen; but its head is much larger, which 
indeed 1s requiſite, to ſupport a bill nine inches long, 
and two inches eight lines thick, and which carries, 
above the upper mandible, a horny excreſcence fix 
inches long, and three inches broad ; this excreſcence 
is a little concave on the upper part, and the two an- 
terior angles are produced before into the ſhape of a 
double horn; it extends rounding on the upper part 
of the head; the noſtrils are placed near the origin 
of the bill, below this excreſcence. All the bill, as 
well as this excreſcence, is of a reddiſn colour. The 
head, the throat, the neck, the upper ſide of the 
body, and the ſuperior coverts of the wings and tail, 
are black; all the underſide of the body is white; the 
quills of the wings are black, and marked with a 
white ſpot; all the quills of the tail are entirely black, 
except the two exterior ones, which are white; the 
legs are greeniſn. It inhabits the Philippine iſlands, 
and the Eaſt- Indies; and has a cry more like that of 
a hog-or a calf, than of a bird. The Gentoos rank 
it among their gods, and pay adoration to it. It 
lives chiefly in the woods, feeding on wild figs, al- 

monds, 
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monds, and piſtachio nuts, which it ſwallows whole ; 
and, after the external parts have been digeſted, it 
brings up the nuts again. whole, without the kernels 
being anywiſe damaged, or unfit for vegetation. 
Synonymes.---Buceros bicornis, Linn. and Gmel. 
Hydrocorax Philippenſis, Briſſ. Philippine hornbill, 
Lath. 


Tux ROUND HELMETED HORNBILL. 


THIS is one of the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of the 
genus; the bill is fix inches long, from the corners to 
the point; it is almoſt ſtraight, and not indented : 
from the middle of the upper mandible there riſes and 
extends as far as the occiput, a wen ſhaped like a 
helmet, two inches high, almoſt round, but a little 
compreſſed on the ſides ; this protuberance, where it 
joins the bill, has an altitude of four inches and a cir- 
cumference of eight. Aldrovandus gives a diſtinct 
figure of the bill of this bird, under the name of 
Semenda, a bird of India, whoſe hiſtory is till al- 
moſt entirely unknown. Synonymes.---Buceros Ga- 
leatus. Helmet hornbill, Lath. 

The following three ſpecies have been lately diſ- 
covered, viz. The white hornbill, buceros albus ; 


caught near the iſland of Tinian. The New Hol- 


land hornbill, 3uceros orientalis. The grey hornbilly 
buceros griſeus, from New South Wales. 


ff 
N i 


BUPHAGZ, os BEEF-EATER. 


12 diſtinguiſhing characters of this genus are: 
bill ſtraight and ſubquadrangular ; the mandibles 


ſwelling and entire, ſwelling ſtill more outwards ; feet 


_ ambulatory. Only one ſpecies has yet been found, 
which is the following: 


Taz 
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Tart AFRICAN BEEF-EATER. 


BRISSON is the firſt who has deſcribed this bird, 
which Adanſon brought from Senegal. It is not 
much larger than the creſted lark, and its wings ex- 
tend only fourteen inches. Its plumage has nothing 
remarkable; in general a greyiſh brown prevails on 
the upper part of the body, and greyiſh yellow on the 
under. The bill is not of an invariable colour; in 
ſome individuals 1t 1s entirely brown ; in others red 
at the point, and yellow at the baſe; in all it is nearly 
of a quadrangular ſhape, and the points of the two 
mandibles are reflected in a contrary direction. The 
tail is tapered in ſteps, and a ſingular circumſtance is 
_ obſerved, that the twelve quills, of which it conſiſts, 
are all pointed. The firſt phalanx of the exterior toe 
is cloſely connected to that of the mid-toe. This 
bird is very fond of certain worms, or the larve of 
inſets, which lodge under the epidermis in oxen. It 
alights, on the backs of theſe animals, and pierces 
their ſkin with its bill, to extract theſe worms, and 
Hence its name. Synonymes. ---Le pique-bœuf, Buf. 
Buphaga Africana, Linn. and Gmel. 4 Briſſ. 
African beef-eater, Lath., | 


CROTOPHAGZ, ox THE ANI. 


«THIS remarkable genus of birds is diſtinguiſhed 

by the following characters: the bill is thin, 
comprefted, ſemi-oval, arched, and keel-ſhaped on 
the ridge, the upper mandible angled at both mar- 
gins ; noſtrils round and pervious; the tongue flat, 
and pointed at end. Only three ſpecies of this bird 
have yet been diſcovered. They are found in Ja- 
maica, St. Domingo, and other iſlands in the Weſt- 
Indies; alſo at Cayenne, and other parts of South 
America. They cannot withſtand the violence of the 
wind, and hurricanes deſtroy numbers of them. They 
inhabit the cultivated grounds, or ſuch as have been 

| in 
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in a ſtate of cultivation, and they are never found in 
the lofty foreſts. They feed on various ſoxts of ſeeds 
and fruits, ſuch as ſmall millet, maize, rice, &c. 
and, when reduced to want, they eat caterpillars and 
other inſects. We cannot ſay that they have a ſong 
or warble; it is rather a whiſtling or chirping: ſome- 
times this becomes more varied, but it is always harſh 
and diſagreeable; it receives different inflexions ac- 
cording to the paſſions which incite it. If the bird 
peceives a cat, or other dangerous animal, it informs 
its companions by a very diſtinct ſcream, which it 
prolongs or repeats until its apprehenſions are quieted: 
its fears are moſt remarkable when it has young, for 
then it flutters and beats about its neſt. Theſe birds 
live in ſociety, though they do not form into ſuch 
large flocks as the ſtares ; they ſeldom part from one 
another; and even previous to their hatching, we ſee 
ſeveral males and females working together at the 
conſtruction of the neſt, and afterwards the females 
hatch befide each other, each fitting on her eggs and 
rearing her young. This harmony 1s the more ad- 
mirable, ſince love commonly diſſolves all other ties 
but what it forms. Their amours commence early; 
in February the males ardently court the females, and 
in the following month they are buſy in collecting 
materials for the neft. Theſe birds are more laſci- 
vious than even ſparrows; and, during the whole ſea- 
ſon of their ardour, they are much more lively and 
cheerful than at any other time. They breed in 
ſhrubs, coffee-trees, buſhes, and hedges; and they 
place their neſts in the cleft where the ſtem divides 
into ſeveral branches. When ſeveral females aſſociate 
together, the one readieſt to lay does not wait till the 
neſt be completed, but fits on her eggs while the reſt 


are employed in enlarging the fabric. They employ. 


2 precaution which is unuſual with other birds, - viz, 
to cover their eggs with leaves and graſs-ſtalks, as 
faſt as they lay them; and, during incubation, they 
. cover 
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cover their eggs in the ſame manner, if they are 
obliged to leave them in queſt of food. The females - 
which thus hatch beſide each other are not quarrel- 
ſome, like hens that breed in the ſame crib ; they 
take their ſtations in order: ſome, however, before 
they lay, make a partition in the neſt with ſtalks of 
herbs, to contain their own eggs; but, if the eggs 
happen to be jumbled together, one female hatches 
them indiſcriminately ; ſhe collects them, heaps them, 
and covers the whole with leaves, ſo as to diffuſe the 
heat equally, and prevent its diſſipation. Each fe- 
male lays ſeveral eggs ; they build their neſt very ſolid, 
though rude, with the ſmall ſtems of filamentous 
plants, the branches of the citron-tree, and other 
ſhrubs ; the inſide only is covered with tender leaves, 
that ſoon wither ; and upon this bed the eggs are de- 
poſited. The neſts are wide, and much raiſed at the 
margin ; ſometimes the diameter is more than eighteen 
inches, but its ſize: depends on the number of females 
which it is deſtined to receive. It would be difficult 
to decide with accuracy whether all the females con- 
tained in the ſame neſt have each their male; perhaps 
« theſe birds are polygamous, in which caſe it would, in 
ſome meaſure, be neceſſary to enlarge the neſts, and 
thus, without any friendly ſocial principle, they might 
be conſtrained to unite in performing the work. The 
eggs are as large as thoſe of a pigeon : they are of an 
uniform beryl, and have none of thoſe little ſpots on 
the ends which are uſual on the eggs of moſt wild 
birds. It is probable that the females hatch twice or 
thrice a year, according to circumſtances ; if the firſt 
ſucceeds, they do not make another till autumn; if, 
on the contrary, the eggs are robbed, or eaten by 
ſnakes or cats, they make a ſecond, and towards the 
end of July, or during the courſe of Auguſt, they 
hatch a third time : certain it is, that their neſts are 
found in the months of March, May, and Auguſt. 
They are gentle, and eaſily tamed ; and it is faid, * 


if they are taken young, they may be educated and 
taught to ſpeak, though their tongue is flat and ter- 
minates in a point, while that of the parrot is fleſhy, 
thick, and round, 

The ſame friendſhip and concord which appears 
during incubation, continues after the broods are 
hatched ; when the mothers have covered together, 
they feed ſucceſſively all the little family. The males 
aſſiſt in bringing ſupplies ; but when the females hatch 
ſeparately they rear their young apart, yet without 
ſhewing any jealouſy or ill temper ; they carry the 
food by rotation, and the young ones receive it from 
all the mothers. The nature of the food depends 
upon the ſeaſon, ſom̃etimes conſiſting of caterpillars, 
maggots, and inſets, and ſometimes of fruits and 
' ſeeds, as millet, maize, rice, wild oats, &c. In a 

few weeks the young ones are able to try their wings, 
but they do not venture far; ſoon afterwards they 
perch beſide their parents among the buſhes, and then 
are expoſed to the ravages of the birds of prey. The 
ani is an inoffenſive bird; it does not plunder the rice 
plantations, like the blackbird ; it does not feed upon 
the nuts of the cocoa-tree, like the woodpecker ; nor 
does it conſume the patches of millet, like the parrots 
and parrakeets. 


TRE SAVANNA ANI. 

THIS ſpecies is about the ſize of a blackbird ; but 
its large tail gives it a longer form; for this is ſeven 
inches, which is more than half the total length of the 
bird. The bill is thirteen lines long, and riſes nine 
lines and a half; it is black, and fo are the legs, which 
are ſeventeen lines long. The body is black, faintly 
ſhaded with violet 1 except a ſmall edge of 
deep ſnining green, which borders the feathers on the 
upper part of the back and coverts of the wings, 
and which cannot be perceived at a little diſtance, 
for then the bird appears entirely black. The female 
Not; I Nw. £8. © Rr differs 
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differs not much from the male. They are neither 
timorous nor ſhy, and never make any remote retreat. 
'They are not ſcared by the report of fire-arms, and 
it is eaſy to kill many of them one after another. But 
they are in no requeſt, for their fleſh cannot be eaten, 
being rank, and of an offenſive ſmell. Synonymes. 
---Crotophaga-am, Linn. Gmel. and Bor. Crotopha- 
gus, Briſſ. and Gerini. Pſittaco congener ani, Ray 
and Will. Monedula tota nigra major, Sloan? and 


Brown. Cornix garrula major, Klein. Razor-bille 
blackbird, Cateſty. Lefler ani, Lath. | 


Tar MANGROVE ANI. 


THIS bird is larger than the preceding, and about 
equal to the jay ; it is eighteen inches long, including 
the tail, which occupies the half of that extent; its 
plumage is nearly of the ſame browniſh black colour 
as that of the former, only it is ſomewhat more va- 
riegated with brilliant green, which terminates the 
feathers of the back and the coverts of the wings ; 
inſomuch that if we reſted our opinion ſolely on the 
difference of fize and colours, we might regard theſe 
two birds as only varieties of the ſame ſpecies ; but 
what proves that they are really two diſtinct ſpecies is, 
that they never intermingle ; the one kind conſtantly 
inhabits the open ſavannas, the other lodges among 
the mangroves only; yet the latter have the ſame na- 
tural habits with the former ; they likewiſe keep in 
flocks; they haunt the brinks of ſalt marſhes ; they lay 
and hatch many of them together in the ſame neſt, 
and ſeem to be only a different race accuſtomed to live 
in more wet ſituations, where the abundance of in- 
ſects and reptiles affords an eaſier ſubſiſtence. Syno- 
nymes, Ani des palituviers, Buff. Crotophaga major, 


Gmel. Crotophagus major, Briſſ. Great ani, Laib. 
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GLAUCOPIS, ox WATTLE-- BIRD. 

HE diſtinguiſhing characters of this genrs are as 
follow: bill curved, vaulted; the under man- 
dible ſhorter, and carunculated at the baſe: noſtrils 
flat, half covered with a ſemi- cartilaginous membrane: 
tongue ſub· cartilaginous, notched and ciliated at 

the tip. . | | | 
Of this genus there is only one ſingle ſpecies as yet 
known, which 1s the cinereous wattle-bird of New 
Zealand. It walks on the ground, and ſeldom perches 
on trees. It has a piping or murmuring voice; and 
its fleſh is nutritive and well taſted. It is in length 

fifteen inches, | ” | | 


* CORVUS, ru CROW. 


1 genus of birds contains the ravens, the crows, 
the rooks, the daws, the magpies, and the jays; 
the number of ſpecies now known is forty- ſix, be- 
ſides ſeveral varieties. Moſt of them occur in every 
elimate, and are conſequently well known. They are 
exceedingly noiſy; neſtle upon trees, and lay ſix eggs; 
and take both animal and vegetable food. Their diſ- 
tinguiſhing characters are theſe: bill convex, and knite- 
ſnaped; noſtrils hid beneath reclining briſtly feathers; 
tongue cartilaginous and bifid; feet ambulatory. The 
ſpecies are as follow: ö 


THE | RAVEN. 


THIS bird has always been famous, though- it 
has ever been regarded as the loweſt of the rapaci- 
ous tribe. Filth and rotten carcaſes, it is ſaid, are its 
chief food; and, when it gluts its appetite on hve 
prey, its victims are the weak and defenceleſs animals, 
as rabbits, leverets, &c. yet it ſometimes attacks 
the larger animals, as weakly kids and lambs. This 
indiſcriminating voracity of the raven has procured 


it various treatment : ſometimes it has been proſcribed 
| | ** as 
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as a pernicious deſtructive animal ; ſometimes it has 
been afforded the protection of law, as uſefu} in ex. 
tirpating noxious inſets. In poor thinly-inhabited 
ſtates, the raven may prove a burthenſome and un- 
- welcome gueft ; but in rich populous countries, it 
will be found ſerviceable by devouring the filth gene. 
rated in them. For this reaſon it was formerly held 
facred in England, and people were forbidden to kill 
it. In Surinam, according to Dr. Fermin, the raven 
enjoyed a ſimilar protection; but in the narrow iſlands 

of Ferro, Malta, &c. a premium was offered for 
its deſtruction. 15 | 

If to theſe features of the raven, we join its gloomy 
plumage; its cry ſtill more gloomy; its 1gnoble port, 
in proportion to its bulk; its ſavage look; its bod 
ſmelling perpetually of infection; we ſhall not be ſur- 
priſed that in all ages it has been regarded as an ob- 
ject of averſion. Its fleſh was forbidden to the Jews; 
and ſavages never eat it but with diſguſt. In every 
country the raven is reckoned an ominous bird, which 
announces impending calamities. Grave hiftorians 
have deſcribed pitched battles between armies of crows 
and thoſe of other ravenous birds, and have regarded 
theſe combats as foreboding the bloody wars kindled 
among nations. And how many perſons, even at 
preſent, are alarmed and dejected at the noiſe of its 
_ croaking ! the whole of its knowledge of futurity is 
limited, however, like that of the other inhabitants 
of the air, to a greater ſenſibility to the changes in 
its element, and to the expreſſion of its feelings by 
certain cries and actions. In the ſouthern provinces 
of Sweden, Linnæus informs us, that the ravens, in 
fine weather, ſoar to an immenſe height, and make a 
clangorous noiſe, which is heard at a great diſtance. 
The authors of the Britiſh Zoology add, that in this 
caſe they fly generally in pairs. Other writers, in leſs 
_ enlightened times, have given other remarks, mingled 

with fable and ſuperſtition, 

(.% | N 
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In thoſe times, when augury formed a part of reli- 
gion, the ravens, though bad prophets, could not fail 
to be birds of vaſt importance. The fondneſs of 
prying into futurity, how diſmal however may be the 
proſpect, was an ancient ſpeculation of the human 
race, All the various motions of the raven were ſtu. 
died with the moſt ſcrupulous attention, the circum- 
ſtances of its flight, and the differences of its voice, 
of which, not to mention the minute diſcriminations 
too difficult to be appretiated, no leſs than fixty-four 
diſtinct inflexions were reckoned up. Each had its 
determined ſignification; the artful applied themſelves 
to the Naß don, and credulity drew multitudes to 
their oracles. Pliny himſelf, though ſuperior to the 
prejudices of the vulgar, was ſo far carried away by 
the tide of popular opinion as to mention its moſt in- 
fauſtous cries. Some even carried this folly to ſuch 
lengths as to eat the heart and entrails of theſe birds, 
from the hope of acquiring the ſpirit of prophecy. 
But the raven has not only a great number of inflec- 
tions of voice correſponding: to its interior affections, 
it has alſo the talent of imitating the cry of other ani- 
mals, and even human diſcourſe; and, to improve 
this natural quality, the ligament of the tongue has 
been cut. Colas is the word, aecording to Belon, 
which it pronounces the moſt eaſily; and Scaliger 
heard one which, when hungry, called diſtinctly on 
the cook by the name of Conrad. Scaliger adds, as 
a pleaſant anecdote, that this ſame raven, havi 
found a paper with written muſic, pricked with its bil 
as if it were reading and beating time. It ſeems 
more natural to ſuppoſe that the bird miſtook the 
notes for inſects, on which it ſometimes feeds. Theſe 
ſpeaking birds were highly prized at Rome, and 
Pliny has not diſdained to relate the hiſtory of one 
of them. Being early accuſtomed. to ſpeak, it flew 
every morning to the roſtra, and ſaluted Tiberius, 
then the two Cæſars, Germanicus, and Druſus, and 
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afterwards the Roman people as they paſſed by. They 
certainly can be tamed though old, and appear even 
ſuſceptible of a laſting and perfonal attachment. Wit- 
nefs the tame raven mentioned by Schwenckfeld, 
which having ſuffered itſelf to be carried too far by 
its wild companions, and not being able to regain its 
way, diſcovered afterwards on the high road the man 
who had been uſed to feed it, hovered ſome time 
croaking above his head, as if to pay him homage, 
then alighted upon his arm, and never more left him. 

In conſequence of their pliancy of temper, they 
can be inſtructed, not indeed to diveſt themſelves of 
their voracity, but to moderate it and direct it to the 
ſer vice of man. Pliny ſpeaks of Craterus, an Aſiatic, 
who was noted for his ſkill in breeding ravens to hunt, 
and who could make himſelf be followed even by the 
wild ravens.. Scaliger relates, that Lonis XII. had 
one fo trained, and ufed it in the chace of partridges. 
Albertus ſaw one at Naples which caught partridges 
and pheaſants, and even other ravens; but to hunt 
birds of its own ſpecies it required to be rouſed, and, 
as it were, forced by the preſence of the falconer. It 
can ſometimes be taught, it would ſeem, to protect its 
maſter, and aſſiſt him againſt his enemies by its ma- 


neuvres: at leaſt if we give credit to the ſtory which 
Aulus Gellius tells of the crow of Valerius. A 


Gaul of high ſtature having challenged the braveſt 
Roman to ſingle combat, a tribune named Valerius 
ſtepped forth and proved victorious by the aſſiſtance 
of a raven which perpetually harraſſed his antagoniſt, 


"tearing his hands with its bill, and darting at his face 


and eyes. Valerius afterwards bore the name of the 


Raven (Corvus). This ſtory is alſo related by Livy, 


Hb. vii. 26. The Gauls were ſo much intimidated by 


the fall of their champion, that the Romans gained a 
complete victory. The raven is faid to have perched 


an the head of Valerius, and was regarded as a token 


have 
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have been a- wild raven. But the ſtory is evidently 
fabulous. LO! | 
The raven has alſo wonderful ſagacity in ſcenting 
carrion from a diſtance : Thucydides aſcribes to it the 
inſtin& of abſtaining from the carcaſſes of animals 
that have died of the plague. It has been faid allo, 
that a bird of this kind, wanting to drink out of a 
veſſel which was too narrow to admit it, had the 
ſhrewdneſs to drop into it ſmall ſtones, which by de- 
grees raiſed the water to the top. This thirſt, if the 
fact be true, is a circumſtance which diſtinguiſhes the 
raven from all the reſt of the birds of prey, eſpeci- 
ally from thoſe which feed 'on live game, which are 
ſtimulated by hunger, and never deſire but to drink 
blood. Another difference is, that the ravens are 
more ſocial than the other rapacious birds: but it is 
eaſy to account for this; ſince, as they eat every ſort 
of food, and have more reſources than the reſt of 
the carnivorous kind, they can ſubſiſt in greater num- 
bers on the ſame extent, and have not therefore the 
ſame cauſes of ſeparation. We may here obſerve, 
that tame ravens feed on all ſorts of fleſn, and thoſe in 
the ſtate of liberty are ſuppoſed to commit great ha- 
vock among the moles and field- mice. It is ſaid, that 
in the Iſle of France, a certain ſpecies of raven is re- 
ligiouſly kept, with a view to deſtroy the rats and 
mice. Voyage d'un Officier du Roy, 1772, p. 122. 
It is ſaid that the iſlands of Bermudas having been ra- 
vaged five years in ſucceſſion by a prodigious multi- 
tude of rats, which devoured the plants and trees, 
and croſſed, by ſwimming, from one iſland to another; 


theſe rats ſuddenly diſappeared, and no cauſe could be 


aſſigned, except that a great number of ravens had, 
in the latter years, reſorted to the iſlands, which were 
never ſeen there either before or ſince. But we have no 


proof that ravens prey much upon rats: the inhabitants 


of the Ile of France may, like others, entertain a pre- 
qudice; and, with reſpect to the rats of the Bermuda 


iſlands, 
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' Hſlands, they may have been ſtarved to death; they may 
have devoured one another, as often happens ; or they 
may have been drowned in their paſſage between the 
HMands. | 
The real mountain ravens are not. birds of paſſage, 
and in this reſpect they differ, more or leſs, from the 
_ crows with which they aſſociate. They ſeem parti- 
cularly attached to the rock where they were bred, or 
rather where they have paired ; it is their ordinary 
refidence, which they never entirely abandon. If 
they deſcend into the plains, it is to procure their 
fubſiſtence ; and this more rarely happens in ſummer 
than in winter, becauſe they avoid the heat, which 
appears to be the only influence that different ſeaſons 
produces on them. They do not paſs the night in 
the woods like the carrion crows ; they chooſe, in 
their mountains, a retreat ſheltered from the northern 
blaſt, under the natural alcoves ſecured by the re- 
ceſſes and projections of the rocks. Thither they re- 
tire during the night, to the number of fifteen or 
twenty. They ſleep perched on the buſhes that grow 
between the rocks, and - build their neſts in the cre- 
vices, or in the holes of walls, on the tops of old 
deſerted towers, and ſometimes on the high branches 
of large ſtraggling trees. Linnzus fays, that in Swe- 
den the raven neſtles chiefly upon the pines. And 
Friſch aſſerts, that in Germany they pitch moſtly upon 
great oaks; that is, they prefer the loftieſt trees, 
whether pines or oaks. Aldrovandus ſays they 
maintain their conjugal engagements ſometimes forty 
years together. h male attaches itſelf to a female, 
with which it remains united for the courſe of many 
years; for theſe birds, which we view with diſguſt, 
can yet infpire mutual and conſtant love, and, like the 
turtle, expreſs the gradual ſwell of paſſion, The fe- 
male is dilinguiſhed | from the male, according to Bar- 
rere, by its plumage being of a lighter black, and her 
bill weaker, She lays, about the month of March, 


flye 


* 


fve or ſix eggs, pale and bluiſh green, marked with 


a great number of ſpots and ſtreaks of a dirty colour. 
She ſits about twenty days, during which time the 


male provides her with food; and the ſupply is large, 


for the peaſants ſometimes find in the ravens' neſts, or 
near them, confiderable heaps of grain, nuts, and 
fruits. It has been ſuſpected, indeed, that this hoard- 
ing is intended, not only for the females during incu- 
bation, but for the ſubſiſtence of both through the 
winter. When the young are hatched, they are far 


from being of the colour of their parents; they are 


rather white than black, contrary to the ſwans, which 


are.originally brown, though deſtined to wear a ſnowy 
plumage. At firſt the mother ſeems to treat her off- 
ſpring with indifference, nor does ſhe feed them till 
they begin to be feathered ; it has been alleged, that 
ſhe alters her conduct the moment ſhe is convinced by 
their plumage that they are not ſpurious ; ſhe then 
feeds her young with the proper aliments, which pre- 


viouſly undergo a preparation in her crop, and are then 


diſgorged into their bills, nearly as in pigeons; But 
the male not only provides for the family, but watches 
for its ſafety : if he perceive a kite, or other ſuch ra- 
pacious bird, approach the neſt, the danger animates 
his courage ; he takes wing, gains above his foe, and 
daſhing downwards he ftrikes violently with his bill ; 
both contend for the aſcendency, and ſometimes they 
mount entirely out of fight, till, overcome with fa- 
tigue, one or both fall to the ground. 
Alriſtotle, and many others after him, pretend that, 
when the young are able to fly, the parents drive them 
out of the neſt; and, if the tract where they are ſet- 
tled affords too ſcanty a ſubſiſtence, they entirely expel 
them from their precincts. If this were true, it would 
ſhew that they are really birds of prey; but it does 
not agree with the obſervations which Hebert has made 
on the ravens which inhabit the mountains of Bugey ; 
for they protra& the education of their brood beyond 
Vol. IV. No. 59. 1 . the 
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the period when theſe are able to provide for them- 
ſelves. ---Geſner fed young ravens with raw fleſh, ſmall 
- fiſhes, and bread ſoaked in water. They are very fond 
of cherries, and ſwallow them greedily, with the ſtones 
and ſtalks ; they digeſt however only the pulpy part, 
and in two hours afterwards return the reſt. It is alſo 
faid that they diſgorge the bones of thoſe animals they 
eat entire, like the keſtril, the nocturnal birds of prey, 
the fiſhing birds, &c. Pliny ſays, that the raven is 
ſubject every ſummer to a periodical diſtemper, which 
laſts laſts: fixty days, whoſe principal ſymptom is ex- 
ceſſive thirft : but this is probably nothing but moult. 
ing, which is more tedious in this bird than in many 
others of the rapacious tribe. 3 
No perſon ſeems to have determined the age at 
which the young ravens acquire their full growth, 
and are able to propagate. If in birds, as in the qua- 
drupeds, each period of life were proportional to the 
total ſpace of exiſtence, we might ſuppoſe that the 
crows required many years to reach their adult ſtate; 
for, though the venerable age aſeribed by Heſiod muſt 
be conſiderably curtailed, it ſeems well aſcertained 
that this bird ſometimes lives a century or more. In 
many cities of France they have been known to at- 
tain to that diſtant period; and in all countries and all 
ages, they have been reckoned as birds extremely 
long-lived. But the progreſs to maturity muſt be 
flow. in this ſpecies compared to the duration of their 
life; for towards the end of the firſt ſummer, when all 
the family conſort together, it is difficult to diſtinguiſh 
the old from the young, and very probably they are 
capable of breeding the ſecond year. Heſiod aſſigns 
nine of our ages to the crow, the quadruple to the tags, 
„and this tripled to the ravens.“ Pliny, lib. vii. 48. 
If we eſtimate a generation at thirty years, the age of 
the crow would be 270 years; that of the ſtag, 1080 
years ; and that of the raven, 3240 years. The only 
Way to give a reaſonable ſenſe to the paſſage, * 5 
: 2 nd 
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derſtand the ætas of Pliny, and the y-:« of Heſiod, to 
mean a year: and, on this ſuppoſition, the life of the 
crow would be reckoned at nine years; that of the ſtag, 
thirty-fix; and that of the raven, 108, as proved by 
obſervation.” 

We have already remarked that the crow is not 
black at firſt. In the decline of life alſo, its plumage 
loſes the deep colour; and in extreme age, changes 
into yellow. But at no time is this bird of a pure 
black, without the intermixture of other ſhades: Na- 
ture knows no abſolute uniformity. The black, which 
predominates, is mingled with violet on the upper part 
of the body, with cinereous -on the throat, and with 
green under the body and on the quills of the tail, and 

the largeſt feathers of the wings and the remoteſt of 
the back. Only the feet, the nails, and the bill, are 
quite black ; and this colour of the bill ſeems to pene- 
trate to the tongue, as. that of the feathers appears to 
tincture the fleſh. The tongue is cylindrical at its 
baſe, flattened and forked near the tip, and roughened 
with ſmall points on the edges. The organ of hearing 
is very complicated, and more ſo, perhaps, than in 
other birds. It muſt alſo be more ſenſible, if we credit 
Plutarch, who ſays, that he has ſeen crows fall down 
ſtunned with the noiſy acclamations of a numerous mul- 
titude, agitated by violent emotions. 
The. appetite of the raven, which is reconciled to 
every ſort of aliment, proves often its deſtruction, from 
the eaſe with which birckcatchers can provide a bait. 
The powder of the nua vomica, which is mortal to ſo 
many quadrupeds, is alſo a poiſon to the raven; it is 
benumbed, and drops ſoon after eating the doſe; but 
the moment of intoxication muſt be ſeized, for the 
torpor is often only tranſient, and the bird recovers 
ſtrength ſufficient to reach its native rock, there to lan- 
guiſh or expire. It is alſo caught by various farts of 
nets, ſnares, and gins, and even by the bird- call, like 
the little warblers; for it alſo entertains an antipathy 
aj 882 | to 
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to owls, and cannot ſee them without 'venting a ery, 
Tt is faid to wage war with the kite, the vulture, and 
the ſea-pie ; but this is nothing but the natural averſion 
to all carnivorous birds, which are enemies or rivals of 


each other. WW 
When the ravens alight upon the ground, they walk, 


but do not hop. Like the birds of prey, they have 


long vigorous wings, extending nearly three feet and 
a half; theſe conſiſt of twenty quills, of which the 
two or three firſt are ſhorter than the fourth, which is 
the longeſt of all; and the middle ones have a remark- 
able property, viz. that the ends of their ſhafts ſtretch 
beyond the vanes, and terminate in points. The tail 
contains twelve quills, which are about eight inches 
long, but ſomewhat unequal, the two middle ones 
being the longeſt, then thoſe next, fa that the end of 
the tail appears ſomewhat rounded on its horizontal 

lane. Add to this, that the ravens have on almoſt their 
whole body a double fort of feathers, fo cloſely adher- 
ing to the ſkin, that they cannot be plucked. without 
the help of hot water. From the extent of its wings 


we may infer the elevation of its flight. In ſtorms and 


tempeſts the raven, it is ſaid, has been ſeen gliding thro' 
the air, conveying fire at its bill. This is only the lu- 
minous ſtar formed at the point of its bill, in its paſſage 


- through the elevated regions of the atmoſphere, then 


farcharged with electricity. From forme appearance of 
this kind, probably, the eagle hath been termed the 
miniſter of thunder; for there are few fables but are 
founded upon truth. N TIRE Of 
Since the raven has a lofty flight, and is capable of en- 
during every temperature, the wide world is opened 
for its reception. In fact, it is ſcattered from the po- 
lar circle to the Cape of Good Hope and the iſland of 
Madagaſcar; and its number is determined by the 
quantity of food which the various intermediate regions 
ſupply,” and the convenience of the ſituations which 
they afford. It ſometimes migrates — of 
5 | : arbary 
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Barbary to the iſland of Teneriffe, It is found in | 
Mexico, St. Domingo, and Canada, and undoubtedly il 
in the other part of the New Continent, and of the | | 
adjacent iſlands, When it has once ſettled in a coun- | 0 
try, and has become accuſtomed to its ſituation, it : 
ſeldom quits it to roam into another, It grows even |] 
attached to the neſt which it has built, and uſes it for a 
ſeveral years together. | | | : 
Its plumage is not the ſame in all countries. Be- © 10 
ſides the change which age introduces, the colour is 1 
alſo ſubject to vary from the influence of climate. It 4 
is ſometimes entirely white in Norway and Iceland, | 
where numbers are alſo quite black. - On the other 1 
hand, white ravens are found in the heart of France —_— 
and Germany, in neſts where ſome are likewiſe black. ll. 
The Mexican raven, called cacalotl by Fernandez, is Li 
variegated with two colours. That of the Bay of + i 
Saldagne has a white collar; that of Madagaſcar, named 
coach, according; to Flaccourt, is white under the belly. 
The ſame mixture of, black and white occurs in ſome 
individuals of the European fort, even in what Briſſon : 
terms the white raven of the North. Theſe variations 
in the plumage of a bird ſo generally and ſo deeply im- 1 
preſſed with black as the raven, is a proof that colour 1 5 a 
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can afford no permanent or eſſential character. There 
is another kind of raven, which forms a variety in point | 1 
of ſize. Thoſe of Mount Jura, for inſtance, appeared Fre 
to Hebert, who had an opportunity of comparing them, ; | 1 1 
to be larger than thoſe which inhabit the mountains 1 
of Bugey; and Ariſtotle informs us, that the ravens K 1 1 
and hawks were ſmaller in Egypt than in Greece. The 11 
ſpecific character of the raven, corvus- corax, Linn. is W's” 
© That it is black; its back of a black ſky-colour; its I 
tail ſomewhat rounded.” The raven weighs three . with 
pounds, and is twenty-fix inches long. In the northern |. f Ni 
countries of Finmark, Iceland, and Greenland, it fre- 1 
quents the huts of the natives, feeds upon the offals _ 
of ſeals, and alſa devours birds eggs. It whirls dex- | 

1 1 terouſly 
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terouſly in the air, and changes its prey from bill to 
feet, for relief. It replies to the echo of its croak. 
The male ſits by day, and the female by night. On 
the approach of ſtorms it gathers under the ſhelter of 
'crags. The Greenlanders eat its fleſh, clothe them- 
ſelves with its ſkin, make bruſhes of its wings, and 
ſplit the quills for fiſhing-lines. When a phyſician, 


among the American ſavages, viſits a patient, he in- 


-vokes the raven, as the ſign of returning health: the 
Eſquimaux, however, deteſt and dread the whole genus. 
Synonymes.---Le corbeau, Buff. Corvus-corax, 


Linn. and Gmel. Corvus, Briff. Klein. and Will. 


The corbey, Sibb. Scotia Illuftrata. In Greek, t; 
in Latin, corvus; in Spaniſh, cuer vo; in Italian, corvo; 
in German, rabe, rave, kol-rave, (coal. raven): in 
Swediſnh, korp; in Poliſh, rut; in Hebrew, areb, 
in Arabic, gerabib; in Perſian, calak ; in old French, 
corbin. The appellations beſtowed, in all languages, 
are evidently formed from the raven's croak. The 
Scotch name corbey, like many others of that dialect, 
was introduced from the French. The Engliſh word 


raven is derived from the German rabe. -M. Mont- 


beillard, objects to the indiſcriminating application of 
the name cor vus, to the crows, daws, choughs, &c. 
The corvus of the ancients was appropriated to the 


large ſpecies, the raven differing from the reſt conſi- 


derably in its habits and inſtincts. It is as large as a 
good cock, and would weigh three carrion crows and 
two rooks.. | 2.9 
Tux INDIAN RAVEN. 

-;- THIS. bird is found in the Molucca iſlands, and 
chiefly at Banda. Bontius, the firſt who has ſeen it, 
reckons it a raven, in which he is followed by Ray, 
Willoughby, and others. It reſembles: the: raven in 
the ſhape of its bill and in its part; though its neck is 
rather longer, and a light protuberance appears in the 
ring of the bil. at 
4 Bontius 
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Bontius ſays that it feeds upon nutmegs ; and Wil- 
loughby confiders this feature as different from the cha- 
rater of the common raven; but we have already ſeen 
that theſe eat wild nuts, and are not ſo much carnivo- 
rous as generally ſuppoſed. | 14 at 

The fleſh of the Indian raven has a pleaſant aromatic 
flavour, derived of courſe from the nutmegs, which 
conſtitute. its principal food; and it is extremely pro- 
bable that, if our raven had the ſame ſort of aliments, 
it would loſe its rank: ſmell. Bur 1788 571 5 
lt would require to have ſeen the raven of the deſert 
(graab el xabara), which Dr. Shaw | mentions, to be 


able to refer it with certainty to its analogous European 


| ſpecies. Shaw gives it alſo the names crow of the de- 
ſert, red-legged crow, or pyrrhocorax. The doctor 
fays, it is rather larger than our raven, and that its 
bill and feet are red: This laſt character determined 
Dr. Shaw to reckon it a large chough. ; 


We find in Kœmpfer two other birds mentioned by 
the name of ravens; the one is of a middle fize, but 


extremely audacious; it was brought from China to 
Japan as a preſent to the emperor. , The other which 
was alſo given to the emperor of Japan was a bird 


from Corea, exceedingly rare, and called coreigarass 
that is, the raven of Corea. Kœmpfer adds, that the 


ravens which are. common in Europe are not. found in 
Japan, no more than the parrots and ſome other birds 
of India. | He £1 


Linnzan character of Bontius' Indian raven: * Its 


front bony, plain, and bare before, its belly yellow.“' 


It is often tamed, and employed to catch rats and 
mice: it is thirty inches long. Synonymes. - Buceros- 


hydrocorax, Linn. and Gmel. Corvus Indicus Bontii, 


Ray and Will. Corvus torquatus, Klein. The Indian 
hornbill, Lath. 
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__ Txs-CHOUGH, oR RED-LEGGED CROW, 
MAN authors have confounded this bird with 
the Alpine crow; but the diſtinction is clearly marked. 
Its bill is longer, more ſlender, more hooked, and of 
a red colour; its tail alſo ſhorter, its wings longer, 
and, as a natural conſequence, its flight is more lofty; 
and its eyes are environed by a {mall red circle. It is 
true that the red- legged crow reſembles the Alpine 
in the colour and in ſome common inſtincts. In both, 
the plumage is black, with green reflections of blue and 
purple, which have an admirable. effe& on that dark 
ground. Both delight in the ſummits of the loftieſt 
mountains, and ſeldom deſcend into the plain. The 

former, however, is much more diffuſed than the lat- 
ter. The chough, or red-legged crow, is of an ele- 
gant figure, hvely, reſtleſs, turbulent, but can be 
tamed to a certain degree. It has a ſhrill and loud 
cry, very like that of the ſea- pie. It chatters almoſt 
inceſſantly; and Olina remarks, that it has been bred, 
not for its voice, but for its beautiful plumage. Be- 
lon,” and the authors of the Britiſh Zoology, ſay, that 
it learns to ſpeak. y 3 
The female lays four or five white eggs, {potted 
with dirty yellow. She builds her neſt on the tops of 
old deſerted towers, or on frightful precipices; and 
Edwards remarks, that theſe birds prefer the cliffs in 
Cornwall, and all along the weſt coaſt of England, to 
ſimilar ſituations on the flat ſhores of the eaſt and ſouth. 

Belon, who ſaw them on Mount Jura in Switzerland, 
again obſerved them in the iſland of Crete, and al- 
ways on the ſummits of rocks. But Haſſelquiſt at- 

firms that theſe birds arrive in Egypt, and ſpread 
through the country after the inundation of the Nile 
has ſubſided, and the waters are about to return into 
their bed. If we admit this fact, we muſt ſuppoſe 
that they are drawn to Egypt by the abundance of 
food with which the lands are replete, after being 8 
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by the waters to the powerful influence of a tropical 
ſun: and, in fact, they feed on inſects, and on feeds 
which have been lately committed to the ſoil, and 
ſwell with milky juice, the effect of incipient vegeta- 
tion. It follows then, that theſe birds do not confine 


their reſidence excluſively to rocks and the ſummits of 


mountains, -fince at certain ſeaſons they regularly ap- 
pear in Lower Egypt. Nor do they ſeem. to be equally 
attached to every bleak eminence; but to be directed 
in their choice by certain peculiar circumſtances, which 
have hitherto eſcaped obſervees. 
The ſpecific character of the chough, corvus-graculus, 
Linn. is, that “ it is blackiſh violet, its bill and feet 
red.” It reſembles the jackdaw in habits and ſize, 
being ſixteen inches long: it is voracious, gregarious, 
and circles as it flies. Borlaſe ſays, that it is not ſo 
miſchievous as commonly repreſented, the tricks of 
the jackdaw being often imputed to it by miſtaxe. 
 Synonymes.---Le crave, ou le coracias, Buff. Cor- 
yus-graculus, Linn. and Gmel, Gracula pyrrhoco- 
rax, Scop. Coracias, Aldrov. and 'Brifſ. Coracias, 
ſeu pyrrhcorax, Ray. Cornix roſtro pedibuſque ru- 
bris, Klein. The Corniſh-chough, Cornwall- kae, 
or killegrew, Alb. and Will. In Greek, eh,,‘ and 
in modern Greek ſcurapola; in Cambden's Latin, avis 
incendiaria; in Italian, ſpelviero, taccola, tatula, paxon, 
zorl, cutta; in French, chouette and choucas rouge; in 


German; ſtein-taben (tone- dau), ſtein-tulen, ſtein-krae. 


Tur HERMIT CROW. 


_ THIS bird is about the fize of a hen; its plumage 


is black, with fine green reflections, which are varie- 
gated nearly as in the chouglh; like it, the bill and feet 
are red; but the bill is longer and more ſlender, very 


proper for inſerting into the fiſſures of rocks and the 


cracks in the ground, into the holes of trees and walls, 
in ſearch of inſe&s and worms, which are its principal 


food. In its ſtomach are found portions of the mole- | 


Vor. IV. No, 59. TE. ©. crickets. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
crickets. It eats alſo the larvs of the May- bug, and 
is uſeful on account of the havock which it makes 
among theſe deſtructive inſects. The feathers on the 
top of its head are longer than the reſt, and form a 
kind of ereſt, which hangs backwards; but this only 
appears after they are "Fall grown, and again diſap- 
pears when they are aged. Hence the reaſon that in 
ſome places they are called bald crows, and in ſome de. 
ſeriptions they are repreſented as having a yellow head 
marked with red ſpots. Theſe colours are probably 
= tints of — ſkin, which age leaves bare. The 

ermit (crows fly very lofty, and generally go in 
flocks; © They ſeek their — often in the as 
and marſhy places, ind always neſtle on the tops of 
old deſerted towers, or in the clefts of inacceſſible 
focks. Senſible, as it were, that their young are de- 
heate meat, and much valued by the luxurious, they 
are careful to breed them out of the reach of man. 
But there are ſtill ſome men hardy enough to riſk their 
lives, and allow themſelves to be let down by ropes 
frm great heights, to plunder the infant brood in 
their recefles, and reap the moſt dangerous of harveſts. 
The females lay generally two or three eggs every 
| hatch: and thoſe who wiſn to get the brood, commonly 


leave a young bird in each neſt, in order to invite them 


to return the following year. The young are eafily 
tamed, and the more Þ if they be taken early and be- 
fore they can fly. They arrive in the country of Zu- 
rich. towards the beginning of April, at the * 
with the ſtorks. Their neſts are ſought for about 
Whitſunday, and they depart, the earlieſt of all the 
birds, in the middle of June. "3 | 
The hermit crow inhabits the Alps, the lofty moun- 
tains of Italy, Stiria, Switzerland, Bayaria, and the high 
eliffs which border on the Danube, in the vicinity of 
Paſſau and Kelkeym. Theſe birds chooſe for their 
retreat certain natural breaſt- works, or cells of a good 
aſpect, among the rocks, and hence the name #/au/s- 
/ 4 | 5 . if Apen, 
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rappen, or monk-raven. Specific character: c Green- 
iſh, head yellowiſh, back of the head ſomewhat creſt- 
ed, the bill and feet red.” 

Syhonymes.---Le coracias huppe ou le ſonneur, 
Buff. Corvus-eremita, Linn. and Gmel. Coracia eriſ- 
tata, Briſſ. Corvus ſylvaticus, :Ge/neri. Will. Upupa 
montana, Klein. Geſner's wood- crow, Will. Wood- 
crow from Switzerland, Alb. In Zurich it is called 
ſeheller, waldt-rapp, ſtein-rap; in Bavaria and Stiri, 
tlauſe-rap; in Italian, corvo Jpileto ; 3 in Poliſh, rut 


leſny, nocny. 


Tre CARRION CROW. 


THESE birds ſpend the ſummer in the extenfive fo- 
reſts, from which they occaſionally emerge to procure 
ſubſiſtence for themſelves and their infant 3 Their 
favourite food in the ſpring is partridges eggs, for 
which they ſearch with great diligence, and are ſo 
dexterous as to pierce them and to carry them on the 
point of the bill to their young. Though they are 
not the moſt ſanguinary of the rapacious tribe, we may 
reckon them the moſt deſtructive; but, fortunately, 
they are not numerous. During winter they live with 
the rooks and hooded crows, and nearly in the ſame 
way; ſauntering among our flocks and ſhepherds, ho- 
vering near the tracks of our labourers, and ſometimes 
hopping upon the backs of hogs and ſheep, with ſuch 


familiarity, that they might be taken for tame domeſ- 


tic birds. At night they retire into the woods to rooſt 
on the large trees, which they ſeem to chooſe as the 


general rendezvous, whither they reſort from every 


quarter, ſometimes from the diſtance of three miles 
round, and whence they again ſally out in the N 
in queſt of ſubfiſtence,  - 

Towards the end of winter, which i is 1 ſeakor it 
their amours,, the carrion crows diſappear in the plains, 
anck retire into the next large woods or foreſts, here 


they-form into pairs, and ſeem. to diride their territory | 
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332 NATURAL HISTORY 


into diſtricts of about a quarter of a league in diameter, 


each of which maintains its ſeparate family. It is ſaid 


that this connexion ſubſiſts inviolate during the reſt of 
their life; and it is even alleged that if one of the 
couple happen to die, the ſurvivor will never enter into 


another union. The female is diſtinguiſhed by her plu- 


mage, which is of inferior luſtre. She lays five or ſix 


eggs, and ſits about three weeks, during which time the 
male ſupplies her with food. fp 
When a buzzard or keſtrel approaches the neſt, the 
parents unite to attack them, and dart with ſuch fury 
that they often kill them, ſplitting their ſkull with their 
bills. They alſo fight with the. ſhrikes; but theſe, 
though ſmaller, are fo bold as often to prove victorious, 


drive them from the neft, and plunder the young. 


Like the raven, the crow can be taught to ſpeak; it 


is alſo omnivoroùs: inſets, worms, birds eggs, fiſh, 
grain, fruits, every thing, in ſhort, is ſuited to it. It 


breaks nuts by dropping them from a height; it viſits 
ſnares and gins, and ſhares the plunder: It even at- 
tacks ſmall game when exhauſted or wounded, which 


in ſome countries has made it be bred for falconry; 


but in its turn it becomes the prey of a more power- 


ful enemy, ſuch as the kite, the eagle, owl, &c. 


Its weight is ten or twelve ounces; it has twelve 


tail feathers, all equal, and twenty in each wing, of 


© which the firſt is the ſhorteſt and the fourth the — 
geſt; its wings ſpread three feet; the apertures of the 
noſtrils is round, covered with a ſort of briſtles pro- 
jecting forward; it has ſome black ſpecks round the 


eyelids; the outer toe of each foot is united to that of 


the middle at the firſt joint; the tongue is forked, and 


ſlender; the ventricle ſome what muſcular; the bottom 
of the feathers, or part which is concealed, is of a.deep 


aſh - colour. e: FREE EF | . | 

As this bird is exceedingly - cunning, has an acute 
ſoemt, and flies commonly in large flocks, it is difficult 

to come near it, or to decoy it into ſnares. They are 


dieeſtroyed 


GO FiiB LED $7.7: ay 
deſtroyed by throwing to them garden beans, of which 
they are very fond, and in which ruſty. needles have 


been concealed: but the moſt fingular mode of  catch- 


ing them is as follows :---a carrion crow is faſtened 
alive on its back firmly to the ground, by means of a 
brace on each fide at the origin of the wings. In this 
painful poſture the animal ſtruggles and ſcreams; the 
reſt of its ſpecies flock to its cries from all quarters, 
with the intention, as it were, to afford relief. But 
the priſoner, graſping at every thing within reach to 
extricate himſelf from his ſituation, ſeizes with his bill 
and claws, which are left at liberty, all that come near 


him, and thus delivers them a prey to the bird- catcher. 


They are alſo caught with cones of paper baited with 


raw fleſh; as the crow introduces his head to devour 


the bait, which is near the bottom, the paper being 
beſmeared with birdlime, ſticks to the feathers of the 
neck, and he remains hooded, unable to get rid of 
this bandage, which covers his eyes entirely; he be- 
takes to flight, riſes almoſt perpendicularly into the 
air, the better to avoid ſtriking againſt any thing, till, 
uite exhauſted, he ſinks down always near the ſpot 
om which he mounted. In general, though the flight 
of the carrion crows be neither eaſy nor rapid, they 
mount to a very great height, where they ſupport 
themſelves long, and whirl much. ST 
This ſpecies has, like the raven, varieties of white, 
and of white mixed with black; but all ſeem to have 
the ſame inſtincts. Friſch ſays that he once ſaw a flock 
of ſwallows travelling with a troop. of variegated crows 
in the ſame direction. He adds, that. theſe paſs the 
ſummer on the coaſts of the ocean, ſubſiſting on what 
the waves caſt aſhore ; that in autumn they migrate to 
the ſouth, never in large bodies, but in ſmall diviſions 
at certain intervals from each other. It 1s very probable 


that the crows of the Maldivas, mentioned by Francis 
Pyrard, are of the ſame kind; ſince that traveller, 


who ſaw. them very diſtinctly, remarks no difference, 
| They 
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They ſeem to be however more familiar and bolder 
than ours; for they entered houſes to pick up whatever 
ſuited them, and the preſence of a man did not diſcom- 
poſe them. Another traveller ſays, that theſe Indian 
crows, when they get into a chamber, delight in doing 
all the miſchie vous tricks that are aſcribed to monkeys; 
derange the furniture, and tear it with ther bills, over. 
turn lamps, ink- ſtands, &c. 

According to Dampier, there are in a New Holland 
on New Guinea many carrion crows which reſemble 
ours. There are alſo ſome in New Britain; but it 
would ſeem, that though there are many in France, 
England, and part of Germany, they are ſcarce in the 
morth of Europe. Klein mentions. that they are rare 
in Pruſſia. They muſt be very uncommon in Sweden, 
ſince not even the name occurs in the enumeration 
which Linnæus has given of the birds of that country. 
Father Tertre aſſures us alſo that they are not to be 
found at all in the Antilles; though, according to ano- 
ther traveller, they are very common in Louiſiana. 
Specific character of the carrion crow, corvus corone, 
Linn: All of a ſky- black, its tail rounded, its tail- 
quills ſharp.” Its length is eighteen inches, its breadth 
_ twenty-fix. It is more frequent in England than in 
any other part of Europe. 

Synonymes.—Corbine, ou corneille noire, Buff. Ca 
vus corone, Linn. and Gmel. Cornix, Geſner, Ray, 


Will. Klein, Briſſ. &c. In Greek, , Which name 


Was alſo applicd to the prow of a ſhip, from the re- 
ſemblance: to the crow's beak; in modern Greek, 
gene, 28a, v0.5 in Chaldaic, kurka; in Italian, cor- 
nice, cornacchia, cornaccbio, gracchia; in Spaniſh, cor- 
neia; in German, wy; whence the Engliſh name.. 


Tux ROYSTON oa HOODED. CROW. 
- THIS: bird is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the carrion. 
crow by the colour of its plumage. Its head, tail, and 


2 28 are of a fine black; with bluiſh reflections; it is 
marked 
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marked with a ſort of ſcapulary of a greyiſh white, 
which extends both ways, from the ſhoulders to the 
extremity of the body. On account of this appear- 
ance, it has been called by the Italians, monaccbia, or aun, 
and mantled crow by the French. It aſſociates in nu- 
merous flocks, like the rook, and perhaps is ſtill more 
familiar with man, preferring, eſpecially in winter, the 
vicinity of farms and hamlets, and picking up its food 
in the kennels and dunghills, &c. Like the rook alſo, 
the hooded-crows change their abode twice a- year, and 
may perhaps be confidered as birds of paſſage; for we 
annually perceive immenſe flocks arrive near the middle 
of autumn, and depart about the beginning of: ſpring, 
ſhaping their courſe towards the north; but we are 


uncertain where they ſtop. Moſt authors aſſert, that 


they paſs the ſummer on the lofty mountains, and 
build their neſts in the pines or ſirs; it muſt therefore 
be on mountains uninhabited and little known, as in 
thoſe of the Shetland iſles, where they are actually ſaid 
to breed. In Sweden alſo they neſtle in the woods, 


eſpecially among the alders, and lay commonly four 


eggs; but they never ſettle in the mountains of Swit- 
zerland, of Italy, &c. ale a8) a7. 7 3 

Though, according to moſt naturaliſts, it lives on 
every fort of food, worms, inſects, fiſh, and even pu- 
trid fleſh, and, above all, on the products of milk; 
and though theſe facts would rank it among the omni- 
vorous tribe, yet as ſeeds of various kinds, mixed with 
{mall ſtones, are found in its ſtomach, we may infer, 


that they are neareſt allied to the granivorus ſpecies ; 


and this is another trait in their character common to 


the rook. In other reſpects, they reſemble much the 
carrion erow; they have nearly the ſame ſize, the ſame 
port, the ſame cry, and the ſame flight; the ſtructure 
of their tail, wings, bill, and feet, the diſpoſition of 
their internal parts, are exactly the ſame; and, if any 
difference can be perceived, they incline to the nature 
of the rook. Phey often aſſociate together, and neſtle 
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on the trees; both lay four or five eggs, eat thoſe of 
fmall birds, and ſometimes devour the helpleſs animals 
2 ant ng iy ooo ary 458 

. Analogies ſo ſtriking to the carrion-crow and the 
rook, would lead us to ſuſpect that the hooded-crow 
is only the hybridous offspring of theſe two ſpecies. 
If it were only a variety of the carrion- crow, why 
does it fly in flocks, and ſhift its abode twice a-year ? 
or, if it were merely a variety of the rook, whence 
thoſe numerous relations which it bears to the carrion- 
crow? But this double reſemblance will be eaſily ex- 
plained, if we admit it to be a croſs-· breed, participating 
of the qualities of both. This opinion would appear 
plauſible to philoſophers who are accuſtomed to trace 
phyſical anologies; but it derives additional probability 
from the conſideration that the hooded-crow is a new 
family, entirely unknown to the ancients.. 
Friſch ſays, that the hooded- crow has two cries; the 
one hollow and well-known, the other ſhrill and ſome · 
what: reſembling the crowing of a cock. He adds, 
that it ĩs ardently attached to its young, and that, if the 
tree on which its neſt is built be cut down, it will fall 
with it, rather than abandon its offspring. A ſimilar 
ſtory is told by White, in his Natural Hiſtory and 
Antiquities of Selborne in Hampſhire.” A pair of 
ravens had, for a courſe of years, been accuſtomed to 
breed in an ancient oak: the tree was cut down in the 
month of February, when the birds were ſitting, and 
the dam was cruſhed by the fall. 5 

Linnæus ſeems to apply to this bird what is ſaid in 

the Britiſh Zoology with reſpect to the rook, that it 
is uſeful in deſtroying obnoxious inſects. But do they 
not themſelves deſtroy more grain than the inſects 
which they extirpate? In many parts of Germany a 
price is ſet on their head. They are caught in the ſame 
ſnares as are the other crows. They are found in all 
the countries of Europe, but at different times. Their 
fleſh has a ſtrong ſmell, and is unfit for food. Specific 


character 


, -IW _W7Y OP 


character of the hooded-crow, (corvus-cornix, Linn.): 


« Aſh-coloured, its head, throat, wings, and tail, black. 
It weighs twenty-two ounces ; its length twenty-two 
inches, its alar extent twenty-three. It is a bird of paſ- 
ſage in Great Britain, appearing in the beginning of 
winter, and returning with the woodcocks. It is found 
as far north as the Feroe iſlands and Lapmark, where 
it continues the whole year, but chiefly on the ſea- 
coaſt, ſubſiſting on ſhell-fiſh. Its toes are very broad 
and flat, which enables it to walk on marſhy grounds.“ 
Synonymes.- Le corneille mantelèe, Buff. Cor- 


vus cornix, Linn. and Gmel. Cornix cinerea, Briſſ. 


Cornix cinerea frugilega, Ge/z. and Ald. Royſton 
crow, Ray and Will. This ſpecies ſeems to have been 


unknown to the ancient Greeks and Romans. The 


moderns have given it the Latin appellations, cornix- 
cinerea, varia, hyberna, ſylveſtris; corvus ſemi-cinereus ; 
in Italian, mulacchia or monacchia; in Swediſh, kraoka; 
in Poliſh, vrona; in German, holzkrae, ſchiltkrae, 
nabelkrae, bundtekrae, punterkrae, winterkrae, aſskrae, 
grauetrae (i. e. wood-crow, ſhield- crow, navel-crow, 
pied- crow, punctured- crow, winter- crow, aſh-crow, 
grey-crow). The name hooded- crow is common in 
Scotland. 


Taz SENEGAL CROW. 


TO judge of this from its ſhape and colours, which 
is all that we know of it, we ſhould ſuppoſe it moſt 
analogous to the hooded crow, and differing only be- 


cauſe its white ſcapulary is not ſo much extended. Some - 


diſtinctions are alſo perceived in the length of its wings, 
the ſhape of its bill, and the colour of its feet. This 
bird is deſcribed in Pallas's Travels, and Gmelin thus 
ſtates its ſpecific character: It is black, its nape whi- 
tiſh, its neck and breaſt white.” It is of the ſize of 
the jackdaw, being twelve inches long. It arrives in 
numerous flocks early in the ſpring, in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Baikal, from China and the ſouthern 
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parts of the Mogul empire. Synonymes.---Coryus 
dauricus, Gmel. and Pallas. White - breaſted crow, 
Lath. and Kolben. 


Taz JAMAICA CROW. 


THIS Weſt-Indian crow ſeems to be modelled from 
ours, only its tail and feet are ſmaller; its plu- 
mage is black, like that of the carrion- crow. In its 
ſtomach are found red berries, grain, and caterpillars ; 
which ſhews that its ordinary food is the ſame with that 
of our rook and our hooded-crow. Its ventricle is 
muſcular, and lined in the infide with a very ftrong 

coat. This bird abounds in the ſouthern part of the 
Hand, and never leaves the mountains, in which re- 
ſpect it reſembles our raven. Klein characteriſes this 
ſpecies by the largeneſs of its noſtrils; but Dr. Sloane, 
whom he quotes, ſays only, that they are moderately 
large. 
l is obvious that it belongs to the crows; but it 
would be difficult to refer it to any one ſpecies, ſince 
it unites the qualities proper to each, and differs from 
them all by its continual chattering. Specific charac- 
ter: Totally black; it is eighteen inches long. 
Synonymes.---Corvus jamaicenſis, Gmel. Cornix ja- 
maicenfis, Briſ/. Chattering-crow, or cacao-walk, 
Ray, Sloane, and Lath. 


Tux ROOK. 


THIS bud is of intermediate fize between the ra- 
ven and the carrion crow, and it has a deeper cry than 
either of them. What diftinguiſhes it the moſt, is a 
naked white ſkin, ſcaly and ſometimes ſcabby, that en- 
circles the baſe of the bill, inſtead of thoſe black pro- 
jecting feathers, which in the other ſpecies of crows 
extend as far as the aperture of the noſtrils. Its belly 
is not ſo thick or ſtrong, and ſeems, as it were, raſped. 
' Theſe differences, apparently ſo ſuperficial, imply 

more radical diſtinctions. The peculiarities of = 
| roo 
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rook reſult from its mode of life. It feeds upon 
grain, roots, and worms; and as, in ſearch of its pro- 
per ſubſiſtence, it penetrates deep in the ground with 
its bill, which in time becomes rough, the feathers at 
the baſe are worn off by the continual rubbing. How- 


ever, the ſtraggling feathers are perceived there; a 


ſufficient proof that the bird 1s not naturally bald. The 
appetite of the rook is confined to grain, worms, and 
inſets; it never prowls in the kennel, nor eats any 
ſort of fleſh: it has alſo the muſcular ventricle and 
the broad inteſtines of the granivorous tribe. 

Theſe birds fly in numerous flocks, which are ſome- 
times ſo immenſe as to darken the air. We may con- 
ceive what havock theſe hordes of reapers will commit 
on newly-ſown fields or on crops nearly ripe. Accor- 
dingly, in ſome countries government has interfered. 
The Britiſh Zoology vindicates them from the aſper- 
fion, aſſerting that they do more good than harm, by 
deſtroying the chaffer- maggots and caterpillars that 
gnaw the roots of the uſeful plants, and blaſt the ho- 
neſt labours of the huſbandman. Be this as it may, 
they are certainly very deſtructive to newly- ſown wheat. 
They ſearch out the lands where it is ſown, and, watch- 
ing them more carefully than the owners, they per- 
ceive when the ſeed firſt begins to ſhoot up its blade; 
this is the time of their feeding on it. They will not 
be at the pains of ſearching for it at random in the 
ſown land, for that is more trouble than ſo ſmall a grain 
will requite them for: but, as ſoon as theſe blades ap- 
pear, they are by them directed, without loſs of time 
or pains, to the places where the grains lie; and in 
three or four days time they will root up ſuch vaſt 
quantities, that a good crop has been often thus de- 
ſtroyed in embryo. After a few days, the wheat con- 
tinuing to grow, its blades appear green above ground; 
and then the time of danger from theſe birds 1s over ; 
for then the ſeeds are ſo far robbed of their mealy 
| h 1 1 matter, 
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matter, that they are of no value to that bird, and it 
will no longer give itſelf the trouble to deſtroy them. 
Wheat that is ſown ſo early as to ſhoot up its green 
blades before the harveſt is all carried in, is in no dan- 
ger from theſe birds; becauſe, while it is in a ſtate 
worth their ſearching for, the ſcattered corn in the 
harveſt fields is eaſier come at, and they feed wholly 
on this, neglecting the fown grain. But, as this can- 
not always be done, the beſt remedy the farmer has is 
to watch well the time of the corn's being in the con- 
dition 11 which they feed upon it; and, as this laſts 
only a few. days, he ſhould keep a boy in conſtant pay 
to watch the field from day-break till the duſk of the 
evening, Every time they ſettle upon the ground, the 
boy ſhould throw up a dead rook into the air: this 
will always make them riſe; and by degrees they will 
be fo tired of this conftant diſturbance, that they will 
ſeek out other places of preying, and will leave the 
ground even before the time of the corn's being unfit 
for them. The reaſon of their rifing at the toſſing up 
of their dead tellow-creature 1s, that they are a bird 
extremely apprehenſive of danger, and they are always 
alarmed when one of their comrades riſes. They 
take this for the rifing of an out-bird, and all fly off 
at the ſignal.----Rooks are very clamorous, eſpecially 
when they have young. Ten or twelve neſts are 
ſometimes found on the ſame tree, and a great number 
of trees thus furniſhed occur in the ſame foreſts, or 
rather in the ſame diſtrict. They ſeek not retirement 
and ſolitude, but rather prefer ſettling near our dwell- 
ings. Schwenckfeld obſerves, that they commonly 
prefer the large trees planted round cemeteries ; be- 
cauſe perhaps theſe are frequented ſpots, -or afford 
worms in greater plenty ; for we cannot ſuppole that 
they are attracted by the ſcent of the dead bodies, ſince 
we have already ſaid that they will not touch fleſh. 
Rooks begin to build their neſt in the month of 
March, at leaſt in England ; and their ſociety appears 
| 10 
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to be regulated by a complete ſyſtem of juriſprudence. 
They ſeem indeed to have ſome idea 60 ſeparate pro- 
perty. No one is allowed to carry off the materials 
from another's neſt, and every erime againſt the inte- 
reſts of the community is puniſhed with ſeverity, The 
delinquent 1s attacked by thoſe who are inveſted with 
authority; he is by them chaſtiſed according to the 
nature of his offence, and ſometimes baniſhed from 
the commonwealth. They lay four or five eggs, ſmal- 
ler than thoſe of the raven, but marked with broader 
ſpots, eſpecially at the large end. It is faid that the 
male and female fit by turns. When the young are 
hatched, and able to eat, they diſgorge their food, 
which they keep 1n reſerve in their craw, or rather in 
a fort of bag formed by the dilatation of the ceſopha- 
ous. After their hatch is over, they leave the trees 
where they neſtled ; and return not again till the month 
of Auguſt, and begin to repair their neſts in October. 
It is ſaid that the herons take advantage of their ab- 
ſence to lay and hatch in their neſts. They continue 
the whole year in England; but in France, in Sileſia, 
and in many other countries, they are undoubtedl 
birds of paſſage, if we except a few; the only difference 
is, that in France they announce the winter, while in 
Sileſia they are the forerunners of the ſummer. The rook 
is an inhabitant of Europe according to Linnæus; but it 
would appear that there are ſome exceptions, ſince Al- 
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| drovandus is of opinion that there are none in Italy. 

It is ſaid that the young ones are good eating, and that 

a even the old ones are tolerable food when fat, but this 1 

7 1s very rare. Country people have leſs averſion to 1 

- their fleſh, knowing that they ſubſiſt not on carcaſes, F 

I like the ravens and the carrion crows. Specific cha- | 

t rater of the rook, corvus frugilegus, Linn. “ Black, f 

e its front aſh-coloured, its tail ſomewhat rounded.'* 15 
The rooks are remarked to fly chiefly in the morning 1 

f and the evening. The eruc.e of the dor. beetle ¶ ca- 1 

$ rabeus melolantha, Linn.) are what they ſearch for in * 
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the ground. They advance no nearer the pole than 
the ſouth of Sweden. or 
Synonymes..---Le freaux, ou la frayonne, Ba. 
Corvus frugilegus, Linn. and Gmel. Cornix frugilega, 
Briſſ. and Klein. Cornix nigra frugilega, Ray, ill. 
and Friſch. In Greek, rig Or ſeed-gatherer ; which 
is alſo the meaning of the Latin name, frugilega; in 
German, roeck; whence the Engliſh name and the 
Swediſh roka; in Dutch, Koore-Kraey; in Poliſh, 
gawron. | | 


Tut JACKDAW. 


IN general the jackdaws are ſmaller than the crows; 
and their cry is ſhriller. T hey live upon inſects, grain, 
fruits, and even fleſh, though very rarely ; but they 
will not touch filth, nor do they haunt the coaſts to 
pick up the dead fiſh and other carcaſes that are caſt 
aſhore by the ſea. In this circumſtance they reſemble 
more the rook, and even the Royſton crow, than the 
carrion- crow; but they approach the latter by the habit 
of ſearching and hunting for partridge eggs, of which 
they deſtroy great numbers, | 

They fly in large floeks, like the rooks ; like theſe, 
too, they form a ſort of cantonments, which are 
even more numerous, conſiſting of a multitude of neſts 
crouded upon one another, in a large tree, in a belfry, 
or in the ruins of an old deſerted caſtle. The male 
and female, when once paired, remain a long time 
ſteadily united. When the genial ſeaſon returns, which 
awakens the ſenſibility of the animal frame, they eagerly 
court each other's ſociety After fecundation, the fe- 
male lays five or fix eggs, marked with a few brown 
ſpots on a greeniſh ground ; and, after the young are 
hatched; ſhe watches, feeds, and rears, them with an 
affection which the male is eager to ſhare. In this re- 
ſpe& the jackdaw reſembles the crows, eſpecially the 
common ſort : but Charlton and Schwenckfeld aſſert 


that it has two hatches in the year; which has never 
| | been 
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been affirmed of any of the crows, though it well cor- 
reſponds to the order of nature, the ſmall ſpecies being 
always the moſt prolikc, _. 

The jackdaws are birds of paſſage, though they are 
not ſo well entitled to that appellation as the rooks and 
hooded- crows, fince a number of them continue in the 
country through the ſummer. The towers of churches 
are at every ſeaſon ſtocked with them, and fo are all 
old buildings which afford the ſame convenience and 
ſhelter. T hoſe which migrate form themſelves into 


great bodies, like the rooks and the hooded-crows; 


ſometimes they join the ſame army, and continually 
chatter as they fly. They leave Germany in autumn 
with their young, and appear not again till the ſpring. 
They can be eaſily tamed and taught to ſpeak. They 
ſeem fond of the domeſtic ſtate; but they are faith- 
leſs ſervants, concealing the food which they cannot 
conſume, and ſecreting bits of money and jewels. 
The common jackdaw is about the ſize of a pigeon ; 
its iris is whitiſh, it has ſome white ſtreaks under its 
throat, ſome dots of the ſame colour round its noſtrils, 
and ſome of an aſh colour on the hind part of the 
head and neck; the reſt is entirely black, which is 
deeper on the upper parts, and gloſſed ſometimes with 
violet, ſometimes with green. | 
There is a variety called the chough daw, which 
differs from the preceding in being rather ſmaller, and 
perhaps leſs common; its iris is bluiſh, as in the 
rooks; the prevailing colour of its plumage 1s black, 
without any cinereous mixture, and {mall white points 
are obſerved round its*eyes. But in every other re- 
ſpe& they are exactly alike, and there is no reaſon to 
doubt that they belong to the ſame ſpecies, and wauld 
breed together. This is the monedula nigra of Briſſon, 
which Linnzus makes to be a variety of the common 
jackdaw, corvus monedula. 8 
We need not be ſurpriſed that birds ſo nearly related 
to the crows ſhould preſent the ſame varieties. Al- 
drovandus 
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drovandus ſaw in Italy a jackdaw with a white collar; 
this is probably the ſame with what is found in many 
parts of Switzerland, and which for this reaſon the 
Engliſh call the helvetian daw. This is the monedulla- 
torquata of Briſſon, which Linnæus regards as a variety. 
It is alſo the collared. jacłdato of Latham. 

Schwenckfeld had occafion to ſee a white daw, with 
a yellowiſh bill. Theſe white daws are more common 
in Norway and the cold countries; in the temperate 
climates even, as in Poland, a ſmall white daw is ſome- 
times found in the neſt of the black daws or choughs: 
in this caſe the colour of the plumage does not depend 
on the influence of climate, but ariſes from a natural 
defect; in the ſame way as white ravens are bred in 
France, and white negroes born in Africa. Schwenck- 
feld ſpeaks of a variegated daw, which reſembles the 
true jackdaw, except that its wings are white, and its 
bill hooked. He alſo mentions another daw, which 
is very rare, and differs from the common kind in its 
being croſſed. But theſe are, perhaps, individual va- 
rieties, or uncommon productions. Specific character 
of the jackdaw, corvus monedula, Linn, © It is duſky, 
the back of its head hoary, its wings and tail black.“ 
The jackdaw weighs nine ounces; its length thirteen 
inches, and its breadth twenty-eight. It is found as 
far north as Sondmor, and ſometimes in the Feroe 
iſlands; it leaves Smoland and Eaſt Gothland imme- 
diately after harveſt, and returns in the ſpring with the 
ſtares. Mr. White, in his Natural Hiſtory of Sel- 
borne, relates a ſingular fact: that, in a neighbour- 
ing warren, the daws ſometimes breed under ground in 
the rabbit-burrows. 

Synonymes.---Les choucas, Buff, Corvus-mone- 
dula, Linn. and Gmel. Cornix garrula, Klein. Gra- 
culus, ſeu monedula, Geſner. Monedula, ſeu lupus, 
Aldrov. Ray, and Briſſ. Kae, Sibbald. In Greek, 
Aunocy xoAog, Buparexes 3 in Latin, lupus, graccus, gracculus, 
monedula, (which Scaliger derives from moneta, a coin, 

on 
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on account of this bird's diſpoſition to pilfer;) in Spa- 
niſh, graio, graia; in Italian, ciagula, tattula, pola; 
in German, ul or dubl, thale or dable, thaleche or dah- 
like ; in Saxon, aelcke, kaeyke, gacke; in Swiſs, graate; 
in Dutch, kaw; in Flemiſh, gaey, hannekin; in Swe- 
diſh, kaja; in Turkiſh, chauka. 


Tg ALPINE DAW. 


PLIN calls this bird pyrrhocorax, which name 
alone includes an abridged deſcription. Korax, which 
fignifies crow, marks the blackneſs of its plumage, as 
well as the analogy of its ſpecies; and pyrrbos, which 
means rufous or orange, denotes the colour of its bill, 
which, in fact, varies between yellow and orange; and 
alſo that of its feet, which are till more variable, ſince 
they were red in the ſubje& examined by Geſner, and 
black in the one deſcribed by Briſſon. That author 
mentions alſo their being ſometimes yellow, and others 
relate that they are yellow in winter and red in ſummer. 
Pliny believed the pyrrbcorax to be of the Alps; but 


Geſner, who has accurately pointed out the diſtinction 


between it and the red-lJegged crow, ſays, that in cer- 


tain parts of the country of the Griſons, this bird does 


not appear in winter; and in other parts that it is ſeen 


nearly the whole year, but that its favourite reſidence, 


where it ſettles in numerous flocks, is the ſummit of 
lofty mountains. Theſe facts reſtrict ſomewhat the 
opinion of Pliny, but at the ſame time they confirm it. 

The Alpine daw is of a middle ſize, between the 
jackdaw and the carrion crow: its bill is ſmaller, and 


more arched, than either; its cry is ſhriller and more 


plantive than the jackdaw, and by no means agreeable. 
Schwenckfeld ſays, that the pyrrhocorax, which he terms 
alſo the night-crow, is noiſy, eſpecially during the night, 
and ſeldom appears in the day. It lives chiefly upon 
grain, and is very deſtructive among the crops; its 


fleſh is very indifferent eating. The inhabitants of the 
mountains draw meteorological predictions from its 
Vor. IV. No. 59. XX manner 
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manner of flying: if it riſes aloft, they lay their ac- 
count for cold; if it keep near the ſurface, they expect 
mild weather, Specific character of the corvus-pyrrba- 
corax, Linn. It is blackiſh, its bill yellowiſh, its 
feet black.” It is fifteen inches long. 
Synonymes.---Le choquard, ou choucas des Alpes, 
Buff. Corvus-pyrrhocorax, Linn. and Gmel. Pyrr- 
hocorax, Geſner and Aldrovandus. Alpine crow, Lath, 
In Swiſs, a/pkacbtel, wildtul ( alp-kae, wild-daw); in 
German, bergdol, alpraap, (mountain-daw, alp-raven.) 


Tux MUSTACHIO DAW. 


THIS ſpecies is nearly the ſize of the blackbird; 
its plumage is of a gloſſy black, and its tail is propor- 
tionably longer than in any other of them; all the fea- 
thers which compoſe it are equal, and the wings, when 
eloſed, do not extend half its length; the fourth and 
fifth are the longeſt of all, reaching two inches and a 
half farther than the firſt, 

There are two circumſtances to be remarked in the 
exterior of this bird: 1. Thoſe long and flexible black 
hairs which ariſe from the baſe of the upper mandible, 
and which are twice as long as the bill; beſides many 
other hairs, ſhorter and ſtiffer, and pointing forwards, 
and ſpreading over the baſe, as far as the corners of 
the mouth. 2. Thoſe long and narrow feathers in- 
ſerted in the upper part of the neck, which play on 
the back, and form a fort of mane. Specific charac- 
ter: It 1s greeniſh black, its tail equal, with very long mu- 
ſtachios. Its length is eleven inches and a quarter. 
Synonymes.---Corvus Hottentottus, Linn. and Gme!. 
Monedula Capitis Bonæ Spei, Bri. The Hottentot 
crow, Lath. ED 


Taz BALD-DAW. 


THis ſingular daw correſponds to the rook: the 
anterior part of its head is bare as in the rook, and its 
throat is only ſhaded with a few ſtraggling feathers. 


Its 
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Its relation to the daws in general is marked by the 
length of its wings, the ſhape of its feet, its port, its 
bulk, and its wide noſtrils, which are almoſt round. 
But it differs, becauſe its noſtrils are not covered with 
feathers, and are placed in a deep cavity on either ſide 
of the bill, and alſo becauſe its bill is broader near the 
baſe, and ſcalloped at the edges. It is a native of 
Cayenne. Specific character: © It is duſky : ferrugi- 
nous, its front and top bald.“ It is rather larger than 
the jackdaw, being thirteen inches long. Synonymes. 
Corvus calvus, mel. Bald crow, Laib. 


Tur NEW GUINEA DAW. 


THE natural place this bird ought to occupy is 
between our daws and the colnud. It has the figure of 
the daws, the grey plumage of one of them, at leaſt, 
on the upper part of the body; but it is not ſo large, 
and its bill is broader in the baſe, in which it reſembles 
the colnud. It differs from the laſt by the length of 
its wings, which reach almoſt to the end of its tail, 
and from the colnud and the daws by the colours of the 
under-fide of the body, which conſiſt of black and 
white ftripes, that extend to the wings, and which 
bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe in the variegated wood- 
pecker. Synonymes.---Corvus Novæ Guineæ, Gmel, 
New Guinea crow. 


Tue PAPUAN DAW. | 

THE prevailing colour of this bird is an aſh-grey, 
deeper in the upper fide, and lighter in the under, and 
diluting, by degrees, almoſt to white under the belly 
and the parts adjacent. There are only two exceptions 
to this uniformity of plumage, viz. a black ring, which 


ſurrounds the baſe of the bill, and extends as far as 


the eyes; and the great quills of the wings, which afe 
of a blackiſh brown. 
In this bird the noſtrils are, as in the preceding, en- 
tirely covered with white feathers ; the bill is nearly 
212 ſimilar, 
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| fimilar, except that the ridge of the upper mandible is 
not round as in the jackdaws, but angular as in the 


colnud. It bears other relations alſo to the laſt, and re. 
ſembles it in the proportions of its wings, which ex- 
tend no farther than the middle of its tail; in the 
ſmallneſs of its feet, and in the ſhortneſs of its nails. 
Its length, reckoning from the point of the bill to the 


extremity of the tail, is about thirteen inches. We 


owe this new ſpecies, as well as the preceding, to Son- 
nerat. Specific character: * It is cinereous, its belly 
white, its wing-quills duſky blackiſh.” Synonymes. 
Le choucari de la Nouvelle Guinee, BAV. Corvus 


papuenſis, Gmel. Papuan crow, Lath. 


TRE COLNUD, ox BARE-NECKED DAW. 


THIS ſpecies like the bald daw, has a very broad 
bill at the baſe, and reſembles it alſo in another reſpect, 
in being bald; but this is in a different way, the neck 
being almoſt naked and featherleſs. Its head is cover- 
ed, from the noſtrils incluſively, with a ſort of black 


velvet cap, conſiſting of ſmall ſtraight feathers, ſhort, 


interwoven, and very ſoft to the feel ; theſe are more 
ſtraggling under the neck, and much more ſo under 
the ſides and in the hind part. The colnud is nearly 
of the ſize of the jackdaw; its plumage is entirely 

black, except ſome of the coverts and the wing-quills, 

which are of a whitiſh grey. 

Io look at the feet, one would ſuppoſe that the 
hind-toe was forcibly turned back; but this is its na- 
tural pofition, and it can be directed forward occaſion- 
ally, as in the martins. It is connected with a mem- 
brane to the inner toe in each foot. Specific character: 
ce It is black, having a cape waved with ſoft feathers; 
its neck thinly covered with feathers.” Synonymes.--- 
Corvus nudus, Gmel. The bare-necked crow, Laib. 


Tut 


Taz BAL-CASSIO, ox PHILIPPINE DAW. 
THE wings of this bird extend only fifteen or ſix- 


teen or ſixteen inches, and it is ſcarcely larger than a 
blackbird: its bill is thicker and longer in proportion 
than in any of the European daws, its feet ſlenderer, 
and its tail forked. Inſtead of the ſhrill gloomy cries 
of the jackdaws, it has a ſoft pleaſant ſong. Such 
differences would lead us to expect many more, when 
the bird is better known. Its bill and feet are black; 
its plumage of the ſame colour, with green reflections; 
its colour is nearly the ſame, therefore, with that of 
the jackdaw. Specific character: It is of a greeniſh 
black, its tail forked.” Synonymes.--- Corvus- bali- 
caſſius, Gmel. Monedula philippenſis, Bri. Philip- 
pine crow, Latb. 


TRE MAGPIE. 


THIS bird reſembles the crow ſo much in its ex- 
ternal form, that Linnæus has claſſed them under the 
ſame genus ; and Belon remarks, that if the tail of the 
magpie was ſhortened, and the white removed from 
its plumage, it would be really a crow. In fact, the 
magpie has the bill, the feet, the eyes, and the gene- 


ral ſhape, of the crows and jackdaws; it has alſo many 


of their inſtincts and habits, for it is omnivorous, liv- 
ing on all forts of fruits, and devouring even carrion, 


robbing the ſmall birds' neſts of the eggs and the 


young, and ſeizing ſometimes the parents, either by an . 


open attack, or by ſurpriſing them in their neſt. 

Its fondneſs for live fleſh has ſuggeſted the breeding 
it for falconry, like the ravens. It commonly ſpends 
the warm ſeaſon paired with its female, and engaged in 
hatching and breeding its young. In the winter it 
goes in flocks, and approaches the hamlets, where it 
has greater reſources, which the ſeverity of the ſeaſon 
renders the more neceſſary. It is eaſily reconciled to 
the fight of man, and ſoon grows familiar in the houſe. 


It 
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It will eaſily learn to imitate the cries of animals, and 


even the human voice. One is mentioned which could 


exactly mimic the calf, the kid, the ſheep, and even 


the notes of the ſhepherd's pipe: another repeated com- 
pletely the flouriſh of trumpets. Plutarch relates 


that a magpie, which amuſed itſelf with imitating hu- 
man diſcourſe, the cry of animals, and the ſound of 
the inſtruments, having one day heard a flouriſh of 
trumpets, became mute all of a ſudden, which ſur- 
priſed perſons who had been accuſtomed to hear it chat- 


ter inceſſantly; but they were much more ſurpriſed 


ſome time after, when, quite unexpectedly, it broke 

filence, not to repeat its uſual leſſon, but to 12 6 the 

notes and modulations of the trumpets. 
Willoughby knew many which could pronounce 


whole phraſes. Marge? is the word commonly given 


them, becauſe they can the moſt readily articulate it; 
and Pliny aſſures us, that this bird is very fond of that 
ſort of imitation, is pleaſed with repeating the words 
it has learned, ſtudies patiently and earneſtly to recal 
thoſe it has Joſt, is overjoyed with the diſcovery, and 
ſometimes dies of vexation, if its recollection fails it, 
or if its tongue refuſes to pronounce a hard word. 

The tongue of the magpie is like that of the raven, 
for the moſt part black. It alights on the backs of 
hogs and ſheep, like the jackdaw, and ſearches after 
the vermin which infeſt theſe animals; with this diffe- 
rence, however, that the hog receives its civilities with 
complaifance; but the ſheep, no doubt more delicate 
and ſenſible, ſeems to dread it. It alſo ſnaps, very 
dexterouſly, the flies and other winged inſets which 
come in its way. 

The magpie can be caught by the fame ſnares, and 
in the ſame manner, with the carrion-crow, and it 1s 
addicted to the ſame bad habits of ſtealing and hoarding 
up proviſions ; habits almoſt ever inſeparable in the 
Cifferent ſpecies. It is E MK alſo to forebode = 

when 
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when it chatters more than uſually. On the other 
hand, many circumftances concur to ſeparate it from the 
crows. | 

It is much ſmaller than even the jackdaw, not 
weighing more than eight or nine ounces; its wings 
are ſhorter, and its tail longer in proportion, and hence 
its flight is neither ſo lofty, nor ſo well ſupported, It 
never undertakes diſtant journies, but only flies from 
tree to tree. When on the ground, it is in a continual 


flutter, hopping as much as walking, and briſkly wag- 


ging its tail. It ſhews, in general, more reſtleſsneſs 
and activity than the crows; it is more malicious, and 
is diſpoſed to a ſpecies of raillery. The female accor- 
dingly diſplays greater art and contrivance in the con- 
ſtruction of her neſt; whether becauſe ſhe is more ar- 


dent for the male, and therefore more attached to its 


young, or becauſe ſhe is aware that many birds of ra- 
pine are forward to plunder its eggs and its brood, and 


befides, that ſome of them are prompted to retaliate. 


She places her neſt on the tops of the loftieſt trees, or 
at leaſt on high buſhes, and, with the aſſiſtance of the 


male, ſtrengthens it on the outſide with flexible twigs - 


and worked mud, and environs the whole with a baſ- 
keting of ſmall thorny branches cloſely entangled, 
leaving only in the thickeſt and moſt acceflible fide a 
{mall hole for entering. But, not contented with ſafety 
alone, ſhe ſeeks convenience; ſhe lines the bottom of 
the neſt with a ſort of round mattreſs, on which the 
young repoſe ſoft and warm; and though this lining, 
which is the true neſt, be only fix inches in diameter, 
the whole maſs, including the thorny embraſure, is at 
leaſt two feet every way. 

But all theſe precautions are not ſufficient to remove 
her anxiety and apprehenſions: ſhe is perpetually on 
the watch; if ſhe perceives a crow to approach, ſhe 
flies immediately to meet him, haraſſes him, and pur- 
ſues him to a diſtance. If the enemy be more formid- 
able, a falcon ſor inſtance, or an eagle, yet will not 
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fear reſtrain; ſhe ruſhes on danger with a temerity 
which 1s not always crowned with ſucceſs. Her con- 
duct muſt ſometimes, however, be more confiderate, 
if we believe what is alleged, that, when ſhe ſees a 
perſon ſpying her neſt with too envious an eye, ſhe 
tranſports the eggs to ſome other place, between her 
claws. She lays ſeven or eight eggs, and hatches only 
once a year, unleſs the neſt be deſtroyed or deranged, 
in which caſe ſhe conſtructs another, and both parents 
exert themſelves with ſuch ardour as to complete it in 
leſs than a day. They have afterwards a ſecond hatch, 
conſiſting of four or five eggs; and, if they be again 
diſturbed, they will rebuild the neſt, and make a third 
hatch, though ſtill ſmaller than the preceding. The 
eggs of the magpie are never ſo large, or of 70 deep a 
colour, as thoſe of the raven: they are marked with 
brown ſpots, ftrewed on a blue-green ground, moſt 
crowded about the thick end. Liebault, quoted by Sa- 
lerne, is the only one who affirms that the male and fe- 
male fit alternately. The magpies are hatched blind 
and ſhapeleſs, and it is ſome time before they aſſume 
their deſtined form. The mother not only rears them 
with an anxious care, but takes an intereſt in them 
after they are grown up. Their fleſh is bad eating, 
though it is not held in ſuch averſion as that of young 

Crows. | | 
With reſpect to the difference remarked in the plu- 
mage, it would appear not abſolutely ſpecific; ſince, 
among the ravens, the crows, and the jackdaws, indi- 
viduals are found variegated, like the magpie, with | 
black and white: we muſt admit, indeed, that in the 
former black is the ordinary colour, as the mixture of 
white and black is in the latter. But this is not uni- 
form; and if we examine the bird cloſely, or view it 
in certain lights, we may perceive ſhades of green, pur- 
ple, and violet, not expected in a bird ſo little celebrat- 
ed for beauty of plumage. The male is diſtinguiſhed 
from the female by the deeper blue gloſs on the upper 
; par 


part of its body, and not by the blackneſs of its tongue, 
as ſome have alleged. | 

The magpie is ſubje& to moult, like the other birds; 
but it 1s - obſerved, that the feathers drop ſucceſ- 
fively and by degrees, except thoſe on the head, which 
are detached all at once, ſo that at the annual return 
of the ſeaſon it appears bald. The young ones do 
not get their long tail before the ſecond year; and, no 
doubt, this is the time when they become adult. All 
we can learn with reſpe& to the duration of the life of 
the magpie 1s, that Dr. Derham kept one twenty years, 
when it grew blind with age. | 

This bird is very common in England, France, 
Germany, Sweden, and in every part of Europe, ex- 
cept Lapland; it is alſo rare in mountainous countries, 
which ſhews that it cannot ſupport exceſſive cold. It 
has twenty quills in each wing, the firſt of which is 
very ſhort, and the fourth and fifth the longeſt; twelve 
unequal quills in the tail, diminiſhing always in length 
the farther they are from the two middle ones, which 
are the longeſt of all; the noſtrils round; the inter- 
nal eye-lids marked with a yellow ſpot; the edges of 
the beak beſet with hairs; tongue blackiſh, and forked, 

There are white magpies as well as white ravens; 
and though the principal cauſe of this change of the 
plumage 1s the influence of northern climates, as may 
be ſuppoſed. of the white magpie of Wormius, which 
was brought from Norway, and even of ſome of thoſe 
mentioned by Rzacynſki; yet they are ſometimes 
found in temperate climates; for inſtance, the one 


mentioned by Salerne, which was caught ſome years 
ago in Sologne, entirely white, except a fingle black 
teather in the middle of its wings. Whether it had 


migrated from the northern countries to France, after 
having undergone this change, or was bred in France, 
and the change of colour owing to ſome accidental 
ule, is a circumſtance utterly unknown. We muſt ſay 


the ſame of the white magpies that have been ſeen in * h 
G 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
Specific character of the corvus- pica, Linn. © Varie. 
gated with black and white, its tail wedge-ſhaped.” 
Its length is eighteen inches, its breadth only twenty. 
four. It is found alſo in the iſland of Madeira. 
Synonymes.---La pie, Buff. Corvus pica, Linn. 
and Gmel. Pica varia et caudata, Ge, and Aldrov. 
Pica ruſticorum, Klein. Magpie, planet, or piot, 
Hil. Alb. & c. In Greek, moos, Or Mr, and on ac - 
count of its variegated plumage, roazay; in Latin, 
pica, ciſſa, and according to ſome, avis pluvia, (rain- 
bird); in wretched modern Latin, ajacta; in Spaniſh, 
pega, picata, pigazza; and in Catalonia, graſſa; in 
ian, £4228, ragazza, aregazga, gazzucla,' gaxzara, 


> picu, putta; in German, aetoter, atzel, aegenſt, ager- 


lufter; in Flemiſh, aexter; in Poliſh, ſtrota; in Swe- 
diſh, Rata, ſcuira, ſcara; in Daniſh, ſcade; in Nor- 
wegian, Kior, tunfugl. | | 1 


Tux SENEGAL MAGPIE. 

THIS is ſomewhat leſs than the European; but its 
wings, being proportionably longer, are nearly of the 
fame extent; its tail, on the contrary, is ſhorter, 
though of the ſame ſhape. The bill, the feet, and 
the nails, are black, as in the common magpie, but 
the plumage 1s very different. It has not a particle 
of white, and all the colours are dull ; the head, the 
neck, the back, and the breaſt, are black, with violet 
reflections; the quills of the tail and the great quills of 
the wings are brown. All the reſt is blackiſh, with 
different degrees of intenſity. 55) 


Tus JAMAICA MAGPIE. . 


THIS bird weighs only fix ounces, and is about a 
third ſmaller than the common magple, which it re- 


ſembles in its bill, its feet, and its tail. The plumage 


of the male is black, with purple reflections; that of 


the female is brown, darker on the back and all the 
upper ſide of the body, and lighter under the belly. 


They 
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They build their neſt on the branches of trees. 


They are found in every part of Jamaica, but are 
moſt numerous at a diſtance from the ſcene of buſtle. 
After breeding, they quit their concealments, and in 
autumn they ſpread over the ſettlements in ſuch pro- 
digious multitudes, as ſometimes to darken the air. 
They fly thus in flocks for miles, and, wherever they 
alight, they occaſion conſiderable damage to the plan- 
ters. In winter, their reſource is to crowd to the 
barn- doors. Such facts would lead us to ſuppoſe that 
they are frugivorus; but they have a ſtrong ſmell, and 
their fleſh is rank and coarſe, and ſeldom eaten. 

This bird differs from our magpie, not only in its 
mode of feeding, in its fize, and in its plumage, but 
is befides diſtinguiſhed by its being able to continue 
long on wing, by its aſſociating in numerous flocks, 
and by the rankneſs of its fleſh. The difference of 
ſex is attended with a ftill greater in the colours. In 
ſhort, if we add that the common magpie could not 
traverſe the immenſe ocean which ſeparates the two 
continents, and could not ſupport the intenſe cold of a 
northern paſſage, we may conclude the American mag- 
pies to be analogous to ours, and their repreſentati ves 
in the new world, but not derived from the ſame com- 
mon ſtock. | | 

The teſquizana of Mexico ſeems to bear a great re- 
ſemblance to this Jamaica magpie; ſince, according 
to Fernandez, its tail is very long, and its ſize is in- 
ferior to that of the ſtare; its plumage is of a gloſſy 
black; it flies in numerous flocks, which are deſtruc- 
tive to the cultivated fields where they alight ; it breeds 
in the ſpring, and its fleſh is tough and rank. In a 
word, this bird might be conſidered as a fort of jack- 
daw ; but, if we except the plumage, a jackdaw with 
a long tail reſembles as much a magpie. _ | 

It is quite different with reſpe& to the iſana of Fer- 
nandez, which Briſſon confounds with the Jamaica 
magpie, The bill, indeed, the feet, and the plumage, 

2 Y y 2 have 


have the ſame colours in both; but the ifana is larger, 
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and its bill is twice as long: beſides, it prefers the 
coldeſt parts of Mexico, and in its inſtincts, its habits, 
and its cry, it reſembles the ſtare. It would be diffi- 
cult to trace theſe characters in the Jamaica magpie of 
Cateſby ; and, if it muſt be referred to the ſame genus, 
it ought at leaſt to be formed into a ſeparate ſpecies. 
The iſana has a fort of jeering note, common to moſt 
of the birds termed American magpies. 


TAE MAGPIE or Tye ANTILLES. 

THE magpie of the Antilles reſembles ours 1n its 
cry, in its confident diſpoſition, in its neſtling on trees, 
in its ſauntering by the margin of ſtreams, and in the 
coarſeneſs of 1's fleſh. It differs, however, by the ex- 
ceſſive length of the two middle quills of the tail, 
which ſtretch fix or eight inches beyond the lateral 
ones; its colours are alſo different, the bill and feet 
being red; the neck blue, with a white collar; the 
head of the fame blue, tinged with a white ſpot, 
ſtreaked with black, which extends from the origin of 
the upper mandible to the junction of the neck; the 


. back of a- tawny colour, the rump yellow, the two 


long quills of the tail ſtriped with blue and white, 
thoſe of the wing mixed with green and blue, and the 
under fide of the body white. 

Synonymes.---Corvus caribæus, Gmel. Galgalus 
antillarum, Brifſ. Pica cauda Indica, Ray. Perſian 
pie, Will. Carribæan crow, Laib. 


Tur MEXICAN PIE. 
THOUGH Fernandez calls this bird a great ſtare, 


we may from his own account, refer it to the genus 
of magpies;. for he tells us, that it would be exactly 
like the common jackdaw, if it were ſomewhat ſmaller, 
its tail and nails ſhorter, and its plumage of a purer 
black, and not mixed with blue. But a long tail is 
the property,” not of the ſtare, but of the —_ 
: 64 | | Bo 
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and what diſcriminates it the moſt in its external ap- 
pearance from the jackdaw. With regard to the other 
characters which ſeparate this bird from the jackdaw, 
they are as much foreign to the ſtare as to the magpie, 
if not more ſo. | 

This bird courts the refidence of man; 1t 1s as fa- 
miliar as the magpie, chatters like it, and has a ſhrill 
cry; its fleſh is black, and very well taſted. The 
Mexican name is Hocitzanatl; it is alſo called caxcax- 
tototl. Specific character: © Entirely of a bluith 
black.” Synonymes.---Corvus Mexicanus, Gmel. 
Pica Mexicana major, Bri. Le criard, Pernetty's 


voy. Mexican crow, Laib. 


Tur VARDIOLE MAGPIE. 


SEBA has given this bird the appellation of the 
bird of Paradiſe, as he has to almoſt all foreign birds 
with long tails. In this reſpect the vardiole was entitled 
to the name, ſince its tail is double the extreme length 
of its body. But this tail is not formed as in the bird 
of paradiſe, for its quill feathers are furniſned with 
vanes through their whole length, beſides many other 
differences. White is the prevailing colour in this 
bird: we muſt only except the head and neck, which 
are black, with very bright purple reflections; the feet, 
which are of a light lead colour; the wings, whoſe quills 
have black vanes, and the two middle ones of the tail, 
which ſtretch much beyond the reſt, and which are 
marked with black along their ſhaft, from the baſe to 
-half of their length. LP 

The eyes of the vardiole are lively, and the baſe of 
the upper mandible is ſhaded with little hair- like black 
feathers, that meet behind and cover the noſtrils; its 


wings are ſhort, and extend not beyond the origin of 


its tail. So far it reſembles the magpie; but it differs 
on account of the ſhortneſs of its feet, which are only 


the half in proportion, a circumſtance attended with 


other differences in its figure and port, It is found in 
the 
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the iſland of Papoe, according to Seba, whoſe def. 
cription is the only original one, and comprehends all 


that is known about this bird. It is alſo called way. 


geboe, and wardiboe. 


Tax ZANOE MAGPIE. 


FERNANDEZ compares this Mexican bird to the 
common magpie, for its fize, for the length of its tail, 
for the perfection of its ſenſes, for its talents for 
ſpeaking, and for its proneneſs to ſteal whatever pleaſes 
its fancy. He adds, that its plumage is entirely black, 
except on the neck and head, where we can perceive 
a fulvous tinge. The Mexican name is fſanahoei. 
Specific character: Blackiſh, its head and neck ſome- 


What fulvous, its tail long.“ 


Synonymes.--- Corvus-zanahoe, Gmel. Pica Mexi- 
cana minor, Bri, Leſſer Mexican crow, Lath. 


"= TRE JAY. 
WHAT ve have ſaid with regard to the inſtinct of 


the magpie, holds almoſt entirely in reſpec to the jay; 


it will be ſufficient, therefore, to notice the characte- 


riſtic differences. The principal one is the blue ſpot, 


or rather mail, formed by various ſhades of blue with 
which each of its wings is decorated, and which ſuffi- 
ces to diſtinguiſh it, at leaſt, from all the other Eu- 


ropean birds, It has alſo on its forehead a tuft of 


ſmall feathers, black, blue, and white: in general its 
feathers have all a ſoft and filky feel, and it can at 
pleaſure raiſe and depreſs thoſe on its head. It is a 
fourth part leſs than the magpie ; its tail is ſhorter, and 
its wings longer in proportion, but notwithſtanding it 
can ſcarcely fly better. The male is diſtinguiſhed by 


the bulk of his head and the luſtre of his colours. 


The old ones differ alſo from the young in their plu- 


mage, and hence the various inconſiſtent deſcriptions. 


The jays are of a petulant diſpoſition ; they have 


keen ſenſations and briſk movements, and in their 2. 
=” quen 
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uent burſts of rage they hurry into danger, and often 
entangle their head between two branches, and die 
thus ſuſpended in the air. When they feel reſtraint, 
their violence exceeds bounds ; and hence, in a cage, 
they entirely loſe their beauty, by the continual rump- 
lng, wearing, and breaking, of their feathers. Their 
ordinary cry 1s harſh and frequent ; they are alſo fond 
of imitating other birds whoſe notes are not more a- 
greeable, ſuch as the keſtril, the tawny owl, &c. If 
they perceive in the wood a fox or other ravenous ani- 
mal, they give a certain ſhrill ſcream, to alarm their 
companions ; they quickly aſſemble, preſuming that 
they ſhall be formidable by their numbers, or at leaft 


by their noiſe. This inſtinct, which the jays have, 


of ſummoning their force, together with their violent 
antipathy to the brown ow], fuggeſt ſeveral ways of 
enſnaring them, and the ſport is commonly very ſuc- 
ceſsful; for they are more petulant than the magpies, 
and by no means ſo ſuſpicious or crafty : nor is their 
natural cry fo various, though they have great flexibi- 
lity of throat, and have a turn. for imitating all the 
cries and ſounds of animals which they habitually hear, 
and even human diſcourſe. The word: Richard they 
can the moſt eafily imitate. They have alſo like the 
magpie, and all the family of the daws, crows, and 
ravens, the habit of burying their ſuperfluous provi- 
ſions, and of ſtealing whatever they can obtain. But 
they cannot always recognize the ſpot where they have 
buried their treaſure, or, like all miſers, they are more 
actuated by the fear of encroaching on their ſtock, than 
by the defire of uſing it; ſo that, in the ſucceeding 
ſpring, the acorns and nuts that were concealed, per- 
haps forgotten, germinate in the earth, and their ten- 
der leaves diſcover the uſeleſs heap, though too late, to 
the frugal ſordid hoarders. - N 
The jays breed in woods remote from human dwel- 
lings, preferring the moſt branchy oaks, whole trunks 
are entwined with ivy: but they are not fo artful and 
23 cautious 
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cautious as the 'magpie in building their neſts ; they 
are hollow hemiſpheres, formed with ſmall interwoven 
roots; open above, without any ſoft lining, and with- 
out any exterior defence. They lay five or fix eggs, 
ſmaller than pigeons eggs, grey, with more or leſs of 
a greeniſh hue, and with ſmall ſpots faintly marked. 
The young undergo their moulting in July, and keep 
company with their parents till the ſucceeding ſpring, 


when they ſeparate, to form new pairs. By this time 
the blue plate on their wings, which appears very early, 


has attained its higheſt beauty. | 

In the domeſtic condition, they become accuſtomed 
to all forts of food, and live in this way eight or ten 
years. In the ſtate of freedom, they feed not only on 
acorns and filberts, but on cheſnuts, peaſe, beans, ſorbs, 
gooſberries, cherries, raſberries, &c. They alſo prey 
on the young of other birds, when they can ſurpriſe 
them in the neſt during the abſence of the parents; 
and ſometimes they venture to attack the old ones, 
when they diſcover them entangled in ſnares; and in 
this caſe they advance with their uſual imprudence, 
and are often caught themſelves. Their fleſh, though 
not delicate, is eatable, particularly if it be boiled firſt, 
and afterwards roaſted. | 

In jays, the firſt phalanx of the outer toe 1s in each 
foot connected with that of the middle toe; the inſide 
of the mouth is black ; the tongue of the ſame colour, 


forked, thin, membranous, and almoſt tranſparent. 


This bird is found in Sweden, Scotland, England, 
France, Germany, and Italy; and is a native of 
every country in Europe, and even of the correſpond- 
ing climates of Aſia. 

Another variety, more generally known in this ſpe- 
cies, 1s the white jay. It has the blue mark on the 
wings, but is diſtinguiſhed from the common jay by 
the almoſt univerſal whiteneſs of its plumage, which 


extends even to its bill and nails, and by the red colour 


of its eyes, a property obſerved in ſo many other white 
| | animals, 
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animals. But we muſt not imagine that this white 


complexion is entirely pure; it is often ſhaded with a 
yellowiſh tinge of various intenſity. The coverts of 
the wings are the whiteſt; and its feet are more ſlender 
than thoſe of the common jay. Specific character of 
the jay, corvus glandarius, Linn.“ The coverts of its 
wings are ſky- blue, with tranſverſe white and black 


lines, its body ferruginous.“ It weighs between fix 


and ſeven ounces, its length 1s thirteen inches, breadth 
twenty and a half. It is eſteemed one of the moſt 
beautiful of the Britiſh birds. 

Synonymes.---Le geai, Buff. Corvus glandarius, 
Linn. and Gmel. Garrulus, Brif/ſ. Pica glandaria, 
Geſner, Aldrov and Ray. In Greek, according to Be- 
lon, UBNAaxOHgaveu 3 in modern Greek, %a&gaxata 5 in La- 
tin, garrulus; in Spaniſh, gayo, cayo; in Italian, ghi- 
andaia, gaza verla, berta, bertina, baretino; in German, 
haber, hatzler, baum hatzel (tree- jay), eichen-heher 
(oak-jay), nuſs-heber (nut- jay), nuſs-hecker (nut-hed- 
ger), jack, broe-kexter, maggraff, marcolfus : in Swiſs, 
berren-vogel ; in Poliſh, ſoyka ; in Swediſh, net: rita, 
allon- rita, korn-ſirika. 


TRE RED-BILLED JAY or CHINA. 


THE red bill of this jay is the more remarkable, 
as the whole of the fore- part of the head, the neck, 


and even the breaſt, is of a fine velvet black. The 


hind part of its head and neck is of a ſoft grey, which 
mixes in ſmall ſpots on the crown with the black of 


the fore- part; the upper ſide of the body is brown, 


the under whitiſh. But, to form a clear idea of the 


colours, we muſt ſuppoſe a violet tint ſpread over them 


all, except the black, deeper on the wings, fainter on 
the back, and ſtill more dilute under the belly. The 
tail is tapered, and the wings exceed not one-third of 
its length, and each of its quills is marked with three 
colours, viz. a light violet at its origin, black at its 
middle, and white at its extremity; but the violet is 

Vol. IV. No. 60. 2 2 more 
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362 NATURAL HISTORY 
more extenſive than the black, and that ftill more than 
the white. RY 

The feet ate red, like the bill; the nails whitiſh at 
their origin, and brown near the point, and are, be- 
ſides, very long and hooked, This jay is fomewhat 


larger than ours, and may be only a variety ariſing 


from the influence of climate. Specific character : 
The body duſky above, and whitiſn below; the tail 
wedge-ſhaped ; the tail - quills dilute violet at the baſe, 


black in the middle, and white at the tips.” Syno- 


nymes.-- Corvus erythrorynchos, Gmel. Red- billed 
jay, Latb. | 


Tur PERUVIAN JAY. 


The plumage of this bird is of ſingular beauty; 
it conſiſts of an aſſemblage of the fineſt colours, ſome- 
times melting with inimitable art, and ſometimes form- 
ing a contraſt which heightens the effect, The delicate 
green which prevails in the upper part of its body, 
extends on the one fide over the fix mid quills ofthe tail, 
and on the other it advances, paſſing by inſenſible 
ſhades, and receiving at the ſame time a bluiſh tint, 
to join a ſort of white crown on the head. The baſe 
of the bill is ſurrounded with a fine blue, which ap- 
pears again behind the eye, and in the ſpace below it. 
A kind of black velvet, which covers the throat and 
all the fore-part of the neck, is contraſted at its upper 
margin with the fine blue colour, and at its lower to. 
the jonquil yellow which is ſpread over the breaſt, the 
belly, and the three lateral quills on each fide of the 
tail. The tail is tapered, and more ſo than the Sibe- 
ran jay. Synonymes:----Le geai du Perou, Buff. Cor- 
vus Peruvianus, Gmel. | 


Tar BROWN CANADA JAY. 

IF it were poſſible to ſuppoſe that the jay could mi- 
grate into America, we might ſuppoſe this a variety 
of our European ſpecies; for it has the 1 r 

1 an 
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and the port; and alſo the ſoft filky feathers, which are 
conceived to belong peculiarly to the jay. It is diſtin- 
guiſhed only by its inferior ſize, by the colours of its 
plumage, and by the length and ſhape of its tail, 
which 1s tapered. Such ſlight differences might be 


aſcribed to climate ; but our jay is unable to traverſe 


the intervening ocean. | 

The upper ſide of the body is of a brown colour; 
the under fide, and alſo the crown of the head, the 
_ throat, and the fore-part of the neck, are of a dirty 
white, which alſo appears at the extremity of the tail 
and wings. Specific character: It is duſky, the 
front yellowiſh, the under-fide of the body and the 


tips of the tail quills white. It inhabits the northern 


and weſtern parts of America, breeds early in the 
ſpring, and builds its neſt with ſticks and graſs in the 
pines. It lays two, and rarely three, eggs, which are 
blue. The young are quite black. They fly in pairs, 


the male and female being preciſely alike. They ſtore 


up berries in hollow trees; yet they are avaricious, and 
ſo bold as to viſit the huts of the natives, and pilfer 
whatever they can ſnatch, even ſalted meat. They 
are ſeldom ſeen in the month of January, unleſs near 
dwellings. 5 5 
Synonymes. --- Corvus Canadenſis, Linn. and Gmel. 
Garrulus Canadenſis fuſcus, Bri Cinereous crow, 
Penn. and Lath, | ; 
Taz SIBERIAN JAY. Va 
THE points of analogy between this ſpecies and 
our jay conſiſt in a certain family likeneſs, and that 
the ſhape of the bill and feet, and the poſition of the 
noſtrils, are nearly the ſame; and alſo that the Siberian 
jay has, like ours, narrow feathers on its head, which 
it can raiſe at pleaſure as a creſt. The diſcriminating 
properties are theſe: it is ſmaller, its tail is tapered, 
and the colours of its plumage are very different. Its 
hiſtory is totally unknown. Synonyme - -Corvus 
Sibiricus, mel. : | 
£2 2 TRE 
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Tur WHITE COIF, oz CAYENNE JAY. 


IT is nearly of the ſize of the common jay, only 
it is taller, its bill ſhorter, its tail and wings proportion. 
ally longer, which gives it a ſprightlier air. There 
are alſo other differences, chiefly in the plumage; 
grey, White, black, and the different ſhades of violet, 
conſtitute all the variety of its colours. The grey ap- 
pears on the bill, the legs, and the nails; the black on 
the front, the ſides of the head, and the throat; the 
white round the eyes, on the crown of the head, and 
on the nape as far as the origin of the neck, and alſo 
over all the lower part of the body; the violet lighter 
on the back and wings, and deeper on the tail, which 
is tipped with white, and compoſed of twelve quills, 
of which the two middle ones are rather hangen than 
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thoſe towards the ſide. E 
The ſmall black feathers on its IO are ſhort, and 
ſcarce flexible; part of them project over the noſtrils, 
and the reſt are reflected, ſo as to form a ſort of ruffled 
creſt. Specific character: It is ſomewhat violet, 
white below, its neck and front ws} its tail white 
at the tip. It is thirteen inches Synonymes. 
Corvus Cayanus, Linn. and Ce Garrulus os. 80 
nenſis, Brifſi / 
Tur YELLOW. BELLIED 2 or CAYENNE. 
THIS alſo. is a native of Cayenne; but of all the 
Jays it is the one which has the ſhorteſt wings; we 
ſhould therefore be the fartheſt from ſuſpecting that it 
croſſed the Atlantic, eſpecially as it can ſubſiſt only in 
warm climates. Its feet are ſhort and ſlender. Spe- 
cific character: Above, it is duſky- greeniſh ; below; 
yellow; its chin and eye-lids white; its wings and tail 
= A duſkybluſh-colour.” It is nine, inches long: 
ORR eee flavus, Gmel, 
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Tur BLUE JAY or NORTH-AMERICA. 


THIS bird is admired for the fine blue colour of 
its plumage, which, with a flight intermixture of white, 
black, and purple, is ſpread over all the upper part 
of its body, from the crown of the head to the extre- 
mity of the tail. 

Its throat 1s white, with a tint of red; under it is 
a kind of black gorget, and ſtill lower a reddiſh zone, 
which melts by degrees into the grey and white that 
predominate in the lower part of the body. The fea- 
thers on the crown of the head are long, and the bird 
raiſes them at pleaſure like a creſt, which 1s larger and 
more beautiful than in our jay: this is terminated. on 
the front by a kind of bla tk fillet, which ſtretching on 
both ſides over a white ground as far as the nape, 
joins the branches of the gorget. This fillet is divi- 
ded from the bottom of the upper mandible by a 
white line formed by the ſmall feathers which cover the 
noſtrils. The tail is almoſt as long as the bird itſelf, 
and conſiſts of twelve ſtaged quills. 

Cateſby remarks, that the American jay has the 
ſame petulance in its actions as the common jay; that 
its notes are Jeſs diſagreeable, and that the fem ale is 
diſtinguiſhed from the male by its duller co ours 
This jay is brought from Carolina and Canada; and 


in thoſe countries it muſt be very common, ſince many 


are ſent to Europe. Specific character: The coverts 
of the wings are marked by black tranſverſe lines, its 
body is cœrulean, its collar black. It is twelve inches 
long. It feeds on fruits and berries, of which it ge- 


nerally waſtes more that it conſumes. It lays, in the 


month of May, five or fix eggs of duſky olive, with 
ferruginous ſpots. It remains in the country the whole 
year, It is well known to ſailors by the name of 5/ze 


bird, and frequently brought to Britain from Virginia 


and the Carolinas. 
Synonymes.gL Corvus criſtatus, Linn, and Gmel. 


Garrulus' 
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Garrulus Canadenſis cœruleus, Briſſ. Pica glandaria 
criſtata, Klein. The blue jay, Cate/by,. Edw. Penn. 


and Latb. | | 
Tux NUTCRACKING JAY. 

THIS bird is diftimguiſhed from the other jays by 
the ſhape of its bill, which is ſtraighter, blunter, and 
compoſed of two unequal pieces. Its inſtinct is alſo 
different, for it prefers the reſidence of high moun- 
tains, and its diſpoſition is not ſo much tinctured with 
cunning and ſuſpicion. However, it is cloſely related 
to this ſpecies of birds; and moſt authors have ranged 
it with the jays and magpies, and even with the jack- 
daws, which, it is well known, bear a great analogy 
to the magpies ; but it 1s afferted that it chatters more 
than any other of this extenfive genus. 

Klein diftinguithes two varieties of the nutcracker; 
the one, ſpeckled like the ſtare, has a ftrong angular 
bill, a forked tongue, as in all the magpies; the 
other is of inferior ſize, and its bill is more flender 
and rounder, compoſed of two unequal mandibles, the 
upper of which is the longer, and its tongue divided 
deeply, very ſhort, and almoſt loſt in the throat. Ac- 

_ cording to Willoughby, the tongue ſeems not capable 
of reaching farther than the corners of the mouth, 
while the bill is cloſed ; becauſe in that fituation the 
cavity of the palate, which uſually correſponds to the 
tongue, is then filled by a protuberant ridge of the 
lower jaw, which here fits this cavity. He adds, that 
the bottom of the palate, and the ſides of the chaps, 
are roughened with little points. Theſe two birds eat 
hazel-nuts; but the former breaks them, and the 
latter pierces them: they feed alſo on acorns, wild 
berries, the kernels of pine-tops, which they pluck 
dextrouſly, and even inſects. And laftly, like the 
. " other jays, the magpies, and the jackdaws, they con- 
ceal hat they cannot conſume. 

Beſides the brilliancy of the plumage, the nuteracker 

is remarkable for the triangular white ſpots * 05 
3 : pr 
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ſpread over its whole body, except the head. Theſe 
ſpots are ſmaller on the upper part and broader on the 
breaſt ; their effect is the greater, as they are contraſted 
with the brown ground. Theſe birds are moſt com- 
mon in Auvergne, Savoy, Lorraine, Franche Comptẽ, 
Switzerland, the Bergamaſque, in Auſtria in the 
mountains which are covered with foreſts of pines. 
They alſo occur in: Sweden, though only in the ſouthern 
parts of that country. The people in Germany call 
them Turkey birds, Italian birds, African birds ; which 
language means no more than that they are foreign. 

Though the nutcrackers are not birds of paſſage, 
they fly ſomerimes-from the mountains to the plains, 
| Friſch ſays, that flocks of them are often obſerved to 
accompany other birds into different parts of Germany, 
eſpecially where there are pine foreſts. But in 1754 
great flights of them entered France, particularly Bur- 
gundy, where there are few pines ; they were ſo fati- 
gued on their arrival, that they ſuffered themſelves to 
be caught by the hand. One was killed in the month 
of October that ſame year at Moſtyn in Flintſhire, 
which was ſuppoſed to have come from Germany. 
We may remark, that that year was exceedingly arid 
and hot, which mutt have dried up moſt of the — 
and have much affected thoſe fruits on which the nut- 
crackers uſually feed. Beſides, as on their arrival 
they ſeemed to be famiſhed, and were caught by all 
forts of baits, it is probable that they. were conſtrained 
to abandon their retreats for want of ſubſiſtence. - 


Þ:- =, Ea ih. Cut. Soca 


w c 


at One of the reaſons, it is ſaid, why the nutcrackers 
* do not ſettle and breed in the inviting climates, is the 
Id perpetual war waged againſt them by the proprietors 

ck of the woods, for the injuries which they commit on 
be the large trees, by piercing the trunks, like the wood- 
* peckers, Part of them is ſoon deſtroyed, and the reſt 


i forced to ſeek an aſylum in the deſert foreſts. Nor 

is this the only circumſtance in which they reſemble the 

voodpeckers; they neſtle, like them, in the holes of 
1 trees, 
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for the middle quills of the tail are alſo worn near the 
end, which ſhews that they, as well-as the woodpeck- 
ers, clamber upon trees. In ſhort, nature ſeems to 
have placed the nutcrackers between the woodpeckers 
and the jays; and it is fingular, that Willoughby has 
given them this preciſe arrangement in his Ornitho- 
logy, though his deſcription ſuggeſts no relation be- 
tween theſe ſpecies. 

The iris is of a hazel-colour ; the bill, the feet, 
and the nails, black; the noſtrils round, ſhaded with 
whitiſh feathers, ſtraight, ſtiff, and projecting; the 
feathers of the wing and tail are blackiſh, without ſpots, 
but only terminated for the moſt part with white; 
though there are ſome varieties in the different in- 
dividuals, and 'in the different deſcriptions, which 
ſeem to confirm the opinion of Klein with regard to 
the two races or varieties, which he admits into the 
ſpecies of the nutcrackers. 

We cannot find, in writers of natural hiſtory, any 
details with regard to their laying, their incubation, the 
training of their young, the duration of their life, &c. 
for they haunt inacceſſible ſpots, where they enjoy un- 
diſturbed repoſe. Specific character of the nutcraker, 
corvus-caryocatattes, Linn.---< It is duſky, dotted with 


White, its wings and tail black; the tail-quills white 
at the tip, the middle ones worn at the tip.” It is 


thirteen inches long. It inhabits Europe and the 


north of Aſia, but very ſeldom appears in Great 


Britain. 

Synonymes.---Le caſſe-noix; Buff. Corvus cary- 
ocatactes, Linn. and Gmel. Nucifraga, Briſſ. Cary- 
ocatactes, Geſner, Ray, and Will. Merula faxatilis, 
Aldrov. This bird was unknown to the Greeks, tho 
Geſner has formeda compound Greek name, Ju, 


from agua, a nut, and Huw, t0 kill; in Latin it is called 
 nucifraga, ofſifragus; and by ſome turds ſaxatilis, pics 


abietum guttata (flone-thruſh, or ſpeckled pine- dieß 
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| pie); in Turkiſh, garga; in German, nuſs-bretſcher, 


nuſkraehe (nut crow,), tannen heyer (fir-jay), ftein- 
beyer, wald-ftarl (wood-ftire), tarkiſcher- holft-ſchreyer 
(the Turkiſh foreft-brawler) ; in Poliſh, ket, grabu- 
A; in Ruſſian, koſtobryz; in French, pie grivelee. 


The newly-diſcovered ſubjects in this genus, which 


have not yet appeared in books of ornithology, are 
as follow: The South- ſea raven, corvus Auſtralis. 
New Caledonian crow, corvus Caledonicus. Pacific 
crow, corvnus Pactificus ; from the iflands in the Pacific 
Ocean. Tropic raven, corvus Tropicus; from the 
iſtand Owhyhee. Steller's crow, corvus Stelleri ; from 
Nootka Sound. It bears a fort of creſt. White- 
eared jay, corvus auritus; from China. Purple- 


headed jay, cor uus pur puraſcens; from China. Macao 


crow, corvas ſinenſis. Rufous crow, corvus rufus ; 
from China. African crow, corvus Africanus. It is 


brown, and ſomewhat creſted. 


CORACIAS, Taz ROLLER. 


1 genus contains ſeventeen ſpecies, beſides va- 
rieties; they are diſperſed over the whole globe, 


and are remarkable for their ſhort legs. This tribe is 
nearly related to the crows, and hence ſtiled by Lin- 


næus, coracias, a word applied by Ariſtotle to what is 
now known by the name of the chough, or Corniſh 
crow. Their diſtinguiſhing characters are as follow: 
Bill knife-ſhaped, curved at the tip, bare of feathers 
at the baſe. Tongue cartilaginous and bifid. Feet 
ambulatory, 


THE GARRULOUS ROLLER. 

THE names of Straſburg jay, ſea-mappie, birch- 
nagpie, and German parrot, which this bird has re- 
ceived in different countries, have been applied at ran- 
dom from popular and ſuperficial analogies. We need 
only view the bird, or even a good coloured figure of 
it, to be convinced that it is not a parrot, though there 
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3 NATURAL HISTORY 


is a mixture of green and blue in its plumage ; and a 
cloſer examination will inform us that it is neither a 
magpie nor a jay, though it chatters inceſſantly like 
theſe birds. Its appearance and port are different; its 
bill is not ſo thick; its legs much ſhorter in proportion, 
ſhorter even than the mid- toe; its wings longer, and 
its tail entirely of a different ſhape, the two outer 
quills projecting more than half an inch (at leaſt in ſome 


individuals) beyond the ſix intermediate ones, which 


are all equal in length. It has alſo a kind of wart be- 
hind the eye, and the eye itſelf is ſurrounded with a 
ring of yellow naked ſkin. It is a bird of paſſage, 
and performs its migrations regularly once 2 in 
the months of May and September. It is found in 


Sweden and in Africa; but we muſt not ſuppoſe it 
ſettled in the intermediate regions. It is unknown in 
many parts of Germany, France, and Switzerland, 
&c. We may therefore conclude that, in its paſſage, 


it moves only in a narrow zone, from Smoland and 


Scania to Africa. There are points given to mark 
nearly its tract through Saxony, Franconia, Suabia, 
Bavaria, Tirol, Italy, Sicily, and, laſtly, the iſland of 


Malta, which is a ſort of general rendezvous for all 


the birds that croſs the Mediterranean. The one diſ- 


cribed by Edwards was killed on the rock of Gibraltar, 
whence it could wing its lofty courſe to the African 
ſhore. It is ſeen ſometimes in the vicinity of Straſ- 
burg, and even in Lorraine, and in the heart of France; 
but theſe are probably young ones, which ſtray from 
the main body. - In os M TOs 
The roller is more wild than the jay or the magpie: 
it ſettles in the- thickeſt and the moſt ſolitary woods; 
nor has it ever been tamed or taught to ſpeak. Its 


plumage is beautiful; it has an aſſemblage of the fineſt, 


ſhades of blue and green, mixed with white, and 
heightened by the contraſt of duſky colours. But a 
good figure is ſuperior to any deſcription. . The young 
do not aſſume the delicate azure tilll the ſecond year; 
whereas 
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OF B1RD'S 371 
whereas the jays are decorated with their moſt beauti- 
ful feathers before they leave the neſt.” The rollers 
build, when it is in their power, on birches; and it 1s 
only when they cannot find theſe that they make uſe of 
other trees. But in countries where wood is ſcarce, 
as in the ifland of Malta and in Africa, they form their 


neſt, it is ſaid, on the ground. If this be a fact, it 


would follow, that the inſtincts of animals can be mo- 
dified by fituation, climate, & e. Theſe birds are often 
ſeen in company with the wood-peckers and crows, in 
the tilled grounds near the foreſts. They pick up the 


{ſmall ſeeds, roots, and worms, which the plow throws 


to the ſurface, and even the grain that is lately ſown. . 


When this ſupply fails them, they have recourſe to 
wild berries, caterpillars, graſshoppers, and even frogs. 
Schwenckfeld adds, that they ſometimes devour car- 
rion ; but this muſt be during winter, and only in caſes 
of abſolute want ; for they are in general regarded as 


not carnivorus, and Schwenckfeld himſelf remarks 


that they are very fat in autumn, and then are good 
eating, which can hardly be ſaid of birds that feed 
on fleſh. : 

The roller has long narrow noſtrils placed obliquely 
on the bill near its baſe, and open; the tongue is black, 
ragged at the tip, and terminated towards the root by 
two forked appendices, one on each fide. The wings 
extend twenty-two inches, each conſiſting of twenty 
quills, or, according to others, of twenty-three, the 
ſecond of which is the longeſt of all; and it is ob- 
ſerved, that wherever theſe quills are black on the out- 
fide, they are blue beneath. V 

Aldrovandus, who ſeems to have been very well ac- 
quainted with theſe birds, and who lived in a country 
which they inhabit, aſſerts that the female differs much 
from the male, its bill being thicker, and its head, 
neck, breaſt, and belly, of a cheſnut colour, bordering 
on aſn- grey, while the correſponding parts in the male 
are of the colour of the beryl, with different reflee- 
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1 NATURAL HISTORY 
tions of a duller green. It is very probable that the 
two long outſide quills of the tail, and the warts be- 
hind the eyes, which appear only in ſome individuals, 
are the attributes of the male, as the ſpur in the gal- 
linaceous tribe, the long tail in the peacocks, &c. 
Specific character of the garrulous roller, coracias- 
gerrula, Linn.---< It is ſky- blue, its back red, its 
tail-quills black.“ Its eggs are of a pale green, with 
numerous dull ſpots, and of the bulk of a pigeon's. 
It is very ſeldom ſeen in Great Britain. 
Synonymes. -- Le rollier d' Europe, Buff. Coracias- 
garrula, Linn. and Cel. Galgulus, Briſſ. Coracias- 
cœrulea, Gerini. Garrulus cœruleus, Friſch. In Ger- 
man, galgen regel, balk-regel, galst regel, racher ; in 
Poliſh, æraſta; in Swedith, /panſe-kraſea. It has. 
alſo the following names in Germany: beiden eiſter, 


| xugel-elſcer, mand-!-krae, deutſcber papagey, birk-beber ; 


1, e. heath-magpie, ball-magpie, almond-crow, Ger- 
man popinjay, birch- jay. 


TE ABYSSINIAN ROLLER. 
THIS bird is, in its plumage, much like the Eu- 
ropean roller; only its colours are more lively and 
brilliant, which muſt be aſcribed to the influence of a 
drier and hotter climate. On the other hand, it re- 
ſembles the Angola roller, by the length of the two 
ſude feathers of its tail, which project five inches be- 
yond the reſt, The point of its upper mandible is 


very hooked, Syngnyme.---Coracias Abyflinica, Gmel. 


The Senegal roller may be conſidered as a variety 
of that of Abyſſinia. The chief difference between 
them is, that in the Abyſſinian bird the orange colour 
of the back does not extend, as in that of Senegal, 
io far as the neck and the hind part of the head: a 
difference which would not be ſufficient to conſtitute 
two diſtin ſpecies, eſpecially. as they belong to nearly 
the fame climate, as the two. lateral quills are double 
the length of the intermediate ones, as in both the 
1 | wings 


O:F;,,BIR-PD-S.- - 373 
wings are ſhorter than thoſe of the European roller ; 
and laſtly, as they are alike in the ſhades, the luſtre, 
and the diſtribution, of their colours. This is the 
caracias ſenegalenſis of Gmelin, the ſwallow-tailed Indian 
roller of Edwards, the Senegal roller of Latham, and 
the /haga-rag of Dr. Shaw. | 


Tus ANGOLA ROLLER, anD THE MIN- 
DANAO ROLLER. | 


THESE two rollers reſemble each other ſo exactly, 


that it is difficult to ſeparate them, That of Angola 
is diſtinguiſhed from the other only by the length of 
the exterior quills of its rail, which is double that of 
the intermediate ones, and by ſlight variations of co- 
Jour. They are bath nearly of the bulk of the Eu- 
ropean roller, have the ſame general ſhape, its bill 
ſomewhat hooked, its naked noftrils, its ſhort legs, 
its long toes, its long wings, and even the colours of 
its plumage, thaugh differently diſtributed : they are 
always blue, green, and brown, which are ſometimes 
diſtinct, ſometimes mixed, melted together, forming 
many intermediate ſhades, and having various reflec- 
tions. The bluiſh green, or ſea green, is however 
ſpread on the crown of the head; the brown, more or 
leſs intenſe, and more or leſs greeniſh, covers all the 
fore-part of the body, with ſome tints of violet on the 
throat; and the blue, the green, and all the ſhades 
which ariſe from their mixture, appear on the rump, 
the tail, the wings, and the belly: only the Mindanao 
roller has under its breaſt a kind of orange tincture, 
which is not found in that of Angola. 1 
To this opinion it will be objected, perhaps, that 
the kingdom of Angola is at a great diſtance from 
Bengal, and ſtill farther from the Phillippines. But 
is it impoſſible, or is it not natural, that theſe birds 
ſhouid be ſpread: through the different parts of the 
ame continent, or the neighbouring iſlands, which 
are connected with it perhaps by the continua * 
| e 
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the fame chain, eſpecially in climates fo nearly alike ? 
Beſides, we cannot always expect the moſt ſcrupulous 
exactneſs in thoſe who import the productions of fy. 
reign countries; and the intercourſe of European 
veſſels with the various regions of the globe is fo ex- 
tenſive and multiplied, that a bird found in the Eaſt 
Indies might have been carried to Guinea, and after. 
wards imported as a native of Africa. But, ſhould 
we aſcribe the ſlight differences between the roller of 
Mindanao and that of Angola to the effect of age, we 
muſt reckon the latter the older; or, if we impute 
them to the diſtinctions of ſex, we muſt conſider it as 
the male: for we know that in the rollers, the fine co- 
Jours of the feathers do not appear till the fecond year; 
and it is a general principle, that in all birds, the male, 
when it differs from the female, is diſtingutſhed by an 
exuberance of growth, or a ſuperior richneſs of plu- 
mage. Specific character of the Angola roller, which 
is the coracias-caudata of Linnæus, and the long- failed 
roller of Latham: It is ſomewhat fulvous; be- 
low, cœrulean; the neck ſtriated below with pale vio- 
let; the outmoſt quills of the tail very long.“ 
Specific character of the Mindanao roller, which is 
the coracias-bengalenſis of Gmelin; the Bengal pie, or 
jay, of Albin; and the Bengal roller of Latham :--- 
ce Tt is ſomewhat fulvous; below, cœrulean; the neck 
ſtriated beneath with pale violet; the tail entire.” 


TAE ORIENTAL ROLLER. 
THIS bird differs leſs from the preceding in the 
nature of its colours, which are always blue, green, 
brown, &c. than in the order of their diſtribution; 
but in general its plumage is more duſky, its bill is 
alſo broader at the baſe, more hooked, and of a yellow 
colour: and of all the rollers it has the longeſt wings. 
Specific character :* It is green, its throat ſtriated 
with cœrulean: its tail- quills black at the tip. It is of 
the bulk of the jay, being ten inches and a half long. 
, | | Synonymes.— 


©. BUDS: [8 
Synonymes.---Coracias- orientalis, Gmel. Galgulus 
Indicus, Briſſ. Oriental roller, Lath. | | 


Tur MADAGASCAR ROLLER. 


THIS ſpecies differs from all the preceding in ſeve - 
ral properties: its bill is thicker at the baſe, its eyes 
are larger, its wings and tail longer, though the exterior 
quills of the latter do not project beyond the reſt : the 

lumage is of an uniform purple-brown, excepting 
only that the bill is yellow, the largeſt quills of the 
wings black, the lower belly of a light blue, the tail 
of the ſame colour, edged at its extremity with a bar 
of three ſhades, viz. purple, light blue, and dark 


purple approaching to black. It has all the other cha- 


racters which belong to the rollers; ſhort feet, the 
edges of the upper mandible ſcalloped near the point, 


the ſmall feathers which reflect from its baſe, and the 


naked noſtrils, & c-. Synony mes. -Coracias Mada- 
gaſcarienſis, Gmel. re F 


Tux MEXICAN ROLLER. 


THIS is the Mexican black-bird of Seba. The 


colours are different from thoſe which are common in 
the other rollers. The upper part of the body is of 
a dull grey, mixed with a rufous tint, and the under 
of a light grey, with ſome marks of fire- colour. Spe- 
cific character :---< It is of a grey-rufous ; below, and 
on the wings, of a dilute grey, mixed with flame-co- 
lour.” It is much larger than a thruſh. Synonymes.--- 
Coracias Mexicanus, Gmel. Galgulus Mexicanus, Brif. 


Tur CHINESE ROLLER. 
THIS bird has wide noſtrils, and a bill reſembling 


the other rollers; but its feet are longer, its wings 


ſhorter, and conſiſt of a ſmaller number of quills: its 
tail is tapered, and its creſt is very like that of the 
blue Canada jay. In the Chineſe roller, the wing 
conſiſts of eighteen quills, of which the firſt is very 
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376 NATURAL HISTORY 
ſhort, and the fifth longer than the reſt, as in the jay; 
whereas the wing of the other rollers includes twenty. 
three quills, of which the ſecond 1s the longeſt. Spe. 
cific character: It is green; below, yellowiſh- 
white; the tail wedge-ſhaped ; the tip white. It is 
eleven inches and a half long. Synonymes.---Cora- 

cias ſinenſis, Gmel. Galgalus ſinenſis, Brifſ. Chineſe 
ler, Lath. --- | FEE 6: 


Taz CAYENNE ROLLER. 

THIS bird, in the opinion of the Count de Buffon, 
ought not to be ſeparated from the preceding, which it 
is entirely like, except becauſe it is ſmaller, and the 
colours of its plumage different. With regard to the 
inſtincts and habits of theſe birds, we can draw no 
compariſon, though the reſemblance in their exterior 
properties ſeems to denote a radical connection. Spe- 

cific character: It is of a duſky green; below, dirty 
white; the eye-brows white; the upper part of the 
throat ſtriated both ways with black; the tail wedge- 
ſhaped. It is nine inches long. Synonymes.---Co- 
racias Cayanenfis, Gmel. Cayenne roller, Lath. 
The new ſpecies of rollers which have recently been 
diſcovered, are as follow: The Indian roller, coractas 
Indica; from Ceylon. Cape roller, coracia caffra. 
Ultramarine roller, coracias cyanea. Fairy roller, co- 
racias puella ; from India. Blue-ſtriped roller, coracias 
frriata; from New Caledonia. Grey- tailed roller, 
coracias vagabunda; from India, Docile roller, c- 
racias docilis; from the South of Afra, Black roller, 
coracias nigra. African roller, coracias Afra. Black- 
headed roller, coracias melanocephala; from China. 
Obftreperous roller, coracias ſtrepera. It is black; the 
ſpot on its wings, its vent, and the baſe and tip of its 
tail, white. It is very numerous in Norfolk iſland: is 


a filly bird, noiſy and reſtleſs during the night. 
| ©: 5% ORIOLUS, 


ORIOLUS, the ORIOLE. | 

"HIS genus of birds contains fifty-two ſpecies, 

- beſides ſeveral varieties, Their generic charac- 
ters are: Bill conical, convex, very ſharp, and ſtrait ; 
the upper mandible ſomewhat longeſt, and ſlightly 
notched ; tongue bifid and ſharp ;. feet ambulatory.--- 
Theſe birds are found chiefly in America; many of 
the ſpecies are migratory, and have pendulous neſts ; 
they are numerous, and gregarious ; noify and vora- 
cious, ſubſiſting on grain. The orioles are generally 
of a very ſocial diſpoſition. Love, which ſeparates 


ſo many other animals into pairs, in order to propa- 


gate their kind, and fulfil the deſires of nature, ſerves 
only to ſtrengthen the bonds of their union. A great 


number of pairs of ſome of the ſpecies are often ſeen 


upon the ſame tree, neſtling, hatching, and educating 


their young together. They always chooſe one of 
the talleſt trees for conſtructing their neſts, which are 
of a cylindrical form, ſuſpended from the extremity. 
of the higheſt branches, and floating in the air. The 


young are thus in continual motion, as if rocked in a 
cradle. A traveller who walks into the foreſts of thoſe . 


countries, among the firſt ſtrange objects that excite 


his curioſity, is ſtruek with the number of birds neſts. 


hanging at the extremity of almoſt every branch. The 


whole hiſtory of nature does not, perhaps, afford an 


example of a more ingenious and ſucceſsful precaution 
than that of theſe birds, againſt thoſe animals by which. 
they are ſurrounded, and which are hoſtile to their 
kind. In well-peopled and cultivated parts of the 
world, where the feathered: race have more to fear 


from man, they generally avoid this formidable foe, 
by cautiouſly concealing their | habitations from his 


fight. But, in thoſe ſolitary and extenſive foreſts of 
the New World, where man is ſeldom ſeen, the bird 
hangs its neſt up to general view, and is only ſolicitous 
that it be beyond thè reach of thoſe voracious animals 
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who live by robbery or ſurpriſe» With this view the 
- neſt is attached to the depending points of the large 


branches of the banana or plantain trees ; where the 
monkey and ſerpent are ſet zt defiance. On one of 
theſe immenſe trees, ſays Goldſmith, is ſeen the moſt 
various and the moſt inimical aſſemblage of creatures 
that can be imagined. The top is inhabited by mon- 
kies of peculiar fierceneſs, that drive off all others; 
lower down, numbers of large ſnakes twine about the 
vaſt trunk, patiently waiting till ſame ill-fated animal 
come within the ſphere of their activity; and, at the 


_ extremities of the branches hang the dangling nefts of 


the oriole, and other tribes of birds, whoſe delightful 


plumage is variegated. with the moſt exquiſite ſtrokes 


of nature's pencil. | 


TRE GOLDEN ORIOLE. 
THE golden oriole is a roving bird, frequently 


changing its abode. The pair build their neſt on lofty 


trees, and form it with fingular induſtry. They faſten 
to the fork of a ſmall branch long ſtraws or hemp- 
ftalks ; ſome of which, extending directly acroſs, form 


the margin of the neſt; others penetrate through its 


texture; while others, bending under it, give ſolidity 
to the ſtructure. The neſt is thus provided with an 
exterior cover, and the inner bed, prepared for receiv- 
ing the eggs, is a matting of the ſmall tems. of dog- 
graſs, the beards of which are ſo much concealed that 
the neſt has often been ſuppoſed: to be lined with the 


roots of plants. The interſtices between the. outer 


and inner caſe are filled with moſs, lichens, and other 
ſuch ſubſtances, which compact the whole. After 
the neſt is conſtructed, the female drops in it four or 
five eggs, the ground colour of which is a dirty white, 
ſprinkled with ſmall diſtinct ſpots of brown, moſt nu- 
merous on.the ſmall end. She fits cloſely. three weeks, 


and not only retains long her affection. to her young, 


but defends them againſt their enemies, and even ; 8 
| - . againſt S 
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Of. BIERDSH 379 
againſt man, with ſingular intrepidity. The parents 
have been ſeen to dart reſolutely upon the plunderers 
of their brood ; and what is ſtill more remarkable, a 
mother taken with her neſt continued her attempts to 
hatch in the cage, and expired on her eggs. After 
the young are reared, and have We ſufficient 
ſtrength of wing, the family prepares for . 
This commonly happens in the end of Auguſt, or the 
beginning of September. Though they fly rather 
heavily, they probably winter in Africa: for they have 
been ſeen to paſs the iſland of Malta in the month of 
September, and repaſs it in the ſpring; and Thevenot 
ſays, that they migrate into Egypt in the month of 
May, and return in September. He adds, that in 
May they are very fat, and their fleſh good eating. 
The golden oriole is in length about nine or ten in- 
ches, its alar extent ſixteen, its tail three and a half 
long, and its bill fourteen lines. The male is of a 
fine yellow over all the body, the neck, and head, 
except a black ſtreak which ſtretches from the eye to 
the corner of the aperture of the bill, and under the 
throat. The wings are black at the joints; and the 
tail is divided by yellow and black. But the plumage. 
is very different in the two ſexes. Almoſt all that was 
of a pure black in the male, is, in the female, of a 
brown, with a greeniſh tinge; and what was of a 
beautiful yellow 1n the former, is in the latter olive and 
pale brown : olive on the head, and the upper part of 
the body dirty white, variegated with brown ſtreaks 
under the body, white at the tips of moſt of the wing- 
quills, and pale yellow at the extremity of their co- 
verts; and there is no pure yellow, except at the end 
of the tail and on the lower coverts. The young 
males reſemble: the females with reſpect to plumage, 
and the more ſo the tenderer their age. At firſt they 
are ſtill more ſpeckled than the female, and even on 
the upper part of the body; but in the month of 
Auguſt the yellow begins to appear under the body. 
rg | 1 " "Kant 
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380 NATURAL HISTORY 
Their cry is different alſo from that of the old ones; 


ſucceeded ſometimes with a ſort of mewing ; but they 


have alſo a ſort of whiſtling, eſpecially before rain. 
Their iris is red, the bill brown, the infide of the 
bill reddiſh, the edges of the lower mandible ſomewhat 
arched tengthwiſe, the tongue forked, and, as it were 
Jagged at the tip; and the firſt phalanx of the outer 
toe glued to that of the middle toe. When they arrive 


in the ſpring, they feed on grain, caterpillars, worms, 


inſects, whatever i in ſhort they can catch; but they are 
fondeit of cherries, figs, the berries of the ſervice tree, 
peaſe, &c. A couple of theſe birds could in one day 
completely plunder a rich cherry- tree; for they peck 
the cherries one after another, and only eat the ri 

part. Theſe birds have ſometimes ſpread from one 
end of the continent to another, without ſuffering any 
alteration in their external form, or in their plumage; 
for they have been ſeen in Bengal, and even in China, 
preciſely alike. But others have been brought from | 
nearly the ſame countries, which had ſome differences 
in their colours, and which may be reg garded, for the 


- moſt part, as varieties of climate, till more accurate 


obſervations of their inſtincts, their habirs, and manner 


of life, ſhall throw more light on our conjectures. 


Specific character of the golden ortole It is yellow, 
its ſtraps and joints are black, its outer tail-quills yellow 
on the top, black under. It ſeldom or never viſits 

Englan..” 
Synonymes —-Oriolus chlbuls; Linn. and Gmel. 
Oriolus, Bri. Galbula, Ray and Wil. Turdus 
luteus, Friſch, Turdus aureus, Klein. Witwall, 
Will. Tellow- bird from Bengal, 4/5. Golden oriole, 
Penn. and Lath, In Greek, Mg, from its greeniſh 
ellow colour; the female ufs, according to Ælian; 
in modern Greek, ozopzyo;, Or fig-cater; ini Latin it 
has alſo the names chlorion and chloris, beſides chloreus, 
oriclus ; . merula” aurea, turdus aureus, luteus, lutea, 
luuellu, „Ales luridii, Pieces nidum fi 1/pendens, avis iclerus, 
galgalus ; 


OF 1B VR-D $04.7 any 
galgalus ; and Pliny applies theſe four names, galbulus, 
galbula, vireo, vineo ;'in Italian, orzolo, regalbulo, gualbe- 


aro, galbero, reigalbero, garbella, rigeyo, melziozallo, bec- 


quafigo, bruſela; in Spaniſh, oropendula, oroyendola ;; 


in German, ' bierholdt, bierolf, brouder-beroift, byrolt, 


tyrolt, kirſcholdt, gerolft, kerſenrife, goldamſel, goldmerle, 
gut merle, olimerle, gelbling, widdewal, wital; in Swiſs, 
wittewalch. The name oriole is derived from the La- 
tin ditreoias,'-or golden 


Tax CHINESE ORIOLE. 118 
THIS bird is brought from Cochin-China: it is 
perhaps rather larger than the preceding; its bill is alſo 
proportionably ſtronger; the colours of the pluma 
are preciſely the ſame, and every where diſtributed in 


a ſimilar manner, except on the coverts of the wings, 


which are entirely yellow, and on the head, where 
there is a ſort of black horſe-ſhoe, of which the con- 
vex part bounds the occiput, and its branches, paſſing 
below the eye, terminate in the corners of the opening 
of the bill. This is the moſt remarkable diſtinction 
of the Chineſe oriole ; yet there are ſome ſpecimens of 
this bird in which the upper part of the body is of a 
brown yellow. In all, the bill is yellowiſh, and the 
legs black. Specific character of the oriolus Chinenſis: 
It. is yellow, the joints black, but yellow at the 
tips, a black ſtripe on the back of the head.” Latham 
reckons it a variety. Synonymes.---Ortolus Chinenſis, 
Linn. and Gmel. Oriolus Cochinenſis, Briſſ. 


Tur BENGAL. ORIOLE. 


THIS is ſomewhat leſs than the former, but is nearly 
of the ſame proportions and colours, though differently 
diſpoſed, The head hath a rich purple gloſs; the 


throat, and the fore-part of the neck, are entirely 
bdlack, and in the tail there is no black, except a broad 
ſtripe, which croſſes the two intermediate quills near - 
their extremity, and two ſpots placed very near the tips 
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382 NATURAL HISTORY 

of the two following quills. Moſt of the coverts of 
the wings are yellow, the others are parted with black 
and yellow ; the largeſt quills are black where they 
are ſeen when the wings are cloſed, and the others are 
edged or tipt with yellow ; all the reſt of the plumage 
is of the fineſt yellow. 

The female is different; and the front or ſpace 
between the eye and the bill is of a vivid yellow, the 
throat and the fore-part of the neck of a light yel- 
lowiſh caſt, with brown ſpeckles; the reſt of the under 

part of the body is of a deeper yellow, the upper of 
a ſhining yellow; all the wings variegated with brown 
and yellow, the tail alſo yellow, except the two mid- 
uills, which are brown, marked with a yellowiſn 
ngle, and tipt with yellow. Synonymes.-- Oriolus 
'melanocephalus, mel. Sturnus lutealus, Linn. Ori- 
olus Bengalenſis, Briſſ. Black-headed Indian icterus, 
Edw. The female is thus deſcribed by the following 
authors. Oriolus galbula, var. 1. Gmel. Icterus 
mederaſpatanus nœvius, Briſ. Mottled jay, Kay. 
— 7 from 3 Ab. Yellow Indian 
Ede. 32 


: 1 Tur INDIAN ORIOLE 


' HAS more yellow than any of the orioles, for it b 
entirely of that colour, except, 1. A ne which 
bends round the crown of the head, and terminates - 
on each fide in the corners of the bill. 2. Some longt- 
tudinal ſpots on the coverts of the wings. 3. A belt 


which croſſes the tail near the middle; the 3 of an 75 


azure colour, but the bill and legs are of a glowing 
bright red. Synonymes.---Oriolus galbula, var. 2. 
Gmel. Orighus Indicus, Briff. Chloris nn, 


Tux ICTERIC ORIOLE. 
BRISSON gave this bird the Latin name Aeru, E 

| — its yellow colour; for the ſame reaſon Scopoli Wn 
termed it æanthornus, or yellow bird; other authors have if 
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called it pica, ciſſa, picus, and turdus. The ſavages 


of Brazil name it guira-tangeima; thoſe of Guiana 


yapou ; the French coloniſts cul- jaune, or yellow-bot- 
tom. The moſt obvious features in the exterior ap- 
pearance of this bird are its long pointed bill, the 
narrow feathers of its neck, and the great variety oſ 
its plumage : not only three colours enter into it, an 
orange-yellow, black, and white, but theſe colours ſeem 
to multiply by their artful diſtribution. The black is 
ſpread over the head, the anterior part. of the neck, 
the middle of the back, the tail and the wings ; the 
orange- yellow occupies the intervals, and all the under 
part of the body; it appears alſo in the iris, and on 
the anterior part of the wings; the black: which pre. 
vails through the reſt is interrupted: by two oblong 
white ſpots, of which the one is placed. at the coverts 
of the wings, the other. on their middle quills. The 
feet and nails are ſometimes black, ſometimes of a lead 


colour. The bill ſeems to have no conſtant colour, 


for it has been obſerved to be in ſome white grey, in 
others brown cinereous above, and blue below; and 
in others black above, and brown below, 

This bird is nine or ten inches long from the point 
of the bill to the end of the tail; and, according to 
Marcgrave, its wings extend fourteen inches, and its 


head is very ſmall. It is diſpetſed through the region 
lying between Carolina and Brazil, and through the 


Caribbean iſlands. It is of the bulk of a blackbird; 
it hops like the magpie, and has many of its geſtures, 
according to Sloane. It has even, according to Marc- 
grave, the ſame cries; but Albin aſſerts that in all its 
actions it reſembles the ſtare; and adds, that ſometimes 
four or five unite to attack a larger bird, which, after 
they have killed, they devour orderly, each maintain- 
ing his rank. Specific character of the oriolus ictericus: 
---© Fulvous ; the head, throat, back, the wing-quilis; 
and coverts, black, with a white ſpot on the wings.” 

L825 3 . i | Syno- 
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384 NATURAL HISTORY 
Synonymes. ---Oriolus i&ericus, Gmel. Icterius, Briff. 
Coracias xanthornus, Scop. Yellow and black pye, 
Cate/by. Banana bird from Jamaica, Albin. Icteric 
oriole, Laib. 1 1 UN | 


Taz MEXICAN ORIOLE. 


I THIS ſpecies hath a long yellow bill; its head is 
all black, and alſo its throat; the tail and wings are 
blackiſh, ornamented with ſmall feathers of a golden 
colour, which have a fine effect on the dark ground. 
Seba reckons it a South American bird, and Briſſon 
ſubjoins that it is moſt common in Mexico. Specific 
character of the oriolus N. Hiſpanie :---< Yellow ; the 
head, upper part of the throat, wing-quills, and tail, 
black; the greater quills of the wings yellow at the tip, the 
lefler all black.” Synonymes.---Oriolus Novæ H iſpa- 
nia, Gmel. Icterus Mexicanus, Bri. The Mexican 
oriole, Laib. 


TR RING-TAILED ORIOLE. | 
THIS bird is called the ring-tail (arc-en- queue), 
on account of a black arch or creſcent with its conca- 
vity turned towards the head, which appears diſtinctly 
on the tail when ſpread, and the more remarkable, as 
this is of a fine yellow colour, which is alſo that of 
the bill and of the whole body; the head and neck are 
black, and the wings of the ſame colour, with a flight 
tint of yellow. Seba received many of theſe birds 
from America, where they are looked upon as ravenous. 
Specific character of the oriolus annulatus :---< Y ellow ; 
the head and neck black, the greater coverts of the 
wings and their quills edged with yellowiſh ; the tail 
blackiſh and tinged.” VVV 
Synonymes.---L'Arc-en queue, Buff. Oriolus an- 
nulatus, Gmel. Icterus cauda annulata, Briſ. Cor- 
nix flava, Klein. e 45 
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Taz JAPACANI ORIOLE. 


THE. japacani has a long pointed black bill, a little 
curved; its head is blackiſh, its iris of a gold colour 
the hind part of its neck. its back, its wings, and its 
rump, are variegated with black and light brown; its 
tail is blackiſh below, and marked with white above; 
its breaſt, its belly, its legs, are variegated with yellow 
and white, with blackiſh tranſverſe lines; its feet 
brown, its nails black and pointed. Specific character 
of the japacani :---* It is black and duſky, below va- 
riegated with white and yellow, with tranſverſe black 
lines, the head and tail blackiſh.*”” Specific character 
of Sloane's little bird: It is yellow, the breaſt 
ſpotted, the head and back marked by ſoft duſky (pots, 
the belly white, the tail and wings duſki, and the 
latter white at the tips.” Synonymes.—-Oriolus ja- 
pacani, Gmel. Luſcinia pullo-lutea, lein. 


TRE BRASILIAN ORIOLE. 


THIS little bird has a round bill, almoſt ſtraight, 


and half an inch long; the head and back are of a 
light brown, with ſome black ſpots ; the tail eighteen 
inches long, and of a brown colour, as alſo the wings, 
which have'a little white at their tips. The orbits, 
the throat, the ſides of the neck, the coverts of the 
tail, yellow ; the breaſt of the ſame colour, but with 
brown marks ; the belly white; the legs brown, about 
fifteen lines long, and yellow in the toes. This bird 
is common in St. Jago, once the capital of Jamaica; 


it lodges generally in the buſhes. Its ſtomach is very 


muſcular, and lined with a thin, looſe, inſenfible, mem- 
brane. Synonymes,-- Oriolus Braſilianus, Gmel. Icterus 
Braſilienſis, Briſſ. Muſcicapa e fuſco et luteo varia, 
Sloane. Brazilian oriole, Laib. 
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Tur NEW SPAIN ORIOLE. 
THIS bird is nearly the ſize of a ſparrow ; its war- 
ble is pleaſant ; the yellow is mingled with other co- 
lours that variegate the whole plumage; and they are 
an agreeable food. Thus ſpecies reſembles in two cir- 
cumftances the former; it lives upon inſe&s and ſeeds, 
and hangs its neſt from the ends of ſmall braaches. 


Synonymes.--Oriolus coſtototl, Gmel. New Spain 
-  onole, Lath. | | | | 


Tux CINEREOUS ORIOLE, 


FERNANDEZ ' confidered this bird as a wood- 
pecker, on account of its long and pointed bill; but 
this character belongs alſo to the orioles. It is of the 
bulk of a ſtare; lives in the woods, and neſtles on 
trees. Its plumage 1s beautifully variegated with yel- 
low and black, excepting the back, the belly, and the 
feet, which are cinereous. It is deftitute of ſong, 
but its fleſh is good; it inhabits Mexico. Specific 
character of the oriolus cinereus :---< It is variegated 
with yellow and black ; its back, thighs, and belly, 
cinereous. Synonymes.,---Oriolus cinereus, Gwel. 
Icterus cinereus, Bri. The grey oriole, Latb. 


Taz RED-WINGED ORIOLE. 


THIS bird is diſtinguiſhed by a fine red mark on 
the anterior part of its wings, which is the more ftrik- 
ing, as it is thrown upon a ground of ſhining gloſſy 
black; for that is the general colour not only of its 
plumage, but of its bill, feet, and nails. There are, 
however, ſome ſlight exceptions ; the iris is white, and 
the baſe of the bill is encircled by a narrow ring of 
red ; the bill alſo inclines fometimes to brown rather 
than black. But the real colour of the mark on the 
wings is not a pure red, according to Fernandez, but 
is tarniſhed with a rufous tint, which increaſes and 

becomes at laſt the predominant colour, Theſe ſome- 
4 | . n times 
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times ſeparate, the red occupying the anterior and the 
more elevated part of the ſpot; yellow, the poſterior 
and lower. It is nearly of the ſize and ſhape of the 
ſtare; its extreme length is eight or nine inches, and 


its alar extent thirteen or fourteen; it weighs three 


ounces and a half. - 
Theſe birds inhabit the cold as well as the warm 
countries: they are found in Virginia, Carolina, 
Louifiana, Mexico, &c. They are peculiar to the 
New World, though one was killed in the environs 
of London; but this had doubtleſs efcaped from its 
cage. They can be eaſily tamed, and taught to ſpeak; 
and they are fond of finging and playing, whether 
they be confined, or allowed to run through the 
houſe; for they are very familiar and lively. The one 
killed near London was opened; in its ſtomach were 
found caterpillars, beetles, and maggots. But in 
America they feed on wheat, maize, & c. and are very 

deſtructive. | | | 
Cateſby informs us, that in Carolina and Virginia 
they always breed among the ruſhes; they interweave 
the points of theſe ſo as to form a fort of roof or ſhed, 
under which they build their neſt, and at fo proper a 
heightthat it can never be reached by the higheſt floods. 
This conſtruction is very different from that of the 
other ortoles, and ſhews a different inſtinct, and there- 
fore proves that it is a diftin& ſpecies. They appear 
in Louiſiana in the winter only, but they are then ſo 
numerous that three hundred have been ſometimes 
caught in a ſingle draw of the net. For this purpoſe 
is uſed a long and very narrow net of filk, in two parts, 
like that for larxs. When they intend to ſpread it, 
fays Le Page Dupratz, © they clear a place near the 
wood, and make a kind of path, which is ſmooth and 
beaten, on which they ftrew a train of rice or other 
grain, and retire to conceal themſelves behind a buſh 
where the drag-cord is brought. When the flocks of 
red-wings paſs over the ſpot, they quickly deſery the 
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SE NATURAL HISTORY 
bait, alight, and are caught in an inſtant.” Specific 
character of the oriolus pbæniceus : It is black, the 
coverts of the wing fulvous.” In North America it 
is ſometimes called the ſwamp black-bird. They ap- 
pear in New- York about April, and retire in October 
to the ſouth. In ſome of the colonies a premium of 
three-pence the dozen was offered for deſtroy ing them; 
and ſeveral farmers had the precaution to ſteep their In- 
dian corn in a decoction of white hellebore before they 
ſowed it. Their neſt is ſuſpended among the buſhes 
and reeds in ſequeſtered ſwamps ; it is ſtrong, covered 
externally with plaſtered broad graſs, and lined thickly 
with bent. The eggs are white, with ſcattered black 
ſtreaks. Synonymes.---Oriolus phoeniceus, Linn. 
and Gmel. Icterus pterophcericeus, Brifj. Scarlet- 
feathered Indian bird, Will. Red-winged ſtarling, 
Cateſby, Alb. and Kalm. Red-winged oriole, Penn. 
and Laib. 


Taz BLACK ORIOLE. 


THE dark colour of this bird has procured it the 
names of crow, blackbird, and daw.---But this 1s not 
ſo deep nor ſo uniform as has been alleged; the plu- 
mage in certain poſitions is of a lack, changing with 
greeniſh reflections, eſpecially on the head, the upper 
part of the body, the tail, and the wings. It is about 
ten inches long, and fifteen or ſixteen acroſs the wings, 
which when cloſed reach to the middle of the tail; 
this is four inches and a half in length, tapered, and 
conſiſting of twelve quills. The bill is more than an 
inch, and the mid-toe is longer than the leg, This 
bird is found in St. Domingo, and is very common in 
ſome parts of Jamaica, particularly between Spaniſh- 
town and Paſſage - ſort. Its ſtomach is muſcular, and 
generally contains caterpillars and other inſects. Spe- 
cific character of the oriolus niger is, © that it is en- 
tirely black.” It inhabits alſo the whole extent of 
North America, They arrive at Hudſon's 17 in 

| | 3 une, 
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June, and fing weetly till their incubation, during 
which they only, made a fort of chuckling. They 


build their neſts with graſs and moſs, on trees at the 


height of eight feer. Their eggs are five in number, 


duſky, and ſpotted with black. After hatching, they 


reſume their warble ; and collect in vaſt flocks to retire 
in September. | 

Synonymes.---Oriolus niger, Gmel. Icterus niger, 
Briſ. Cornix parva profunde nigra, Klein, Black 
oriole, Penn. and Lath. © 


Tur LITTLE BLACK ORIOLE. 


THIS is much ſmaller than the preceding; it is fix 
or ſeven inches long, and its tail, which is ſquare, only 


two inches and a half, and extends an inch beyond the 


wings. The plumage 1s entirely black, but more 
gloſſy and floating, with bluiſh reflections on the head 
and the contiguous parts. It is ſaid that this bird can 
be eaſily tamed, and taught to live familtarly in the 
houſe. Specific character of the oriolus minor Ce It is 
black, the dark colour of the head is mingled with 
cerulean.” Synonymes.---Oriolus minor, Gmel. Leſ- 
ſer black oriole, Lath. | 


Taz BLACK-CAPPED ORIOLE. 


THE plumage of this bird is of a fine yellow, with 
a black cap and mantle. The tail is of the ſame co- 
lour, and ſpotleſs; but the black on the wings is ſome» 
what interrupted by the white which borders the co- 
verts, and again appears on the tips of the quills. Its 
bill is of a light grey, with an orange tinge; and the 
legs are cheſnut. It is found at Mexico, and in the 
iſland of Cayenne. Specific character of the. criolus 
Mexicanus : It is blackiſh ; the upper ſide and the 
head yellow.” Synonymes.---Troupiale a calotte 
noire, Buff, Oriolus Mexicanus, Gmelin. Black- 


crowned oriole, Latham, 
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Ta SPOTTED ORIOLE. 
IHE fpots which occur in this ſpecies are owing to 


this circumſtance, that almoſt all the feathers, which 
are brown or blackiſh in the middle, are edged with 
yellow, more or leſs inclined to orange on the wings, 
the tail, and the lower part of the body. The throat 
is of a pore white ; a ſtreak of the fame colour, which 
paſſes cloſe under the eye, ſtretches back between two 
parallel black ſtreaks, one of which accompanies the 
white above, and the other bends round the eye below; 
the iris is of a bright orange, almoſt red. All theſe 
ive a lively appearance to the male; for though the 
iris is orange alſo in the female, its plumage is of a 
tarniſhed yellow, which, mingling with a pale white, 
produces an unpleaſant uniformity. The bill ts thick 
and pointed, and cinereous; the legs are fleſn- coloured. 
Specific character of the oriolus melancholicus rb It is 
grey, dotted with black, with a white ſtripe on the 
eyes. Latham conſiders the ſpotted oriole as a va- 
riety of this bird. Synony mes. -Oriolus melancho- 
hcus, Linn. and Gmel. Anthornus Nevius, Brif. 
Scomburger, Edw. and Lath. | 


Tax OLIVE ORIOLE or CAYENNE. 

| THIS bird is only fix or ſeven inches long. It 
owes its name to the olive colour which prevails on 
the hind-part of its neck, its back, its tail, its belly, 
and the coverts of its wings. But this colour 1s not 

uniform ; it is darker on the neck, the back, and the 
adjacent coverts of the wings, and ſomewhat leſs fo 
on the tail; it is much lighter under the tail, and alſo 
on a great part of the coverts of the wings, which are 
furtheſt from the back; with this difference between 
the large and the ſmall ſort, that the latter have no 
mixture of colour, while the former are variegated 
with brown. The head, the throat, the fore - part of 
the neck and the breaſt, are of a glofly brown, _— 
T-1. 5 | under 


OT In BS. 
under the throat, and inclining to orange on the breaſt, 
and running into the olive colour of the lower part of 


the body. The bill and legs are black; the wing- 
quills, and the large coverts neareſt the outer edge, 


are of the ſame colour, but bordered with white. The 
ſhape of its bill is the ſame as that of the other 
orioles; its tail is long, and its wings when cloſed do 
not reach the third of the length. | 
Specific character of the oriolus olivaceus : © It is 
olive; the head, throat, and breaſt, duſky ; the wings 
black.” Synonymes.---Oriolus olivaceus, Gmel. 
Cayenne olive oriole, Latb. | 13 


Tux WEAVER ORIOLE. 


THE weaver is widely diſtinguiſhed from the other 
orioles, by the proportions of its bill, tail, and wings, 
and the manner in which it builds its neſt. It is per- 
haps the African repreſentative of the American 
ſpecies. The Comte de Buffon deſcribes two of theſe 
birds, which he obtained from a lady, as follows :--- 
The eldeſt had a kind of cowl which appeared of a 
brown- gold gloſs in the ſun; this cowl diſappeared in 
the moulting during the autumn, leaving the head of 


a yellow colour ; but it again returned in the ſpring, 


and was conftantly renewed the ſucceeding years. The 
chief colour of the reſt of the body was yellow, more 
or leſs inclined to orange ; this was the predominant 
colour on the back, and on the lower part of the 
body ; it bordered the coverts of the wings, their quills, 
and thoſe of the tail, which were all of a blackiſh ground. 

The young one had no cowl till the end of the ſe- 
cond year, and did not even change its colours before 
that time; which occaſioned its being miſtaken for a 
female. Before the change which took place in the 
colours of its plumage, the yellow was of a lighter tint 
than in the old one; it ſpread over the throat, the 
neck, the breaſt, and bordered, as in the other, 
all the quills of the tail and of the wings. hy = 
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3982 NATURAL HISTORY 


back was of an olive-brown, which extended be- 
yond the neck as far as the head. In both the iris was 
orange, the bill of a horn colour, and the legs reddiſh. 
Theſe two birds lived in the ſame cage, and at firſt 
upon terms with each other; the young one ſat 
generally on the higheſt bar, holding its bill cloſe to the 
other, which it anſwered, by clapping its wings, and 
with a ſubmiſſive air. They were obſerved in the 
ſpring to inter weave chick weed in the grating of their 
cage; this was therefore conceived as an indication of 
their deſire to neſtle: they were ſupplied with ſmall 
ruſhes, and they built a neſt ſo capacious as to con- 
ceal one of them entirely. The following year they 
renewed their labour; but the young one, being new 
clothed in the plumage of its ſex, was driven off by 
the other, and obliged to conduct its work alone in 
another corner of the cage: but it was ſtill perſecuted, 
and, notwithſtanding its ſubmiſſive behaviour, it was 
often ſo roughly treated as to be left inſenſible. They 
were ſeparated, and each was intent on building; but 
the labours of one day were often deſtroyed in the 
ſucceeding. A neſt is not the production of an indi- 
vidual. They had both a ſingular kind of ſong; it 
was ſomewhat ſhrill, but very ſprightly. The old 
one died ſuddenly, and the young one was cut off by 
epileptic fits. Their fize was rather ſmall, and their 


wings and tail were proportionably ſhort. 

Specific character of the oriolus texter :---© It is yel- 
Jow ; its head duſky, gliſtening with gold ; the quills 
of its wings and tail blackiſh, and orange at their mare 
gin.” Synonymes.---Le cap-more, Buff. Oriolus 
texter, Gmel. - | 


Tax WHISTLING ORIOLE. 
THIS bird is in general brown above, except the 
rump and the ſmall coverts of the wings, which are 


of a greeniſh yellow, as alſo in the whole under-part 


of the body ; but this colour is duſky below the rz 
1 


7.0.5) V FROIAS. 353 7 
and variegated with ruſty on the neck and breaſt; the great l 
toverts and the quills of the wings, as well as the 145 j 
twelve of the tail, are edged with yellow. But to 1 
form an accurate idea of the plumage of the whiſtler, 10 l 
we muſt imagine an olive tint of various intenſity Wh th 
ſpread over Ki the colours without exception. To 11 
characterize the predominant colour of the plumage 1 


of this bird, therefore, we ought to take olive and not 


Teen, as Briſſon has done. | 

© The whiſtler is about ſeven inches long, and ten or 
twelve inches acroſs the wings; the tail, which is un- 
equally tapered, is three inches in length, and the bill 
nine or ten lines. Synonymes.---Oriolus viridis, 
Gmel, Icterus minus viridis, Briſ, The whiſtler 
oriole, Lath. i 9 | GRE 
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TAE BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 


- THIS bird is about the ſize of a houſe ſparrow, | bi 
and weighing little more than an ounce ; its length is | 1 
fix or ſeven inches, its alar extent eleven or twelve, 
its tail compoſed of twelve quills, and two or three 
inches long, ſtretching more than a half beyond the 
wings when cloſed. A fort of cowl of a fine black 
covers the head, and deſcends before upon the throat, 
and behind as far as the ſhoulders : the great coverts 
and the quills of the wings are alſo black, like thoſe 
of the tail ; but the former are edged with white, and 

the latter tipped with orange, which 1s the broader the 
firther they are from the mid ones, in which it is 
wanting. The reſt of the plumage is of a beautiful 
orange; and the bill and legs are of a lead colour. YE 

The baltimores diſappear in the winter, at leaſt in Wt ul; 
Virginia and Maryland, where Cateſby obſerved them. Wil! 
They are alſo found in Canada, but Cateſby met with 1 
none in Carolina. They 
trees, ſuch as the poplars, the tulip trees, &c. 
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build their neſts on large 4 * 


fix it to the end of a thick branch, and commonly ſup- et 
port it by two fmall/ ſhoots which enter — | q ' 1 
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| Specific character of the oriolus baltimore .: — CC It i is 
blackiſh, the under part of its body, and a fripe on 
wings, fulvous.” The neſt is curiouſly woven of 
tough laments of plants, intermixed with wool, and 
ned with hair. It is. pear-ſhaped, open at top, with 
hole in the fide, by which the young are fed and void 
excrements. In ſome. pa ng North. eee 
it is called, on account of its 1 — — the fiery Kg 
neſt. Synonymes.---Oriolus. baltimore, Linn. and 
Gel. Ifterus minor, Briſſ. Icterus ex.auro nigroque 


yarius, Klein. Baltimore bird, Cate/by, Penn. and Lach. 


Tux SPURIOUS BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 


THIS bird is ſo called becauſe the colours of. i its 
plumage are not ſo lively as in the preceding; and for 
this reaſon it may be conſidered as a degraded race. 
In fact, when we compare theſe birds, and find an exact 
egrreſpondence in every thing, except, in the colours, 

not even in the diſtribution of theſe, but only in 
e different tints. which they allume, we cannot heſi- 
tate to infer that the ſpurious binde, is a Variety ofa 
more generous race, degenerated 15 the influence of 
climate, or ſome other accidental cauſe. The black on 
the head is ſome what mottled, that of the throat pure; 
that part of the hood which falls behind is of an olive 
, Which becomes darker. as it approaches the back. 

{ batever in the preceding was bright orange, is in 

e preſent. yellow, bordering on orange, and more 
vivid on the breaſt and the coverts of the tail than on 
any other place, The wings are brown, but their 
reat coverts Ex their. quills are of a dirty; white. Of 
the twelve tail quills, the two central ones are blackiſh 
near their middle, olive, at their origin, and. yellow at 

their i - the next one on either fide ſhews the 
two. firſt colours. mixed, confuſedly ; and in the four 
fallowing quills, the, two laſt colqurs are melted toge- 
ther. Specific. character of the oriolus ſpurius:— It 
is black, W below, with a Ws zips, on the. 


wings.“ 


— 


* 


— 355 
wings.” In the fate of New-York it uſually arrives 


in May; attaches its neſt to an apple tree, and lays 


five eggs. Synonymes.--Oriolas tpurius, Gmel. Ic- 
terus minor ſpurins, 55 %. Tardus minor guttüte 
igro, Kin. ig 2 RY | | b | * 
Tae BLACK AvD YELLOW ORIOLE. 
. THE principal colours of this bird are conſtant 
black atid yellow, but the dimtribution is not uniform 
(fe ſame, and varies in different individuals. Th 
nate bird hath the great coverts bf the wings neareſt 
the body quite yellow, as alſo all the hind-part of the 


» £ . 


equally arched downwards; the firſt phalanx of the 
outer toe in each foot ſeems to grow into the mid-toe ; 


the tail conſiſts of twelve quills, and the under ſurface 


is white both below the black and the yellow part of 
the plumage. - F 
They ctttuct theilt neſts with graff, irterwe ved 
with horſe hair afhd hogs brifttes; or with vegetable 
3D 2 productions 
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produ uctions which ſupply their place, and they imitate 
the form of a cucurbit fitted to its alembic. The 
neſts are brown on.the outſide, and about eighteen in- 
ches deep, though the interior cavity is ws, a foot ; 
the upper part is thick and prominent for the ſpace of 
half a foot; and here they are ſuſpended from the 
extremities of ſmall branches. Sometimes four hun- 
dred of theſe neſts have been ſeen at once hanging in a 
fingle tree; and, as they hatch thrice a-year, the mul- 
tiplication muſt be prodigious. This inſtinct of neſt- 
ling in ſociety on the fame tree, marks ſome. analogy 
to our daws. 

Linnæus and Gmelin conſider the bird deſcribed in 
this article as different from the jupujuba of Marc- 
grave, and form it into a new ſpecies under the name 

of oriolils h,emorrhous, the red-rumped oriole of Latham. 
Its ſpecific character, Black, with a ſcarlet rump.” oy 

Synonyme.—Oriolus perſicus, var. 1. Gmel. 


Tur GREEN ORIOLE. 


II is larger than the preceding; its bill is thicker 
at the baſe, and longer; and its legs, though till as 
ſhort, would appear to be ſtronger. It has been very 
properly named the green oriole, for all the fore-part 
both above and below, and even the coverts of the 
wings, are of that colour; the hind-part is cheſnut ; 
the wing-quills are black, and thoſe of the tail partly 
black, and partly yellow; the legs are entirely black, 
and the bill red. The length of this bird is fourteen 
inches, and its alar extent eighteen or nineteen, Syno- 
nyme. .---Onolus criſtatus, var. 2. Gmel, 


u CRESTED ORIOLE. 


THIS is a large ſpecies. Its bill is proportional 
FALL and firmer than in the. others, but its wings are 
ſhorter. Its extreme length is eighteen inches, its tail 
five, and its bill two, It is alſo diſtinguiſhed from the 
Preceding, by ſmall iexthers, which it briſtles at Nur 
ure 


ia 8 wad 0 
- 


770 1 SI.RDMS TA”: yt 
ſure on the top of its head, and which form a ſort of 
moveable creſt. All the fore- part of this oriole, both 
above and below, including the wings and the legs, 
is black, and the whole of the reſt of a deep cheſnut. 
In the tail, which is tapered, the two middle quills are 
black, like thoſe of the wings, but all the lateral ones 
are yellow; and the bill is of the fame colou. 

Specific character of the oriolus criſtatus : It is 
very black, its top ſomewhat creſted by ſome elongated 
feathers.” Synonymes.—-Oriolus criſtatus, G mel. An- 
thornus maximus, Pallas. Creſted oriole, Latbz. 

Txz -LOUISIANIAN, ORI OLE. 
. WHITE, and changing violet, ſometimes mixed 


together, ſometimes ſeparated, are all the colours of 


this bird. Its head is wllite, and alſo its ti, belly, 
and rump; the.. feathers: of the wings and of the tail 
are of a waving violet, and edged with white; the reſt 
of the plumage is dyed with a mixture of theſe colours. 
It is moſt common in Louiſiana; its whole length is 
ten inches, and its wings when cloſed reach to the mid 
dle of the tail, which is ſomewhat tapered.” Syne- 


nymes.--- Oriolus Ludovicianus, Gmel. White: headed 


+ 44 


A 


oriole, - Penn, and Lab. 


TE .BONANA ORI OLE. 

IHE ſubject of this article has its plumage painted 
with three colours, applied in large bodies. Reddiſni- 
brown, which is ſpread over all the fore- part of the 
bird, on the head, the neck, and the breaſt. A velvet 


black on the back, the feathers of the tail, thoſe of 


the wings, and their great coverts, and even on the 
bill and the legs. Deep orange on the ſmall coverts of 


the wings, the rump, and the coverts of the tail. All 


theſe colours are more obſcure in the female. 


The length of the bonana is ſeven inches, its bill fix 


lines, its tail above three inches; its wings hen ſpread 
megſure eleven inches, and when cloſed extend to the 


middle 
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388 NATURAL HISTORY 
Middle of the tail, or beyond it. This bird is foithd 
* Martinieo, arid abounds in Cayenne. They conſtruct 
peutious kind of neſt, reſembling the quarter of a 
Now globe; and ſew it under the large leaf of a 
banatia, which ſhelters the neſt, and forms à part of it; 
the reſt confifts of the fibres of the leaves. It is their 
attachment to the banimactree, that has given them 
_ - Specific character of the ori0/vs bomdhia+-<-< It is 
falvoygy. its head and breaſt cheſnut, its back and the 
uills of its wings and tail, black. Synonymes. 
Oriolus bonana, Linn. and Gmel. Xanthornus, Briſſ. 
Turdus minor varius; Men. Bonana bird, Broton 

n v In $4045: 0 

Te LESSER BONANA GRIOLE. 
TIE male and female of this ſpecies Have a jargon 
gearly : like our magpie. They ſuſpelſd their neſts, 
Phil are of à purſe ſhape,” from the extfemity of 
mall branches but they chooſe” the branches that are 
long and naked; and ſelect the trees that are ſtunted 
and M- farmed and lean over the courſe of a river. 
E i alio fit that theſe neſts art ſubdivided into com- 
1 for the ſeparate farftilies, whichchath not 
obſerved in the other ſpecies. Briſſon ſuppoſes 
it to be the ſamè n the aybefjütol of Fernandez, 
weh hos indeed the fame fize, and its plumage com- 
palſetii of: blacky yellow, and white. But Fernandez 
nothing ef tht Giſtribution of theſe colours, nor 
furniſhes any property charicteriſtle of the ſpecies. 
Tbeſe birds e exceedingly Gäfty, and difficult to 
enſnare. They are ttenely of the fe of 4 lark; their 
length ciglitindhes; their alar eutent twelve or thirteen, 
the tail three ar four inches, ànd tapered; ſtretching 
more than half Beyond the eieſed wings. Fhe prin- 
Spal ehlours are yellow and black.” In fig. 1. the black 
i ſpread over the throat, the bill; and the ſpace between 
that and tho eye, the gat coverts, and the — 
" | x 


the wings, and of the tail, and the legs; all the reſt 


is yellow. But we muſt — that the middle quills 
and the great coverts 2 the wings are edged with 
White, and the latter ſometimes entirely white. In 
58 N of the ſmall coverts of the wings, the 

and the belly, as, far as the tail, are yellow, 
_ = alt black. 

Specific character of the er bonaug bird ee Is 
18 yellow-; U the — part of its throat, its tail, and 
— Fynonymes.--Le 
aune —.— Buff. Qriolus xanthoraus, Lins, 
2 Gmel. Xanthornus Mexicanus, Brifſ. © 


Tas HANG-NEST ORIOLE. 


THIS bird is in every reſpeR ſmaller than the bas 
nana, being. only ſix inches 1 in length, and nine acroſs 
the wings; its plumage is different, and it conſtructs 
its neſt in another 
from the extremity. of ſmall branches _ a thread 
which they ſpin out of a ſubſtance that they extrach 
from a paraſite plant, called old man's beard, which 
many have-miſtaken for horſe-hair. The baſe of the 
bill is whitiſh, and. encircled. by a black ring; the crown 
of. the head, the neck, the back, and the tail, are of 
light brown, or rather reddiſh grey; the wings of a 

eep brown, variegated with white feathers; the lower, 
part of the: tail marked in its middle with a black. line; 
the ſides of the neck, the breaſt, and the belly, of the 
colour of a dead leaf Theſe birds haunt the woods, 
and haye an agreeahle ſong . They feed on infects. d 
worms, for fragments of theſe are found in their giz 

zard or ſtomach, which is not muſcular. Their es 
is divided into à great number of: lobes; and of a 
blackiſh colour. Synonyms. Called: alſo the wwerghy 
Picket, and American hangrneſt, It is the oriolus ni- 
dipendulus o 


bow and th Spaniſh nighringas of Slaans., 


* 


Tus 


petit cul. 


e. It is a ſort of bag, ſuſpended 


Gmelin; the i Hp oriole of La- 
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TRE GOLDEN-HEADED ORIOLE. 
IN this bird the crown of its head, the ſmall coverts 
of its tail, thoſe of the wings, and the lower part of 
the thigh, are a beautiful yellow, the teſt of the body 
entirely black or blackith : it is about eight inches long, 
twelve inches acroſs the wings, the tail conſiſting of 
layers, containing twelve quills, each four inches long. 
Synonymes. - Oriolus chryſocephalus, Linn. and 
Enel. Xanthornus icterocephalus Amerieanus, Brif; 
Golden headed oriole, Laib. 

TE YELLOW-WINGED ORIOLE. 
THE plumage of this bird is alſo black, except a 
remarkable yellow ſpot on the coverts of the wings: it 
has twelve quills in the tail, which is tapered, as in 
the leſſer bonana, but ſomewhat longer. Synonymes. 
—Oriolus Cayanenfis, Linn. and Gmel. -Xanthornus 
Cayanenfis, Bri. Yellow-winged pye, Ed. Yel 

lo. winged oriole, Lath. - © — 

Tux YELLOW-CAPPED- ORIOLE. 
THESE are Cayenne bonanas, which have a black 
lumage, and, a fort of yellow cap that covers the 
head and part of the neck, but deſcends lower before 
than behind. A black ſtreak ſtretches from the noſtrils 
to the eyes, and turns round the bill. Its ſize is about 
{even inches long, and eleven acroſs the wings. Syno- 
nymes. Les coiffes jaunes, Buff, Oriolus icteroce- 
phalus, Linn. and Gmel. Xanthornus i&erocephalus 


Capunenfs, Briſ: Yellow-headed farling, E. 


TI OLIVE ORIOLE or LOUISIANA. 


T IIS bird is diſtinguiſhed by its peculiar olive 


tinge in the plumage, eſpecially on the upper part of 
the body; but this colour is not always uniform; it is 
tinQured with grey on the erown of the head, and with 
brown behind the neck, on the back, the — 

. | | 5 the 
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the wings, and the tail; with a light - brown on the 
rump and the origin of the tail; and with yellow on 
the flanks and the thighs, and the large coverts and 
quills of the wings, whoſe fundamental colour is 
brown, are edged with yellow. All the und-t-part of 
the body is yellow, except the throat, which is orange ; 
the bill and the legs are of a cinereous brown. This 


bird is nearly of the fize of a houſe ſparrow ; its length 


fix or ſeven inches, its alar extent ten or eleven inches. 
The bill is near an inch long, and the tail more than 
two; it is ſquare, and conſiſts of twelve quills. The 
firſt quill is the ſhorteſt of the wing, and the third and 
fourth the longeſt. Specific character of olive oriole: 
»-< Tt is of a duſky olive, below yellow.” Syno- 
nymes.---Oriolus capenſis, Gmel. Xanthornus capitis 
bonæ ſpei, Briſſ. Olive oriole, Laib. 


THIS ſpecies was very lately introduced from 
China, and appears much to reſemble the bonanas. 


The fides of its bill are compreſſed, but not ſcallopped 


like thoſe of the bonana; and Daubenton the younger 
has properly given it a diſtinct name, as being really 
different from the preceding, though it connects the 
common chain. Its head, its neck, origin of its 
back, and its breaſt, are of aſh-grey, and this colour 
acquires a deeper hue as it approaches the back; the 
reſt of the body, both above and below, is white, as 
alſo the coverts of the wings, whoſe quills are of a 
poliſhed ſteel- colour, gliſtening with reflexions that 
play between greeniſh and violet. The tail is ſhort, 
tapered, and parted by this fame ſteel colour and white; 
ſo that on the two mid-quills, the white is only a 


ſmall ſpot at their extremity ; this white ſpot extends 


higher on the following quills, the farther they remove 
from the middle, and the ſteel colour retiring, is at 
laſt reduced on the two exterior quills to a ſmall ſpot 
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near their origin. Synonymes. Oulu ſinenſis, 
Gmel. Kink oriole, Lath. 


Tur STRIPED- HEADED ORIOLE. 


+ THIS bird has been regarded by ſome as 2 ſpecies 
| of blackbird; but is not 15 large, and is of a more 
ſlender ſhape: its bill, tail, and legs, are ſhorter, but 
ies toes longer; its head is brown, delicately. radiated 
with white; its wing-quills are alſo brown, and edged 
with white; all the body is of ag beautiful orange, 
deeper on the upper · part than on the lower; the bill 
and the nails are nearly of the ſame colour, and the 
legs are yellow. Synony mes. Le loriot rayẽ, Buff. 
Oriolus radiatus, Gmel, Oriolus \capite ftriato, Bri 45 
Merula bicolor, Aldrov. 72 
The new ſubjects of this genus lately diſcovered are 
as follow :---The rice oriole, oriolus orizyvorus. It 
is black; its head, neck, and breaſt, of a gloſſy pur- 
ple. It inhabits Cayenne. Ruſty, oriole, oriolus fer- 
rugineus ; from New. Tork. Red oriole, ; oriolus ru- 
ber; from the iſland Panay. Antiguan yellow oriole, 
eriolus flavus ; from Panay and South America. Oo- 
nalaſkan oriole ; oriolus Aoonalaſehkenſis... Sharp-tailed 
Oriole, oriolus caudaculus ; ; from N orth ADs. beer 


GRAC ULA, THE „ GRAKLE. 


PHE diſtinguiſhing characters of this genus are: 
Bill convex, knife -ſhaped, ſomewhat naked at 
the baſe. Tongue entire, ſomewhat enlarged and 
fleſhy. Feet ambulatory. None of theſe birds inhabit 
Europe. There are only twelve ſpecies of grakles as 
yet known; theſe are remarkable for their thick bill 
compreſſed at the ſides; their minute noſtrils placed 
at its baſe; their e ſharp nails; and the middle 
. of their fore toes is connected with the exterior one. 
Linnæus has noticed eight birds in this genus; but 
Briſſon, in his Syſtem, has | no genus Forrelponding 


ON BINDS: ( 


to i but has mingled the different ſpecies of grakles 


among the pies, orioles, and thruſhes, 


Taz RELIGIOSA, ox MINOR GRAKLE. 


THIS bird is ſcarcely larger than a common black - 
bird]; its plumage is entirely black, but more gloſſy on 
the upper-part of the body, the throat, the wings, and 
the tail, with green and violet reflexions. What is 
moſt remarkable, is a double yellow comb, irregularly 


jagged, which riſes on each fide of the head, behind 


the eye; the two parts recline and approach each other, 
and on the back of the head they are parted only by 
a bar of long narrow feathers, which begins at the baſe 
of the bill; the other feathers on the crown of the 
head form a ſort of black velvet. . The tail, which 1s 
gighteen lines long, 1s yellow, but receives a reddiſh 
tinge near the tail ; laſtly, the legs are of an orange 


yellow. The tail of this bird is ſhorter, and the wings 


longer, than in the common blackbird ;. theſe extend 
within half an inch of the end of the tail, and mea- 
ſure eighteen or twenty inches acroſs. The tail con- 
fits of twelve quills, and of thoſe of the wing, the 
firſt is the ſhorteſt, and the third the longeſt. | 
This ſpecies which is found in ſeveral parts of the 
Eaſt Indies, in the Iſle of Hainan, and almoſt every 
ile beyond the Ganges, is remarkable for whiſtling, 
ſinging, and talking well, much better than of the 
parrot genus, and in particular very diſtinct. Its food 
is of the vegetable kind. Thoſe kept in this climate 
are obſerved to be very fond of cherries and grapes : 
if cherries are offered to one, and it does not imme- 
diately get them, it cries and whines till it has obtain- 
ed its deſire. - It is a very tame, and familiar birds 
Specifie character of the gracula religioſa :---© It is 
violet black, with a white ſpot on the wings, and a 
naked yellow ſtripe on the back of the head.“ It is 
ten inches and a half long; lives upon fruits, grapes, &c. 
o Synonymes. 
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404 NATURAL HISTORY | 
Synonymes.---Gracula religioſa, Linn. and Ge], 
Mainatus, Briſſ. Minor grakle, Lath. It is allo the 
Indian ftare of Bontius, the corvus javanenſis of Oſ- 
beck, and ſeems to be the merula perfica of Camel, 
(Philoſ. Tranſat. No. 28 5.) This laſt author ſays, 
that * it is a ſonorous and chattering bird, black, but 
naked about the eyes like the ing, but leſs fo.” 


Tur GREAT MINOR GRAKLE. 
THE creſt of this ſpecies is the ſame as in the pre- 
ceding, and the bird differs from that only in fize, 


and in ſlight variations of colour. It is nearly the bulk 


of the jay, and conſequently double the preceding, 
and the yellow of the bill and legs has no reddiſh 
tinge.---We are not informed whether the creſt of theſe 
grakles is ſubject to change of colour, according to 
the different ſeaſons of the year, and the various paſ- 
ſions by which they are actuated. Thus is the gracula 
religioſa, var. of Linnæus and Gmelin; greater mi- 
nor, of Edwards and Latham. Theſe two birds are 
correctly repreſented in the annexed plate. Edwards, 
in his Natural Hiſtory, informs us that he diſſected 
the larger of theſe birds, and found it to be the fe- 
male; and he rather ſuſpects the ſmaller one to be the 


in ſize. 


male of the ſame ſpecies, notwithſtanding the diſparity 


Taz BALD GRAKLE. 


IN this ſpecies, the upper part of the body is of a 


light filver-grey, the tail and wings darker, each eye 
encircled by a bit of ſkin entirely bare, 'and forming 
an irregular ellipſe, inclined on its fide, the eye being 


the inner focus; .on the crown of the head is a line of - 


blackiſh feathers, which runs between theſe two ſkins; 


the under-part of its body is brown, varied with ſome 


white ſpots ; the naked ſkin which ſurrounds the eyes 


is fleſn - coloured, the bill, the legs, and the nails, 


black. Poivre informs us, that the naked ſkin, ſome- 
| ; times 
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times yellow, ſometimes fleſh-coloured, which ſur- 
rounds the eyes, 1s painted with a bright orange when 
the bird is angry; and this. muſt probably happen 
likewiſe in the ſpring, when the bird burns with a paſ- 
fion as impetuous, but more gentle. It has the name 
of goulin in the Philippine iſlands, where it very much 
abounds, | . 
Theſe birds commonly neſtle in the holes of trees, 
eſpecially on the cocoa- nut tree; they live on fruits, 
and are very voracious, which has given riſe to the 
vulgar notion, that they have only one inteſtine, which 
extends ſtraight from the orifice of the ſtomach to the 


anus. Specific character of the gracula catva:---< It 


is ſomewhat aſh-coloured ; its head naked on both 
fides.” Synonymes.---Gracula calva, Linn. and Gmel. 
Merula calva philippenſis, Briſſ. Bald grakle, Latb. 


Tur CRESTED GRAKLE. 


THOUGH this bird is ſomewhat larger than the 
blackbird, its bill and legs are ſhorter, and its tail 
much ſhorter ; almoſt all its plumage is black, with à 
dull blue tint, but not gloſſy; a white ſpot appears in 
the middle of the wings, and impreſſed on the quills, 
and a little white on the ti 
tal; the bill and legs are yellow, and the iris of a fine 
orange. There 1s a ſmall tuft of long feathers on the 
forehead, forming a creſt, which the bird can briſtle 
up at pleaſure. Theſe birds, which are faid to talk 
and whiſtle extremely well, are very common in China, 
where they are much efteemed, and the figures of them 
are frequently ſeen in Chineſe paintings and paper- 
hangings. | | . 

It is difficult to be brought from China into Europe. 
Its length is eight inches and a half; its wings, when 
cloſed, reach to the middle of the tail, which is only 


two inches and a half long, and compoſed of twelve 
pecific character of the gratula 
criſtatella, Linn. It is black, the Primary wing⸗ 


quills nearly 


equal. 48 


quills 


ps of the lateral quills of the 
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qaills white at their baſe, and the tail- quills at their 
ups: the bill yellow.“ 

Synonymes.---Gracula criſtatella, Linn. and Gmel, 
Merula ſinenſis criſtata, Briſſ. Sturnus crinibus cine- 
reis, &c. Klein. Chineſe ſtarling, or blackbird, £4, 

Creſted grakle, Lath. 


Taz BARITA, oz BOAT-TAILED GRAKLE. 


THIS ſpecies is about the ſize of a cuckow. The 
bill is ſharp, black, and an inch and a half in length; 
the general colour of the plumage is black, with a 
gloſs of purple, eſpecially on the upper parts; the legs 


and claws are black, the latter hooked. There is a 


fingularity in the folding up. of the tail-feathers, which, 

inſtead of forming a plain ſurface at top, fink into a 
hollow like a deep gutter, It always carries its tail ex- 
panded when on the ground, folding it up in the above 
fingular manner only when perched or flying. It in- 
habits Jamaica; and it feeds on maize, beetles, and 
other inſects, as well as on the fruit of the banana. 
It is likewiſe common in North America, keeping com- 
pany with the flocks of the maize-thieves, and red- 
. winged oriole. Theſe breed in the ſwamps, and mi- 
grate in September, after which none are ſcen. 


TAE Q ISCULA, ox BARBADOES GRAKLE. 


THE whole bird is black, but moſt beautifully and 
richly gloſſy with purple, eſpecially on the head and 
neck. The female is wholly of a brown colour, deepeſt 
on the wings and tail. This ſpecies mhabits Carolina, 

2 and other parts of North America, alſo Ja- 
maica. Theſe birds for the moſt part feed on maize, 
whence the name of maize-thieves has been given 
them; but this is not their only food, for they are 
known alſo to feed on many other things. In ſpring, 
won after the maize ſeed is put into the ground, they 
feratch it up again; and, as ſoon as the leaf comes out, 


; 1 4 it up with their bills, root and all; but when 
it 


QFi:B I BD S9 ; 407 
it is ripe they do ſtill more damage, for at that time 
they come in troops of thouſands, and are ſo bold, 
that, if diſturbed in one part of a field, they ſettle in 
another. In New Jerſey and Pennſylvania three-pence 
per dozen was given for the dead birds, and by means 
of this premium they were nearly extirpated in 1750; 
when the perſecution. of them was abated on account 
of the great increaſe of worms which had taken-place 
in the meadows, and which in the preceding year had 
left ſo little hay in New England as to occaſion an im- 
portation from other parts. The grakles were there- 
fore again tolerated, as it was obſerved that they fed 
on theſe worms till the maize was ripe. Theſe birds 
build in trees. They are ſaid to paſs the winter in 
ſwamps, which are quite overgrown with wood, from 
thence only appearing in mild weather; and, after the 
maize is got in, are content to feed on other things, as 
the aquatic tare-graſs, and, if preſſed by hunger; buck: 
wheat and pats, &c. they are ſaid allo to deſtroy, that 
pernicious inſect the bruchus piſi. Their note is pretty 
and ee but their fleſh is not good, a eat. 


© Tas' PARADISE, GRA KIK. 


fil af Ta 


"THIS bird feeds upon inſets, and Gaben 2086 
it it makes is the more conſiderable, as it has a gluttonous 
appetite: the various ſorts of flies and * ne 
its prey. Liks the caxrion Os and magpies, it ho 
of the vermin which "often. hn the e to 
ſuch a degree as to exhauſt them and eyen oceaſion 
death. The patient quadtupeds are glad to get rid of 
theſe, and ſuffer, without, moleſtation, often ten or 


twelve paradiſe grakles to perch on their back at once; 


but the intruders are not content with this indulgencez 
the ſkin. need not be laid bare by. ſome wound; the 


birds will peck with their bill; into the raw fleſh, and 


do more injury than the vermin which they extract. 


They may Ace, be conſidered: as- carniyorous birds, 
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whoſe prudence directs them to attack openly none but 
the weak and the feeble. A young one was known to 
ſeize a rat two inches long, excluſively of the tail, daſh 
it repeatedly againſt the board of its cage, beak the 
bones, and reduce every limb to a pliancy ſuited to its 
views; and then lay hold of it by the head, and al- 
moſt in an inftant ſwallow it entire. It reſted about a 
quarter of an hour to digeſt it, its wings drooping, 
and its air languid; but, after that interval, it ran 
with its uſual cheerfulneſs, and about an hour after- 
wards, having found another rat, it ſwallowed that as 
it did the firſt, and with as little inconvenience. 

This bird is alſo very fond of graſshoppers; and, as 
ie deftroys immenſe quantities, it is a valuable gueſt in 
countries infeſted with theſe inſets,” It is found in In- 
dia and the Philippines, and probably i in the mterme- 
. diate iſlands. THO birds are not ttmorous, and are 

little diſturbed by 1 a muſket. They com- 
monly take — certain trees, or even certain 
tos of trees, often very near hamlets, to paſs the 
night. They alight in an evening in fueh immenſe 
bodies, that the branches ate entirely covered with 
them, and the leaves concealed. When thus afſembled, 
| — — begin to chatter together, and their noiſy ſociety 
troubleſome to their 'neighbours. Yet 
their natural ſong is Rae varied; and extenſive. 
In 2 morning they diſperſe into the fields, either in 

ſmall flocks; er in pairs, according to the ſeaſon. 

They have two — in facceffton every year, the 
firſt being in the middle of ſpring. Theſe turn out 
well, unleſs the ſeaſon be rainy. Their neſts are very 
rude, and they take no precaution to prevent the wet 
from penetrating. They faſten them in the leaves of 
the palm or other trees, and, whenever an opportunity 
preſents, they # cares a hay-loft. Theſe 'birds are 
warmly attached to their you When their nefts 
are about to be robbed, os utter round, and utter 
a ve of — which indicates ther rages and. dart 


upon 


| 5p off » 2 * 
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upon the plunderer. Nor do their fruitleſs exertions 


extinguiſh their affection; they follow their brood, 
which, if ſet in a window or open place, the parents will 
carefully ſupply with food ; 
be deterred by anxiety for their own ſafety. 

The young paradiſe grakles are quickly trained, 


> i eaſily taught to talk. If kept i in the poultry-yard, | 
they ſpontaneouſly mimic the cries of all the 3 
animals, hens, cocks, geeſe, dogs, ſheep, & 


c. and 
their chattering is accompanied with certain accents 


and geſtures, which are very pleaſing. 


Theſe birds are rather larger than the blackbirds ; 
their bill and legs are yellow as in theſe, but longer, 
and the tail ſhorter. The head and neck are blackiſh ; 
behind the eye is a naked reddiſh ſkin, of a triangular 
ſhape, the lower-part of the breaſt, and all the upper- 
part of the body, including the coverts of the wings 
and of the tail, of a cheſnut brown; the belly white; 
the twelve quills of the tail, and the middle quills of 


the wings, brown; the large ones blackiſh, from the 


tip to the middle, and thence to their origin white ; 
which produces an oblong ſpot of that colour near 
the edge of each wing when it is cloſed; and in this 
ſituation the wings extend as far as two-thirds along 
the tall; 

Synonymes,.--Le martin, Buff. Paradiſea triſtis, 
Linn. and Gmel. Gracula triſtis, Lath. Ind. Merula 
Phillippenfis, Brif. 


| The newly-diſcovered ſpecies are, The fetid grakle, 


gracula fatida: it is black; the outſide of its wing- 
quills bluiſh ; a naked bar on its neck: from North 
America. Boat-tailed grakle, gracula banta: it 13 
greyiſh ; its ſhoulders blue; the outſide of its wing- 
quills green : it inhabits the warmer parts of America 
and the Weſt Indies. Egyptian grakle, gracula atthis : 
it is blue-green; its belly ferruginous ; its legs blood- 
coloured: it is of the ſize of a lark; it feeds on inſects. 


Long- billed grakle, gracula congiroſtra; from Surinam. 


Vor. IV. No. 61. 37 Daurian 
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Daurian grakle; gracula ſturna. Yellow-faced gras 
kle; oriolus icterops; from New Holland. 


PARADISEA, In E PARADISE BIRD. 


AS fingular and beautiful genus contains the birds 
of paradiſe, which amount to nine ſpecies. Their 
diſtinguiſhing characters are: Bill covered with a downy 
collar or bridle at the baſe. Flank feathers longer. 
Tail quills, the two upper detached and unwebbed. 
Theſe birds chiefly inhabit New Guinea, from which 
they remove in the dry ſeaſon to the adjacent ſpice- 
iſlands. Their noftrils are ſmall, and covered with 
feathers, and their tail conſiſts of ten quills, of which 
the two mid-ones are webbed only at the root and the 
tip; their feet are large and ſtout ; the middle of the 
fore toes is connected to the outer at the firſt joint. 
The whole of this genus have, till lately, been very 
imperfectly known; few cabinets poſſeſſing more than 
one ſpecies, viz. the greater, or what is called, the 
common bird of paradiſe ; nor has any ſet of birds given 
riſe to more fables, the various tales concerning which 
are to be found in almoſt every writer on ornithology, 


The different ſpecies are as follow ; | 
Tux APODA, ox GREATER BIRD or 
- PARADISE. 


THE reſidence of this bird was faid to be in the 
earthly paradiſe. It was believed by the credulous and 
ignorant, that it lived alone upon the air and the dew; 
hat it had no entrails, nor feet; but remained perpe- 
tually floating upon the air, while ſleeping, as well as 
while awake ; while hatching and laying, as well as 
while procreating its young. Inſtead of a ftomach and 
inteſtines, which, to ſo extraordinary a feeder, would 
have been uſeleſs, the cavity of its abdomen was ſaid 
ta be filled with fat. The truth is, the hunters who 

procure and ſell theſe birds, take out their _ the 
ke 87 | etter 
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better to preſerve and carry them; and perhaps too 


with a view to perpetuate the belief of thoſe fables, 


which they have found ſo beneficial to their trade. 

If any thing could give an air of probability to the 
perpetual flying of the bird of paradiſe, it might be 
its extraordinary lightneſs. A bird no larger than a 
thruſh, ſwelled to an immenſe bulk by its feathers, is 
rendered ſpecifically lighter than any other. About 
forty or fifty long feathers ſpring from each fide, be- 
low the wing, which, mingling with thoſe of the tail, 
augment the apparent fize of the animal, without adding 
hardly any thing to its weight. However well quali- 
fied to ſupport itſelf in the air, the bird of paradiſe is 
unable to direct its flight, either acroſs or in oppoſition 
to the wind; and it is obſerved to prefer thoſe places 

which are moſt ſheltered. | | 

In ſome parts of India, the feathers of this bird 
bring a great price. They are extremely well ſuited 
for the ornaments of dreſs, both by their lightneſs and 
their luſtre. About a century ago, they were employed 
in Europe for the ſame 8 for which thoſe of 
the oftrich are now purchaſed. In India, however, 
they derive their principal value from from certain mi- 
raculous virtues which the priefts have aſcribed to them, 
and which have procured. the animal to which they be- 
long, the title of be bird of God. | 

What renders this bird till more remarkable, is two 
long naked feathers, like threads, that ariſe in the 
uropigium, above the falſe tail already deſcribed. 
Theſe are of an enormous length, extending above a 
foot beyond the longeſt of that large maſs. The head, 
back, and breaſt, of theſe birds, are covered with ſhort 
ſtraight feathers, which, to the touch, are ſoft like 
velvet. They are of different colours, and fo change- 
able in their hue, that they vary continually, according 
to the different points from which they are viewed. 
They are confined in their refidence to a few of the 
Spice-iflands, and New Guinea, Their decided pre- 
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ference of the ſpice trees, has led ſome to believe, that 
they find upon them their favourite food. Linnzus, 
however, aſſerts, that they are inſectivorous, and feed 
moſtly on the butterfly. Their uſual reſidence is in 
the woods, where they are ſhot by the Indians with 
arrows of reeds. . For this purpoſe the Indians have 
a curious method of concealing themſelves in ſmall 
- huts, that are faſtened among the branches of the trees. 
Belon pretends that the bird of paradiſe is the ſame 
with the phœnix of the ancients ; but the countries 
which they inhabit are too diſtant for ſuch an hypo- 
theſis; Egypt being the habitation of the latter, and 
the eaſtern parts of Afia that of the former. There 
does not ſeem to be the moſt diſtant affinity between 
them, excepting the monſtrous fables to which bath 
have given riſe. 
* Marcgrave has inſerted a deſcription of this ſpecies 
in his hiſtory of the birds of Brafil ; but it does not 
appear that any of them were ever ſeen in America, 
unleſs it were thoſe which were tranſported thither by 
the veſſels that trade between Aſia and that continent. 
It is extremely improbable that a bird, ſo little capa- 
ble of directing its flight amidſt a gentle breeze, ſhould 
ever have attempted ſo long a voyage. The bird of 
paradiſe is confined within very narrow limits in that 
continent which it inhabits; and never has ſhewn a 
diſpoſition to go beyond them: it is not to be ſuppo- 
ſed, therefore, that it ſhould ever have attempted to 
croſs the Pacific Ocean. | R 5 
It does not appear that this bird was known either 
to the Greeks or Romans. The ſtriking and ſingular 
characters by which it is ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed 
from all the other tribes of the feathered race, could 
not fail to have been recarded in ſome part or other 
of their writings, had they poſſeſſed but the ſmalleſt 
knowledge of this beautiful genus. | 
I be Portugueſe firſt diſcovered theſe birds in the 
land of Gilolo; and they were known by the 27 
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of birds of the ſun, The inhabitants of Ternate 
called them manuco dewata, © the bird of God ;" 
whence the name manuco diata, uſed by ſome natu- 
raliſts, is derived. According to them, theſe birds 
have no legs; and this error is ſcarcely at this mo- 
ment wholly eradicated. The circumſtance which 
gave riſe to it did not indeed at firſt proceed from an 
intention to deceive, but merely from accident: in 
the parts of the world which produce theſe birds, the 
natives made uſe of them as aigrets and other orna- 
ments of dreſs, and in courſe threw away the leſs- 
brilliant parts ; all the trouble they were at on this oc- 
caſion was merely to ſkin the bird, and, after cutting 
off the legs, the coarſer parts of the wings, &c. to 
thruſt a ſtick down the throat into the body, letting 
an inch or two hang out of the mouth beyond the 
bill; on the bird's drying, the ſkin collapſed about 
the ſttck, which became fixed, and ſupported the 
whole. They had then no more to do than to put this 
end of it into a gold or filver ſocket fitted to receive 
it, or faſten it in ſome manner to the turban, &c. 


By degrees theſe were imported into the other iſles for 


the ſame uſes, and afterwards were coveted by the Ja- 
paneſe, Chineſe, and Perſians, in whoſe countries th 

are frequently ſeen, as well as in many parts of India; 
the grandees of theſe laſt parts not only ornamenting 
themſelves with theſe beautiful plumes, but adorning 
even their horſes with the ſame. Theſe birds are not 


found in Key, an ifland fifty Dutch miles eaſt of Ban- 


da; but they are found at the Arou iſlands, lying fif- 
teen Dutch miles farther eaſt than Key, during the 
weſterly or dry monſoon; and they return to New 
Guinea as ſoon as the eaſterly or wet monſoon ſets in. 
They come always in a flock of thirty or forty; and 
during their flight they cry like ſtarlings. Their note, 
however, approaches more to the croaking of ravens ; 
which is heard. very plainly when they are in diſtreſs 
from a freſh gale blowing on the back of their plu- 
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mape. In Arou, theſe birds ſettle on the higheſt trees, 
eſpecially on the ficus benjamina of the hortus mala- 
baricus, commonly called the waringa tree. The na- 
tives catch them with bird-lime or in nooſes, or ſhoot 
them with blunt arrows; but, though ſome are ſtill 
alive when they fall into their hands, the catchers kill 
them immediately, not knowing their food; then they 
draw out the entrails, dry and fumigate the bodies 
with ſulphur, and fell them at Banda for half a rix- 
dollar each. Flocks of theſe birds are often ſeen fly- 
ing from one iſland to the other againft the wind. In 
caſe they find the wind become too. powerful, they fly 
ſtraight up into the air, till they come to a current 
where it is leſs agitated, and then continue their flight, 
During the eaſtern monſoon their tails are moulting, 
Io that they have them only during four months of the 

weſtern monſoon. | 
Clufius mentions, on the authority of ſome mari- 
ners, who themſelves learned the fact from report, 
that there are two kinds of this bird; the one large 
and beautiful, which inhabits the iſlands of Arou; the 
other inferior to it in ſize and elegance, which is ſettled 
in the country of the Papous, next Gilolo. Helbi- 
gius, who heard the fame in the iflands of Arou, adds, 
that the birds of paradiſe of New Guinea, or of the 
Papous, differ from thoſe of Arou, not only in point 
of ſize, but alſo in the colours of the plumage. I heſe 
authorities, however, . are inſufficient to found any ge- 
neral concluſion. The dried ſpecimens indeed, which 
are brought to Europe, preſent great diverſity of ap- 
pearance; in ſize, in the number and poſition of the 
$eathers, in the colours of the plumage, &c. But, 
in fuch mutilated and imperfe& preparations, it is im- 
poſlible to decide what muſt be aſcribed to the effect 
of age, of ſex, of ſeaſon, of climate, and of other 
accidental cauſes. Beſides, the birds of paradiſe being 
very expenſive articles of commerce, many other birds, 
wich long tails and an elegant plumage, have been 
N 46 3 | paſſed 
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paſſed on the credulity of the public, and the legs and 
thighs pulled off, to conceal the fraud and enhance the 
price. We have already had an example in the para- 
diſe roller, mentioned by Edwards, on which the ho- 
nours of mutilation had been conferred, in order to 
make it paſs for a bird of paradiſe. Specific character 
of the paradiſea apoda of Linnzus :---** The feathers 
on the flanks are longer than the body; the two middle 
tail-quills long and hairy.” 

Synonymes.--L'Oiſeau de paradis, Buff, Paradiſea 
apoda, Linn. and Gmel. Manucodiata, Brifſ, Pa- 
radiſea avis, Cluſius, Seba, Wormins, &c. In Latin, 
apis Judica, avis Dei, parvus pavo, pavo Indicus, ma- 
nucodiata, which the Italians have adopted, manucodiata 
rex, manucediata longa, bippomanucodiata, hirundo ter- 
natenſis: in German, luft- vogel (ſky-bird,) paradiſo- 


fun). 


| Taz KING BIRD or PARADISE. 


THE Indian name of this ſpecies ſignifies the bird 
of God. That given it by the Engliſh writers, had its 
origin in thoſe fables that were propagated by the ſai- 
lors, who retailed the fictions they had learned from 
the ſuperſtitious Indians. One of theſe was, that each 
ſpecies of the birds of paradiſe had its own king, to 
which every individual paid ſubmiſſion and obedience; 
that this king always flew in a higher region of 1 
than his ſubjects, from which he iſſued variou 8 
to them; ſuch as, to go and examine the ſprings 
where he might drin with ſafety, and to taſte of them 
before him. | 
This alleged king of the birds of paradiſe, in man 


circumſtances reſembles the preceding; in more, per- 


haps, differs from it. His head is garniſhed with the 


lame velvet covering; his eyes axe equally ſmall; and 
he has the two filous and naked feathers ſpringing 
from the uropigium, and going greatly beyond E. tail. 


S 


vogel: in Portugueſe, paſſaros de ſol (ſparrow of the 
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Theſe are, however, much inferior in length; and their 
extremity, which 1s furniſhed with webs, forms a curl, 
by rolling into itſelf, and is ornamented with ſpangles, 
ſomewhat like thoſe of a peacock. He alſo has under 
the wing, on each fide, a bunch of ſeven or eight fea. 
thers, which are longer than in moſt birds, but not fo 
long as thoſe of the greater bird of paradiſe, and of a 
different ſhape, for they are edged through their whole 
extent with webs of adhering filaments. The king 
bird is ſmaller, the bill white and long in proportion; 
the wings are alſo longer, the tail ſhorter, and the no- 
ftrils are covered with feathers, 

Cluſius counted only thirteen quills in each wing, 
and ſeven or eight in the tail ; but he did not conſider 
that in a dried ſpecimen theſe might be incomplete. 
The ſame author remarks as a ſingularity, that in ſome 
the two filaments of the tail croſs each other, though 
this might often happen from accident, conſidering 
their flexibility and their length. Specific character of 
the paradiſea regia of Linnzus :---* The two middle 
tail-quills are thread-like, their tip of a creſcent-ſhape, 
and feathery.” apt 1 | 

. Synonymes.---Paradiſea regia, Gmel. Manucodiata 
minor, Briſſ. Rex avium paradiſæarum, Gaza, Seba, 
Clufius, & c. King's bird, Forreſt. King paradiſe 
Lab.. 5 


Tag MAGNIFICENT zi or PARADISE. 


E two tufts, which are regarded as the diſtinc- 
tive chatacter of this bird, appear behind the neck, 
and at 1ts origin. The firſt confiſts of ſeveral narrow 
feathers of a yellow colour, marked near the point 
with a ſmall black ſpot, and which, inſtead of lying 
flat, in the uſual manner, ftand almoſt erect ; thoſe 
near the head at right angles, and the ſucceeding ones, 
with ſmaller inclinations. . 
Under the firſt tuft we perceive a ſecond, which is 
larger, but not ſo much raiſed, and more reclined : it 
N # 


* 


ff.. ERS. 417 
is compoſed of long detached filaments, which ſprout 
from very ſhort ſhafts, and of which fifteen or twenty 
join together, forming ſtraw- coloured feathers. Theſe 
feathers ſeem to be cut ſquare at the end, and make 
angles, more or leſs acute, with the plane of the ſhoul- 
ders. This ſecond tuft is bounded on the right and 
left by common feathers, variegated with brown and 
orange, and is terminated behind by a reddiſh and 
ſhining brown ſpot, of a triangular ſhape, with the 
vertex turned towards the tail, and the filaments of 
the feathers looſe and decompoſed, as in the ſecond tuft. 

Another characteriſtic feature of this bird is, the 
two filaments of the tail, which are about a foot long 
and a line broad, and of a blue colour, changing into 


a lucid green, and taking their origin above the tail. 


So far they much reſemble the filaments of the prece- 
ding ſpecies, but are of a different form, for they do 
not end in a point, and are furniſhed with webs on the 
middle only of the inner fide. 

The middle of the neck and breaſt is marked from 
the throat by a row of very ſhort feathers, diſplaying 
a ſeries of ſmall tranſverſe lines, which are alternately 
of a fine light green, changing into blue, and of a deep 
duck-green. Brown 1s the prevailing colour on the 
lower belly, the rump, and the tail; ruſty yellow is 
that of the quills, the wings, and of their coverts ; 
but the quills have more than one brown ipot at their 


extremity z at leaſt this was the caſe in the ſpecimen 
deſcribed by the Comte de Buffon. 


This bird is rather larger than the preceding; its bill 
is ſimilar, and the feathers of the front extend over 


the noſtrils, which they partly cover : yet this is incon- 
ſiſtent with the character that has been eſtabliſhed of 
theſe birds by Briſſon. The feathers of the head are 


ſhort, ſtraight, cloſe, and very ſoft to the touch. They 


form a ſort of velvet of a changing colour, as in al- 
moſt all the birds of Paradiſe, and. of a browniſh 
ground. The throat is alſo covered with velvet fea- 
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as NATURAL HISTORY 
thers ; buttheſeareblack, with golden- green reflections. 
Specific character of the paradiſaa magnifica :-* It 
is ſcarlet above; the upper part of its throat green, 
with golden creſcents ; the neck bearing a bunch of 
ellow feathers.” Synonymes.---Le magnifique de 
la Nouvelle Guinee, ou le manucode a bouquets, Buf. 
Paradiſea magnifica, Gmel. 5 


Tur SUPERB BIRD or PARADISE. 
THE predominant colour of the plumage of this 
bud is a rich velvet black, decorated under the neek 
with reflections of deep violet. Its head, breaſt, and 
the hind part of its neck, are brilliant, with the varia- 
ble ſhades of a fine green; the reſt is entirely black, 
not even excepting the bill. It ſeems to want the fila- 
ments of the tail; but in other reſpects it reſembles 
theſe birds, not only in its general ſhape, and in that 
of its bill, but is alſo related by the identity of climate, 
by the richneſs of its colours, and a certain ſupera- 
bundance or luxuriancy of feathers which is peculiar 
to the birds of paradiſe : for there are two ſmall tufts 
of black feathers which cover the noftrils, and two o- 
ther bunches of the fame colour, but much longer, 
and directed to the oppoſite extremity. Theſe riſe on 
the ſhoulders, and ſpreading more or leſs over the 
back, but always bent backwards, form a ſort of 
wings, which extend almoſt to the extremity of the 
true, when theſe are cloſed. We' muſt add, that theſe 
feathers are of unequal lengths, and that thoſe of the 
anterior ſurface of the neck and the fides of the breaſt 
are very long and narrow. OR | 
Specific character of the paradiſea ſuperba: It 
is ſomewhat creſted with a gold- green; below, it is a 
lively green; the upper part of the throat violet; its 
wings black; its tail blue and ſhining.” Synonymes. 
---Paradiſeaſuperba, Gmel. Superb paradiſe bird, Laib. 
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TRE GOLDEN BIRD or PARADISE. 


IF we adopt the filaments as the ſpecific character of 
the birds of paradiſe, the preſent is entitled to be ranged 
at their head; for, inſtead of two, it has fix, and of 
theſe not one riſes on the back, but all of them take 
their origin from the head, three on each fide, They 
are half a foot long, and reflect backwards. They 
have no webs but at their extremity for the ſpace of 
fix lines, and theſe are black and pretty long. Beſides 
theſe filaments, this bird has two properties which be- 
long to the bird of paradiſe; luxuriancy of feathers, and 
richneſs of colours. | 

The luxuriancy of feathers conſiſts ; 1. In a ſort of 
tuft compoſed of ſtiff narrow feathers, and which riſes 
at the baſe of the upper mandible. 2. In the length 
of the feathers of the belly and of the abdomen, which 
is four inches or more; one part of theſe feathers, 
extending directly, conceals the under-fide of the tail, 
while another part, rifing obliquely on each fide, co- 
vers the upper ſurface of the tail as far as the third 
of its length, and all of them correſpond to the ſubalar 
feathers of the greater bird of paradiſe. 
With regard to the plumage, the moſt brilliant co- 
lours appear on the neck ; behind, it is gold-green and 
bronze violet; before, topaz-gold reſſections, which 
wanton in all the ſhades of green, and derive new luſtre 
from the contraſt with the darkneſs of the contiguous 

rts ; for the head is black, changing into a deep vio- 
let; and the reſt of the body is brown, inclining to 
black, and with reflections of the ſame deep violet. 

The bill of this bird is nearly the ſame as in the o- 
ther birds of paradiſe; the only difference is, that its 
upper ridge is angular and ſharp, while in moſt of the 
other kinds it is rounded. Nothing can be ſaid with 
reſpe& to the feet and the wings, becauſe they were 
extirpated in the ſubject from which this deſcription is 
drawn; a practice which, as we have remarked, is 

| | 1 uſual 
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SS NATURAL HISTORY 

uſual with the Indian hunters or merchants. Specific 
character of the paradiſea aurea :* It is cruſted with 
black; the top, the cheeks, and the upper part of its 
throat, are gliſtening violet; the reſt of the throat, the 
breaft, and the ſpot on the neck, gold-green.” 


Synonymes. ---Paradiſea aurea, Gmel. Gold- vreaſt- 
ed bird of paradiſe. 


Tur BLUE-GREEN BIRD or PARADISE. 


IF this bird has not the luxuriant plumage of the 
reſt of the paradiſe tribe, it has at leaſt the rich colours 
and the peculiar ſoftneſs of texture. Its head is co- 
vered with a beautiful blue velvet, changing i into green, 
and exhibiting the reflections of the beryl. The neck 
is clothed with a longer ſhag, but which dazzles with 
the ſame colours, except that each feather, being of a 
ſhining black in the middle, of a green changing into 
blue only at the edges, there reſult waving ſhades, 
which play ſtill more than thoſe of the head. The 
back, the rump, the tail, and the belly, are blue, like 
poliſhed ſteel, and with very brilliant reflections. 

The ſmall velvet feathers on its forehead project 
forwards as far as the noſtrils, which are deeper than in 
the preceding kinds. The bill is alſo longer and thicker, 
but it is of the ſame ſhape, and its edges are ſcalloped 
in the ſame manner near the point. Six quills only 
are reckoned in the tail, but probably it was not entire. 

In the ſubject on which this deſcription is founded, 
a ſtick was paſſed through their whole length, and 
projected two or three inches out of the bill. In that 
ſimple way, and by extirpating the feathers which 
would ſpoil the effect, the Indians can in an inſtant 
form an elegant ſort of plume with any ſmall bird 
which they meet. But the ſpecimens are thus derang- 
ed, and their proportions altered. On this account it 
is difficult always to diſcover the inſertion of the wings; 
inſomuch that credulity might have aſſerted that this 
| bid * neither feet nor wings. | 
. Specific 


OF BIFRES.: 421 
Specific character of the paradiſea viridis: ce It is 
ſca-green ; its back, belly, rump, and tail, ſteel-co- 
ſoured.“ It is fixteen inches long. Synonymes. --- 
Paradiſea viridis, Gmel. The blue green paradiſe 
bird, Lath. | 
The later-diſcovered ſpecies of this genus are, the 
gorget bird of paradiſe, paradiſea gularis; in length 
twenty-eight inches. The white-winged paradiſe bird, 
paradiſea leucoptera z in length twenty-five inches. 
The white paradiſe bird, paradiſea alba; from the 
Papuan iſlands. 1 Sb 


. TROGON, on Tus CURUCUI. 
(): this genus of birds there are ſeven ſpecies, be- 


fides ſome varieties. Their generic characters are: 
Bill, ſhorter than the head, knife-ſhaped, hooked ſer- 
rated at the margin of the mandibles ; feet, ſcanſory. 
They are natives of the hotteſt parts of America, 
where they live ſolitary in the cloſe ſwampy foreſts, and 
fit on the lower boughs. They take very ſhort flights, 
and ſubſiſt upon inſects; their body is long-ſhaped, 
their feet ſhort, their tail very longs and containing 
twelve quills. 


Tre RED-BELLIED CURUCUIL © 
THIS bird is ten inches and a half long ; the head, 
the whole of the neck and the riſe of the. breaſt, the 
back, rump, and coverts of the upper fide of the tail, 
are of a fine brilliant green, but changing, and, in a 
certain poſition, blue; the coverts of the wings are 
blue grey, variegated with ſmall black zig-zag lines; 
and the great quills of the tail are black, except their 
ſhafts, which are partly white ; the quills of the tail 
are of a fine green, like the back, except the two outer 
ones, which are blackiſh, and have ſmall tranſverſe 
grey lines; a part of the breaſt, the belly, and the 
g 3 coverts 
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422 NATURAL HISTORY 
coverts of the under fide of the tail, are of a fine red; 
the bill is yellowiſh, and the legs are brown. 
Another variety, which appears to have been a fe- 
male, differed in no . except that all the parts, 
rilliant green in the firſt, are 
- blackiſh grey in this, and without any reflections; the 
ſmall zig-zag lines are much more indiſtinct, becauſe 
the dark brown predominates and the three outer quills 
of the tail have, on their exterior webs, alternate black 
and white bars; the upper mandible is entirely brown, 
and the lower pelonilt 3 the red colour is alſo much 
leſs ſpread, occupying only the lower belly, and the 
coverts of the under Rufes of the tail. | 
Their ſeaſon of love commences in April: they 
chooſe the hole of a tree, and line it with the duſt of 
worm-eaten wood; and this bed is as ſoft as cotton or 
down. If they cannot find ſuch duſt, they break 
freſh wood with their bill, and reduce it to powder; 
aud their bill, which is indented near the point, is 
"Tuffictently ſtrong for that purpoſe : it alſo ſerves to 
enlarge the hole, when not ſufficiently wide. They 
lay es or four eggs, which are white, and ſomewhat 
ſmaller than thoſe of a pigeon. While the female 
hatches, the employment of the male is to bring 1 
Plies of food, to keep watch on a neighbouring bough, 


and to ſing. At other times he is ſilent and reſerved. 


The young, at the moment of their excluſibn, are en- 
rely naked, without any trace of feathers, but which 
begin to ſprout two or three days after. Their hea 
and bill appear uncommonly thick, compared with the 
reſt of their body; their legs too ſeem exceſſively long, 
though they are very ſhort when the bird is grown. 
The male becomes filent the inſtant that the brood are 
' hatched; but he again reſumes. his ſong in the months 
of Auguſt and September. They feed their young 


" with worms, caterpillars, and inſe&s. Their enemies 


re the rats, the ſerpents, and both the nocturna and 
diurnal birds of prey; ſo that this ſpecies wo 1 2 
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OF BIRDS. 423. 
facrifice to depredations. After the young are flown, 
and are capable of providing their own ſubfiftence, 

leave their parents, and abandon themſelves to 
thoſe ſolitary habits that diſtinguith their race. 

In ſame individuals the legs are reddiſh, in others 
they are ſlaty blue. It has not been obſerved whether 
this diverſity is occaſioned by age, or reſults from the 
— of ſex. Specific character of the trogon- cu- 
rucui Ce It is gold · green, below fulvous; its throat 
black.” Synonymes. Le couroucou a ventre rouge, 
Buff. Trogon-curucui, Edw. and Lath. Trogon 
Brafilenſis viridis, Briſſ. Tzinitzian, Fernand. Jobnft. 
Will. and Ray. 


Tax YELLOW-BELLIED CURUCUL 


© THIS bird is about eleven inches long; the wings 
when cloſed do not reach quite to the tail; the head and 
the upper ſide of the neck are blackiſh, with reflections 
of handſome green in ſome parts; the back, the rump, 
and the coverts of the upper fide of the tail, are bril- 
hant green, like the thighs ; the. great coverts of the 


wings are blackiſh, with ſmall white ſpots ; the great 


quills of the wings are blackiſh, and the four or five 


outer ones have a white ſhaft; the quills of the tail 
are of the ſame colour with thoſe of the wings, except 


that they have ſome reflections of a brilliant green; 
the three outer ones on each fide are radiated tranſ- 
verſely with black and white; the throat and the under 


ſide of the neck are dark brown.; the breaſt, the belly, 


and the coverts below the tail, are of a ſine yellow; the 
bill is indented, and appears dark brown, as well as 
the legs; the nails are black; the tail is tapered, the 
feathers on each fide being two inches ſhorter than the 
two middle ones, which are the longeſt. 


Specific character of the trogon viridis c Ie I 


gold-green, below yellow; its throat black; a gold- 
green bar-on its breaſt, 2 mene couroucou 
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as NAT URMAL HIS DORT 
aventre jaune, Buf.' Pſittacus viridis, Lim. and Gme], 
Trogon Cayanenſis viridis, Brifſ. | 
Between the red-bellied curucui and the yellow- bel- 
lied curucui lie ſome varieties, which ſome authors 
have taken for different ſpecies. Such, for inſtance, 
is the Guiana curucui, which is only a variety of the 
above ſpecies ; the ſole difference being, that the upper 
fide of the back, which in the one is fine azure, is 
aſh-coloured in the other. Further, the bird repre- 
{ſented by the name of the rufous-tailea curueui of Cay- 
enne, is a variety of the ſame yellow-bellied curucui, 
produced by moulting ; ſince the only difference is 
that the feathers of the back and tail are rufous inſtead of 
blue. This is the trogon rufus, of Gmelin; and the 
rufous curucui, of Latbam. SKK A 

There is alſo a variety of this yellow-bellied curucui 
termed by Briſſon the 2vh:te-bellied green curucui of 
Cayenne. The only difference lies in the colour of 
the tail, which may be owing to age. It might alſo 
be an accidental diverſity; but certainly none of theſe 
three birds can be regarded as a diſtinct and ſeparate 
ſpecies. Toft 


TRE VIOLET- HOODED CURUCUI. _. 
THE throat, neck, and breaſt, are of a duſky 
violet ; the head is of the ſame colour, except that-of 
the front, and of the ſpace round the eyes and ears, 
which is blackiſh; the eye-brows yellow; the back and 
rump of a deep green, with gold refle&ions ; the ſu- 
perior coverts of the tail are bluiſh-green, with the 
ſame gold- reflections: the wings are brown, and their 
coverts, as well as the middle quills, are-dotted with 
white ; the two central quills of the tail are green, 
verging on blue, and terminating with black ; the two 
adjacent pairs are of the ſame colour in the uncovered 
part, and blackiſh in the reſt; the three lateral pairs 
are black, ſtriped and terminated with white; the bill 
is lead colour at the baſe, and whitiſh near the ne ; 
| the 


0 BER 4A. 425 
the tail exceeds the wings when cloſed, by upwards of 
two inches; and the total length of the bird is nine 
inches and a half. | | | | 

M. Koelreuter calls this bird lanius; but it is of a 
genus very different from that of a ſhrike, a lanper, 
or other birds of prey. A broad ſhort bill, and briſt les 
around the lower mandible ; ſuch are the characters 
which it has in common with the curucuis. But the 
properties wherein it reſembles the cuckoos, that the 
legs are very ſhott and feathered to the nails, which 
are ſlender and diſpoſed in pairs, the one before and 
the other behind; that the nails are ſhort, and ſlightly 
hooked ; and laſtly, the want of a membrane around 
the baſe of the bill: all theſe differ from the characters 
of the rapacious tribe, | 

Theſe birds are never obſerved to conſort in flocks; 
they generally fit on the middle branches, the cock and 
hen on ſeparate but adjacent trees, and call each other 
alternately, by repeating their hollow monotonous cry, 
ooroocoais. They never fly far, but only from tree to 
tree, and ſeldom do that; for they remain during the 

eateſt part of the day in the fame ſpot, concealed 

neath the thickeſt boughs; where, though their 
voice is continually heard, yet, as they are motionleſs, 
they can hardly be diſcovered. They are clothed ſo 
thickly with plumage, that they appear gy than in 
reality; they would ſeem to equal the bulk of a pigeon, 
though they have not more fleſh than a thruſh, But, 
if their feathers be numerous and cloſe, they are weakly 
rooted, for they drop with the leaſt rubbing. Theſe 
birds are among the moſt. beautiful of South America. 
Fernandez ſays that the fine feathers of the red-bellied 
curucui were uſed by the Mexicans in making portraits, 
a gaudy kind of paintings, and other ornaments which | 
they wore at feſtivals, or in battle. Specific character 
of the trogon violaceus : It is violet; its eye-brows 
bright yellow ; its back and rump Fü 3. its 
wings brown; its intermediate tail-quills bluiſh-green, 
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426 NATURAL HISTORY 

tipt with black.” Synonymes.---Le couroucou 4 
chaperon violet, Buff. Trogon violaceus, Gmel. Violet. 
headed curucui, Latb. | OE, 

The newly-diſcovered ſpecies are as follow: The 
faciated curucui, frogon faſciatus ; from Ceylon. Spot- 
ted curucui, irogon maculatus; from Ceylon. Blue- 
cheeked curucui, trogon Afiaticus ; from India. Black- 
iſh ſpotted curucui, trogon Indicus; from India. 


BUCCO, Taz BARBET. 


12 characters which diſtinguiſn this genus are as fol- 
low: Bill, knife-ſhaped, compreſſed laterally, notch- 
ed on each ſide at the tip, bent, with a chap ſtretching 
forward below the eyes. Noſtrils hid under reclining 
feathers. Feet ſcanſory. There are ſeventeen ſpecies, 
and ſome varieties. They occur in Africa, but chiefly 
inhabit Afia, and the hotter parts of America. They 
are reckoned dull and ſtupid birds: their bill is ſtout, 
and remarkably covered with projecting briſtles. Buf- 
fon has very properly diſtinguiſhed thoſe of the new, 
which he calls tamatia, from thoſe of the old conti- 
nent, which are the only ones to which he gives the 
name of barbet. Thoſe of the ancient hemiſphere 
are certainly very much diſtinguiſhed by the thickneſs 
and ſhortneſs of the bill; and, far from affecting the 
ſtupid gravity of the American ſpecies, | they attack 
the ſmaller tribes with the boldneſs and intrepidity of 
the butcher-bird. | | 


Taz SPOTTED BARBET. 


THIS bird occurs not only in Brazil, but alſo in 
Cayenne, Its total length is fix inches and a half, of 
which the tail occupies two inches ; the bill is fifteen 
lines, its upper extremity hooked, and as it were, di- 
vided into two points; the briſtles or beard which 
covers it, extends more than half its length ; the upper 
fide of the head and the front, are ruſty ; on the e 
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OF BEDS, 427 
there is an half - collar variegated with black and rufous; 
all the reſt of the plumage above is brown, ſhaded 
with rufous; on each ſide of the head behind the eyes, 
there is a pretty large ſpot; the throat is orange, and 
the reſt of the lower ſurface of the body is ſpotted 
with black on a rufous white ground; the bill and feet 
are black. | 

The habitudes. of this ſpecies are the ſame with 
thoſe of all the birds of the ſame genus found in the 
New Continent : they refide in the moſt ſequeſtered 
parts of the foreſts, and conſtantly remote from dwel- 
lings, and even tilled grounds: they never appear in 
flocks, or in pairs: they fly laboriouſly, and to ſhort 
diſtances, and never alight but on low branches, pre- 
ferring ſuch as are thickeſt clothed with leaves: they 
have little vivacity, and, when once ſeated, they re- 
main a long time. By finking their large head between 
their ſhoulders, it ſeems to cover all the fore part of the 
body. Their diſpoſition correſponds exactly to their 
awkward figure and ſerious deportment. They are ſo 
unwilling to move, that a perſon may advance and fire 
ſeveral times, without driving them to flight. Their 
fleſh is not bad, though they live on caterpillars and 
other large inſects. | 

Specific. character of the bucco-tamatia :---* It is 
rufous brown; below rufous white, ſpotted with 
black; its throat orange; it is half-collared.” Syno. 
nymes.---Bucco-tamatia, Gmel. Tamatia Braſilienſis, 
Marcg. Tamatia guacu, Piſon. Spotted - bellied 
barbet, Lath. - Le. 


Taxes RED-HEADED BARBET. 

THE head and throat of this ſpecies are red; the 
cheeks and all the under furface of the body black ; 
the bill blackiſh, and the feet cinereous. It has alſo 
a ſmall white ſpot above the eyes, and white ſpots on 
the wings, Theſe birds are found in Guiana, in St. 
Domingo, and probably in moſt other hot climates of 

ITS 3 America. 
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423 NATURAL HISTORY 
America. Specific character of the bucco Cayanenſis: 
It is black, below ochry-white, its front and throat 


red.” Synonymes.—-Bucco-Cayanenſis. Gel. and - 


Briſſ. Cayanne barbet, Laib. 5 
Tas COLLARED BARBET. 


THE plumage of this bird is agreeably Fg, 


the underſide of the body is deep orange, ſtriped 
tranſverſely with black lines; about the neck there is 
a collar, which is very narrow above, and ſo broad be- 
low as to cover all the top of the breaſt; and this 
black collar is accompanied with a half collar of a 
tawny colour; the throat is whitiſh ; the lower part of 
the breaſt is ruſty white, which conſtantly inclines more 
to rufous as it deſcends under the belly ; the tail is two 
inches and upwards in length, and the whole bird 
meaſures ſeven inches and a quarter, its bill an inch 
and five lines, and the legs, which are grey, ſeven and 
a half lines in height. It is found in Guiana, but is 
a rare ſpecies. | ee 
Specific character of the bucco Capenſis - It is 
rufous, with a fulvous ſtripe on its ſhoulder, a black 
ſtripe on its breaſt.” Synony mes. Bucco Capenſis, 


Linn. and Ginel. Bucco, Briſſ. Collared barbet, Lath. 
| Tax ELEGANT BARBET. 


THIS bird is certainly the moſt beautiful of the ge- 


nus: it is better made, ſmaller; and more flender, than 
the reſt, and its plumage is ſo variegated that it would 


be difficult to give an exact deſcription. It is five in- 


ches eight lines in length, including the tail, which 1s 


near two inches; the bill meaſures ten lines, and the 


legs the ſame. It is found on the banks of the Ama- 


20n river, in the country of the Maynas : but we are 


informed that it inhabits eqnally the other parts of 
South America, Synonymes.---Bucco elegans, Gme!. 
Bucco Mayanenſis, Brig. Beautiful barbet, Laib. 


TAE 


OF B1kÞDS: 429 


Tux BLACK BAR BE TT. 
THE bill of this ſpecies is ſtronger, thicker, and 


longer, than in moſt others; the upper mandible is alſo 


very hooked, and terminates in two points. Specific 
character: It is black; its front, the tips of its tail- 
quills, and the under · ſide of its body, are white; it 
has a black ftripe on its breaſt. Synonymes. Buca 
macrorynchos, Gmel. Greater pied barbet, Laib. 


Tas YELLOW-THROATED BARBET. 


ITS length is ſeven inches; the tail only eighteen 
lines ; the bill twelve or thirteen lines, and the legs 
eight lines : the head is red, and alſo the breaſt ; the 
eyes are encircled by a large yellow ſpot; the throat 
is pure yellow, the reſt of the under fide of the body 
yellowiſh, variegated with longitudinal ſpots of dull 
green, The female is ſmaller than the male ; and has 
no red on the head or breaſt. They are found in the 
Philippines. 3 | 

Specific character of the bucco Philippenſis :---*Tt is 
green, the top of the head (of the male), the ſpace 
about the eyes, the throat, and the under fide of the 
body, yellow.“ Synonyme.---Bucco Philippenſis, 
Gmel. and Brifſ. | 


Tur BLACK-THROATED BARBET. . 


THIS ſpecies, which, as well as the preceding, is 


found in the Philippine iſlands, is yet a very different 
bird, It is thus deſcribed by Sonnerat: This bird 
is rather larger and particularly longer than the groſ- 
beak of Europe; the front or fore part of the head is 


of a beautiful red; the crown, the back of the head, 


the throat, and the neck, are black; there is alſo, above 
the eye, a ſemi- circular black ſtripe, which is continued 
by another one, ſtraight and white, that deſcends to 
the lower part of the neck on the ſide; below the yel- 
boy ſtripe and the white one, which continues it, there 
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430 NATURAL HISTORY 


is a black vertical ſtripe, and between this and the 
throat there is a white longitudinal ſtripe, that is loſt 
at its baſe in the breaft, which, as well as the belly, the 
fides, and the upper ſurface of the tail, 1s white ; the 
middle of the back is black, but the feathers on the 
fide, between the neck and the back, are black, ſpeckled 
each with a ftreak of yellow; the four firſt, including 
the ſtump, are tipt with white, and the fifth with yel- 
low, which forms a croſs ſtripe on the top of the 
wing ; below this ſtripe, are black feathers, ſpeckled 
each with a yellow point; the laſt feathers which co- 
ver the great quills of the wing, are likewiſe entirely 
black ; but the others have over their whole length, 
on the fide where the webs are longeſt, a yellow 
fringe; the tail is black in the middle, tinged with 
yellow on the fides; the bill and feet are blackiſh.” 
Specific character of the bucco niger: It is black, 
below white; a yellow ſtreak above the eye produced 
on either fide to the neck; a white collar.“ Syno- 
nymes,---Bucco niger, Gmel. 7 


Taz BLACK-BREASTED BARBET. 


THIS ſpecies comes from the Cape of Good Hope. 

It is fix inches and a half long; its tail eighteen lines; 
its feet eight or nine lines. It is of a middle ſize; its 
2 is agreeably mingled and contraſted with 
lack and white; its front is red; there is a yellow 
line on the eye, and drops of a bright ſhining yellow 
ſcattered on the wings and the back; the ſame yellow 
tinge extends in daſhes to the rump; and the quills of 
the tail, and the middle ones of the bill, are ſlightly 
fringed with the ſame colour ; a black plate covers the 
breaſt as far as the neck ; the back of the head is alſo 
enveloped in black, and a black bar between two white 
ones deſcends on the fide of the neck. Synonymes. 
We barbu à plaſtron noir, Buff. Bucco niger, Var. 
Gmelin. | | | 
| Tas 


OF BIRDS. 1 


TRE LITTLE BARBET. 


THIS is the ſmalleſt ſpecies in the genus; and comes 
from Senegal. It is only four inches long : its large 
head and thick bill ſhaded with long briſtles, ſufficient- 
ly characterize it. Its tail is ſhort, and its wings, 
when cloſed, reach' almoſt to its extremity ; all the 
upper fide of the body is of a blackiſh brown, ſhaded 


with fulvous, and tinged with green on the quills of 


the wing and of the tail; ſome {mall white waves form 
fringes on the former: the under fide of the body is 
whitiſh, with ſome traces of brown ; the throat is 
yellow, and from the corners of the bill a ſmall white 
par paſſes under the eyes. 1 

Specific character of the bucco parvus: It is 
blackiſh brown, below, white, ſpotted with brown; 
throat yellow.” Synonyme.---Bucco parvus, Gmel. 


Tag CHINESE BARBET. 


THIS bird is near eleven inches long. The prin- 
cipal colour in its prRonge is a fine green, which min- 
gles with other colours on different parts of the body, 
and eſpecially on the head and neck : the head entirely, 
and the fore part of the neck, are green mixed with 
blue; ſo. that they appear green or blue, according to 


their expoſure to the light; the origin of the neck, 


and that of the back, are of a cheſnut brown, which 
varies alſo in different aſpects, being intermingled with 


green; all the upper fide, of the body is of a very 


fine green, except the great quills of the ge which 
are partly black; all the under ſide is of a much 
hghter green; there are ſome feathers below the tail, 
which are of a very fine red: the bill is ten lines in 
length, and an inch broad at the baſe, where there are 


black hard briſtles; it is whitiſh, . but black at the 
point : the wings are ſhort, and ſcarcely reach the 


middle of the tail, This bird comes from China. 


Spes | 
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432 NATURAL HIS TORY 
Specific character of the huceo grandis :-=>< Tt is 
green, the lower coverts of its tail red,” Synonyme, 
---Bucco grandis, Gmel. EE. 


| THB GREEN BARBET. 
EI is fix inches and a half long; the back, the co- 
verts of the wings and of the tail, are of a very fine 
green; the great quills of the wing are brown, but 
that colour is not ſeen, being hid by the coverts of the 
wings; the head is brown grey; the neck is the ſame 
colour, but each feather is edged with yellowiſh, and 
above and behind the eye, there is a white ſpot ; the 
belly is of a much paler green than the back; the bill 
is whitiſh, and the baſe of the upper mandible is ſur- 
rounded with long black and hard hairs ; the bill is an 
inch and two lines in length, and ſeven lines broad at 
its baſe; the wings are ſhort, and reach only the-middle 
of the tail. It is a native of the Eaft Indies. 
Specific character of the bucco viridis: cc It is green, 
its head and neck grey- brown, the ſpace about its eyes 
white. Synonyme. -Bucco viridis, Gmel. 


Tur ASIATIC BARBET. 


IHE toes of this bird are diſpoſed two before, and 

two behind; and it is remarkable for its large bill, and 
the very long briftles which ſhoot from the baſe of the 
dill, and extend conſiderably beyond the noſtrils; the 
| ſhape of the bill is alſo peculiar ; the upper: mandible 
being pointed, and hooked at its extremity, with two 
blunt indentings on each fide; the lower mandible is 
ſtriped tranſverſely with ſmall furrows ; the whole is 
reddiſh, and curved downwards. The plumage is 
black on all the upper part of the body, the top of 
the breaſt and belly; and red on the reſt of the under 
ſurface, nearly as in the firſt ſpecies. It is nine inches 
long; the tail three inches and a half; the bill eighteen 
lunes long and ten thick, and the legs are only an inch 
high; ſo that the bird can hardly walk. It is a native 
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Specific character of the bucco dubius : 
« Tt is black, below red; the bar on its breaſt, and its 


of Barbary. 


vent, black. Synonymes.---Bucco dubius, Gmel, 
Doubtful barter, Lath. 

The newly-diſcovered ſpecies are ; the buff-faced 
barbet, Succo Lathami. The red-crowned barbet, bucco 
rubricapillus ; from Ceylon. 
bucco Zeylonicus, It is green; its head and neck pale 


brown; the coverts of its wings ſpotted with white. 
It inhabits Ceylon: it fits on trees murmuring like the 
| turtle-dove; and is thence named by 


kottorea. 
Cayenne ; fize of a lark. 
from India. 


White breaſted barbet, ke. fuſcus, from 


CUCULUS, THz CUCKOO. 
THs ſingular though well-known bird, is the 


fourteenth genus in the order of picz; and there 
are no leſs than forty-eight ſpecies, beſides varieties. 
They occur in both continents ; and their generic cha- 
raters are as follow : Bill ſomewhat taper. 
fightly protuberant at the margin. 
ſhaped, flat, entire; feet ſcanſory, Called in Hebrew, 
according to the different authors, kaath, kik, kakik, 
kakata, ſchalac, ſchaſchaph, kore, Lanchem, euchem ; in 
Syriac, coco; in Greek, nut; in Latin, cuculus; in 
Italian, cucculo, cucco, cuco, cucho; in Spaniſh, cuclillo; 


in German,  kukkuk, gucker, guggauch, gugckuſer ; in | 


Flemiſh, kockok, kockunt, kockuunt ; in Swediſh, gioek ; 
in Norwegian, gouk; in Daniſh,  gioeg-kukert, tut, 
kukmanden ; in ppi grecka, in old e and 
in 6. 2000s gow. | : 


TAE COMMON cuckoo. 


THE common cuckoo weighs about five ounces ; 


and is in length fourteen inches, in breadth twenty - 
five. The bill is black, and about two- thirds of an 
Vol. IV. No. 62. 31 e inch 


Yellow- cheeked barbet, 


the natives, 


Blue barbet, bucco gerini; 


Noftrils 


Tongue arrow- 
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inch in length. The head, hind part of the neck, co- 
verts of the wings, and rump, are of a dove colour; 


darker on the head and paler on the rump. The throat 


and upper part of the neck are of a pale grey; the 
breaſt and belly white, croſſed elegantly with undulat. 
ed lines of black. The tail confiſts of ten feathers of 


. unequal lengths; the two middle tail-feathers are black 


tipped with white ; the others are marked with white 
fpots on each fide their ſhafts. The legs are ſhort; 
and the toes difpoſed two backwards and two forwards, 


| like thoſe of the wood-pecker, though it is never ob- 


ſerved to run up the ſides of trees. The female differs 
in ſome reſpects. The neck before and behind is of 
a browniſh red; the tail barred with the ſame colour 
and black, and ſpotted on each fide the ſhaft with 


White, T he young birds are brown mixed with black, 


* 


very much like the hawk, and in that ſtate have been 

deſcribed by ſome authors as old ones. 
This bird appears in our country early in the ſpring, 

and makes the ſhorteſt Ray with us of any bird of pal- 


ſage. It is compelled here, as Mr. Stillingfleet obſerves, 


by that conſtitution of the air which cauſes the fig- 
tree to put forth its fruit; though it has been ſuppoſed 
that ſome of theſe birds do not quit this ifland during 
the winter ; but that they ſeek ſhelter in hollow trees, 
and lie torpid unleſs animated by unufually warm wea- 
ther, Mr. Pennant gives two inſtances of their being 
heard in February; one in 1771, in the end of that 
month; the other in 1769, on the 4th ; but after that 


they were heard no more, being probably chilled again 


into torpidity. There is a remarkable coincidence 
between the ſong of theſe birds and the mackarels con- 
tinuing in full roe; that is, from about the middle of 


April to the latter end of June. The cuckoo is filent 


for ſome time after his arrival; his note is a call to 


love, and uſed only by the male, who fits perched ge- 
nerally.on fome dead tree or bare bough, and repeats 
his fong, which he loſes as ſoon as the amorous ſeaſon 


OK AIDS. 


is over. His note is ſo uniform, that his name in all 
languages ſeem to have been derived from it; and in 
all countries it is uſed with the ſame enden ſenſe: 


The plain-ſong cuckoo grey, 
Whoſe note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not anſwer nay. Sbalgpeare. 


The reproach ſeems to ariſe from the cuckoo's making 
uſe of the bed or neſt of another to depoſite its eggs 
in, leaving the care of its young to a ſtep · mother, or 
unnatural parent; but Juvenal, with more juſtice, gives 
the infamy to the bird in whoſe neſt the e es 
eggs were laid: 


Tu tibi nunc corruca places. 


A paſſage from an Italian author, Gerini, will illuſ- 
trate the miſapplication of the name cuckoo. It Jays its 

gs in the neſt of the curruca (pettych * ) ; and hence 

a ſottiſh huſband, indifferent to the diſhonour of his 
marriage-bed and the impoſition of ſpurious children, 
has been called curruca : and afterwards that name was 
corrupted, from ignorance, into cornuto (horned). 
Formerly, and even at preſent, this word, as well as 
cuckoo cuckold), is beſtowed on a fot, who is inſen- 
fible to ſhame.” The Latins applied the word cuculas 
to a huſband who was unfaithful to his bed ; and a- 


mong the Greeks, it was beſtowed on thoſe caught in 


any diſgraceful action, or on perſons lazy and flothful. 
In general, the term conveyed an imputation of indo- 
knce and ſtupidity ;. in which ſenſe it is ſtill uſed a- 
mong ſome nations in Europe. (Silly Gowk is to this 
day an expreſſion of reproach among the populace in 
Scotland. 

On the natural hiſtory of this ſingular bird, a vaſt 
deal has been written; out of which we ſhall ſelect the 
moſt curious and intereſting facts. BOTS 

In the age of Ariſtotle it was generally {aid that no 
one had ever ſeen the hatch of the cuckoo : it was 


known that this bird lays like the reſt, but makes no 


312 neſt; 
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cauſe they appear not ſo handſome ; that, like a true 
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enſt ; that it drops its eggs, or its egg (for it ſeldom 


+ depofits /wo in the ſame Jack). in the neſts of other 


birds, whether larger or ſmaller than itſelf, ſuch as the 
warblers, the green-finches, the larks, the wood- 
Pigeons, &c. that it often ſucks the eggs which it 
finds, and leaves its own in their ſtead, to be hatched 
by the ſtranger ; that this ſtranger acts the part of a 
tender mother to her ſuppoſititious brood, ſo that the 
young ones become very fat, plump, and good food; 
that even the adults are not bad eating in autumn; but 
there are countries where, at no period of their age, in 
no condition of their fleſh, at no ſeaſon of the year, 
they are ever eaten, being regarded as birds unclean 
and unlucky : in others they are held propitious, and 
venerated as ofacles; and ſome countries there are, 
where it is imagined that the ſoil under the perſon's 
right foot, who firſt hears the cuckoo's note, is a cer- 
tain preſervative againſt flees and vermin ; that their 
ptumage changes much when they arrive at maturity; 


and laſtly, that the cuckoos begin to appear and are 


heard early in the ſpring; that they 'are feeble an their 
arrival-; that they are ſilent during the dog days; and 
that a certain ſpecies of them build in craggy rocks. 
Such are the principal facts in the hiſtory of the cuckoo 


which were known two thoaſand years ago. It was 


alſo afferted by the ancients, that the cuckoo js no- 


thing elſe than a little ſparrow-hawk metamorphoſed ; 
that this change is effected every year at a certain ſtated 
ſeaſon ; that; when it appears in the ſpring, it is con- 
veyed on the ſhoulders of the kite, which, to aſſiſt 
the weakneſs of its wings, is ſo obliging as to carry it; 
that it diſcharges upon plants a ſaliva which proves per- 
nicious to them by engendering inſects; that the fe- 
male cuckoo takes care to lay into each neſt ſhe can 
diſcover, an egg like thoſe contained in it, the better 
to deceive the mother; that the mother nurſes the 
young cuckoo, and ſacrifices her own brood to it, be- 
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ſtep- mother, ſhe neglects them, or kills them, and 


directs the intruder to eat them. Some ſuppoſed that 
the female cuckoo returned to the neſt were ſne had 
depoſited her egg, and expelled or devoured the other 
young, that her own- might fare the better: others 
fancied that the little pretender deſtroyed its foſter- 
brothers, or rendered them victims to its voracity, by 
ſeizing excluſively all the food provided by their com- 
mon nurſe. Elian relates, that the young cuckoo, 
ſenſible that it is an intruder, and afraid of being be- 
trayed by its plumage and treated as ſuch, flies away 
as ſoon as it can uſe its wings, and joins its real mo- 


ther. Others pretend that the nurſe diſcovers the 


fraud from the colour of its plumage, and abandons 


the intruder. Others again imagined that the young 


bird, before it flies, devours even its ſecond parent, 
which had given it every thing but life; and the 
cuckoo has hence been made the great ſymbol of in- 
gratitude. *© Ungrateful as a cuckoo, ſay the Ger- 
mans. Melancthon has left a fine harangue on the 
ingratitude of this bird. But it is abſurd to impute 
crimes to it that are phyſically impoſſible. Upon all 


theſe ſuppoſititious properties in the cuckoo, the 


Count de Buffon has made many ingenious remarks, 
which we ſhall now proceed to ſtate. | 


With reſpec to the ſaliva of the cuckoo, it is no- 3 


thing elſe than a frothy exudation from the /arva of 
a certain kind of graſshopper. This inſect is the 
cicada ſpumaria of Linnæus. It is frequent on bram- 
bles, withies, and graſs ſtalks; it ſettles in the forking 
of the ſtalks, and evacuates numerous veſicles, re- 
ſembling froth, under which the larva lies concealed. 


This ſpittle, ſo frequent in the fields, is well known 


by the name of cuckoo-fpittle. Perhaps the cuckoo 
was obſerved to ſeek the larva under this froth, which 
might give occaſion to its being ſuppoſed to depoſit 
ts{aliva; and, as an inſect was perceived to emerge, 9 
may a 41 WOU 
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would be imagined, that the ſaliva of the cuckoo en. 
pendered vermin. 16-9 1 458 85 
The notion that the cuckoo is annually metamor- 
phoſed into a ſparrow-· hawk, ſeems to have taken its 
riſe from the following circumſtances: the two birds 
are ſeldom found in our climates at the ſame time; 
they reſemble each other in their plumage, in the co- 
lour of their eyes and legs, in the length of their tail, 
in having a membranous ſtomach and a long tail, in 
their ſize, in their flight, and in their little fecundity; 
doth live ſolitary, and their plumage is alſo ſubject to 
vary, ſo that a bird which was taken for a beautiful 
merlin from its colours, was found on diſſection to be 
4 female cuckoo. But theſe qualities are not what con. 
ſtitute a bird of prey; there are wanting the proper 
bill and talons, and the requiſite courage and ſtrength, 
in which the cuckoo, conſidering its bulk, is very 
+ deficient. | by $156 | : 
The well- aſcertained fact, that it lays in another's 
neſt, is the chief ſingularity in its hiſtory, though nat 
altogether unexampled. Geſner ſpeaks of a certain 
bird of prey, which is much like the goſs-hawk, that 
Jays in the neſt of the jackdaw : and though this un- 
known bird ſhould be ſuppoſed to be nothing but the 
cuckoo, eſpecially as this is often taken for one of the 
Tapacious tribe; it at leaſt cannot be denied that the 
wry-necks ſometimes raiſe their numerous progeny in 
the neſt of the nut-hatch ; that the ſparrows ſometimes 
occupy the ſwallows neſts, & c. Theſe inſtances, 
however, are rare; and the conduct of the cuckoo 
muſt be regarded rather as an extraordinary phenome- 
non. Another fingularity in its hiſtory is, that it 
drops only one egg, at leaſt in the ſame neſt. It may 
indeed lay more eggs, as Ariſtotle ſuppoſes, and which 
appears probable from the diſſection of the females. 
' 2 Theſe two ſingularities ſeem to imply a third: it is 
that their moulting is flower and more complete than 
in moſt birds. Sometimes in the winter ſeaſon we 


find, 
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find, in the hollows of trees, one or two cuckoos en- 
tirely naked, inſomuch that they may be taken for real 
toads. Father Bougaud, an author of credit, avers 
that he ſaw one in that ſtate, which was taken out of a 
hollow tree about the end of December. Of four o- 
ther cuckoos, raiſed by Johnſon, as mentioned by 
Willoughby, the other by the Count de Buffon, He- 
bert, &c. the firſt languiſhed on the approach of win- 
ter, grew ſcabby, and died; the ſecond and third caſt 
the whole of -their feathers. in November, and the 
fourth, which died towards. the end of October, had 
loft more than half. The ſecond and third alſo ſoon 
died; but, previous to their death, they fell into a 
kind of numbneſs and torpor. Many other ſimilar 
facts are adduced ; and though it has been erroneouſly 
concluded, that al the cuckoos which make their ap- 

rance in ſummer, remain torpid during the winter, 
concealed in hollow trees or under ground, diſrobed of 
their plumage, and, according to ſome, with an ample 
proviſion of corn: if theſe concluſions ought not to be 
wholly admitted, we may at leaft ſafely infer that thoſe 
which on the moment of their departure are fick or 
wounded, or too young, or in ſhort too weak, from 
whatever cauſe, to perform their diſtant retreat, remain 
behind, and paſs the winter ſheltered in the firſt hole 


they meet with which has a good aſpect, as do the 


quails. In general, theſe birds are very late in moult- 
ing, and conſequently flow in reſuming their plumage, 
which is hardly reſtored on their appearance in the be- 
ginning of ſpring ; accordingly, their wings are then 
very weak, and they ſeldom perch on lofty trees, but 
ſtruggle from. buſh to buſh, and ſometimes alight on 
the ground, where they hop like the-thruſhes. We 
may therefore fay that, during the love ſeaſon, the ſur- 
plus food is almoſt entirely ſpent on the growth of the 
feathers, and can furniſh very little towards the reprs- 
duction of the ſpecies; and that, as the bird has little abi- 
lities for generation, it has alſo leſs ardour m — 
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ſubordinate functions, which have the preſervation of 
the ſpecies as their object, ſuch as neſtling, hatching, 
and rearing their young, &c. which all originate from 
the ſame ſource, ind are proportioned to it. Beſides, 
as the male inſtinctively devours birds eggs, the female 
muſt be careful to conceal hers; ſhe muſt not return 
to the ſpot where ſhe has depoſited one, Jeſt the male 


diſcover it; ſhe muſt therefore chooſe the moſt con- 


cealed neſt, and which is alſo the moſt remote from 
his uſual haunts3 and, if ſhe has two eggs, ſhe muſt 
entruſt them to different nurſes : and thus ſhe takes 
all the precautions ſuggeſted by concern for her pro- 
geny, and yet carefully avoids betraying it through in- 
diſcretion. Viewed in this way, the conduct of the 
cuckoo will coincide with the general rule, and imply 
in the mother an affection for her young, and even a 
rational kind of concern, which prefers their intereft 
to the tender ſatisfaction of fondling and aſſiſting them 
by her offices. The diſperſion too of the eggs in dif- 
ferent neſts, whatever be the cauſe, whether the neceſ- 
fity of concealing them from the male, or the ſmallneſs 
of the neſt, would alone render it impoſſible for the 
female to hatch them. This fact is the more probable, 
as two eggs are often found completely formed in the 
ovarium, but very ſeldom two eggs in the ſame neſt. 
Beſides, the cuckoo is not the only bird which never 
builds ; many ſpecies of titmice, wood-peckers, king- 
fiſhers, &c. come under the ſame deſcription. We 
have already ſeen that it is not the only one that lays 
in other's neſts; there is alſo another example of a 
bird which never hatches its eggs; the oftrich, in the 
torrid Zone; depoſits its eggs in the ſand, and the heat 
of the ſun accompliſhes the developement of the em- 
bryos. It never loſes fight of them indeed, and guards 
them afliduouſly ; but it has not the ſame motives as 
the cuckao to conceal its attachment, and therefore 
does not take all the precautions which might exempt 
it from farther ſolicitude. The conduct of the cuckog 
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is not then an abſurd irregularity, a monſtrous ano- 
maly, a deviation from the laws of nature, as Wil- 
loughby expreſſes it; it is the neceſſary conſequence 


of eſtabliſhed principles, and the want of it would oc- 


caſion a void in the general ſyſtem, and interrupt the 
chain of phænomena. 5 


What ſeems to have aſtoniſhed ſome naturaliſts the 


moſt, is that attention which they term unnatural in 
the nurſe of the cuckoo, which neglects its own eggs 
to cheriſh thoſe of a foreign, and even hoſtile, bird. 
One of: theſe, a reſpectable ornithologiſt, ſtruck with 
the appearance, has made a ſeries of obſervations on 
this ſubject: he took the eggs of ſeveral ſmall birds 
out of their neſts, and in their place ſubſtituted a fingle 
egg of a bird of a different kind, and not a cuckoo ; 
and he inferred: from his experiments, that, in fimilar 
circumſtances, birds will hatch no ſingle egg but the 
cuckoo's, which'is therefore favoured by a ſpecial law 
of the Creator. But this concluſion will appear raſh 
and precarious, if we attend to the following conſide- 
rations: 1. The aſſertion being general, one contrary 
fact is ſufficient to overturn it; and for this reaſon, 
46 experiments made on twenty ſpecies àre too few. 
2. It would require many more, and thoſe performed 
with greater nicety, to eſtabliſh a propoſition which is 
an exemption to the general laws of nature. 3. Ad- 
mitting the experiments to be ſufficiently numerous 
and accurate, they would be inconcluſive, if not made 
preciſely in the ſame manner, and in like circumſtances. 
For inſtance, the caſe is not ſimilar when the egg is 
left by a bird or dropped by a man, eſpecially by one 
who is biaſſed to a favourite hypotheſis; nay, the fre- 
quent appearance of a perſon will diſturb the moſt ea- 
ger brooder, and even cauſe her to abandon the educa- 
tion of a cuckoo, though far advanced. 4. The fun- 
damental aſſertions of this author are not quite accu- 
rate; for, though it ſeldom happens, yet the cuckoo 
ſometimes lays two eggs in the ſame neſt. Further he 
Vol. IV. No 62. 5 
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7 that the cuckoo ſucks all the eggs in the neſt, 
or deſtroys them ſomehow, leaving only its own ; but 
this is not the fact; for there are inconteſtible proofs 
obſerved by perſons attached to no hypotheſis, which 
are directly oppoſite to thoſe related by the author, and 
entirely overturn his inductions. | 

FirxsT ExptRIMENT.---A hen canary, which at 
on her eggs and hatched them, continued to fit when 
two black-birds eggs, brought from the woods, were 
put under her, though eight days afterwards ; and the 
incubation would have ſucceeded if they had not been 
removed. 2 1 0 8 | 

Second ExrERIMEN T. Another hen canary fat 
four days on ſeven eggs, five of which were her own, 
and two thoſe of a pettychaps ; but, the cage being 
carried to the lower ſtory, ſhe forſook them all. After. 
wards ſhe laid two eggs, but did not fit. 

Trrkp ExPERIMENT.---Another hen canary, whoſe 
mate had eaten her ſeven firſt eggs, fat on the two laſt, 
along with three others, the one a canary's, the ſecond 
a linnet's, and. the third a bulfinch's ; but all theſe hap- 
pened to be addle. e | 
__—FourTnu ExPERIMENT.---A hen wren hatched a 
blackbird's egg ; and a hen tree-ſparrow hatched a 
- magpie's egg. 

 Fiern ExPERIMENT.---A hen tree-ſparrow ſat on 
fix eggs which ſhe had laid; five were added, and ſhe 

ſtill fat; five more were added, and, finding the number 
too large, ſhe ate ſeven of them, and continued to fit 
on the reſt ; two were taken away, and a magpye's egg 
put in their place, and the ſparrow hatched it, along 
with the (even others. ef 

S1xTH ExPERTMENT.--- There is a well-known 
method of hatching canaries eggs, by putting them 
under a hen goldfinch, taking care that they are pre- 
viouſly as far advanced in their incubation as thoſe of 
the goldfinch, 7955 naw TN 
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SEVENTH EXPERIMENT.---A hen canary having 
ſat nine or ten days on three of her own eggs and 
two.of thoſe of the blackcap, one of the latter was 
removed, in which the embryo was not only formed, 
but living; two young yellow buntings, juſt hatched, 
were entruſted to her, and ſhe treated them with the 
ſame attention as ſhe would do her own, and ſtill con- 


tinued to fit on the four eggs that were left, but they ; 


turned out to be addle. 
EidcHTR ExrERIM ENT. About the end of April 
1776, another hen canary having laid an egg, it was 
taken away; and three or four days after, it being re- 
placed, the bird ate it. Two or three days afterwards, 
ſhe laid another egg, and fat on it; two chaffinch's 
eggs were then put under her, and ſhe continued to 
fit, though ſhe had broken her own eggs ; at the end 
of ten days the chaffinch's eggs were removed, being 
tainted, Two newly-hatched yellow buntings were 
iven, which ſhe reared very well, After this ſhe 
id two eggs, ate one, and, though the other was ta- 
ken away, ſhe continued to brood as if ſhe had eggs; 
a ſingle er of the redbreaſt was put under her, which 
ſhe hatched ſucceſsfully. | | 
NinTa EXPERIMENT.---Another hen canary, hav- 
ing laid three eggs, broke them almoſt immediately ; 
two chaffinch's eggs, and one of the blackcap, were 
ſubſtituted, on which ſhe ſat, and on three others 
which ſhe laid ſucceſſively. In four or five days, the cage 
having been carried to a room in the lower ſtory, the 
bird forſook them. A ſhort time afterwards, ſhe laid 
an egg, to which was joined one of the nut-hatch, and 
then two athers, to which a linnet's egg was added. 
She fat on them all ſeven days, but, preferring the two 
ſtrangers, ſhe threw out her own ſucceſſively on the 
three followi 
ſed out that of the nut-hatch, ſo that the linnet's was 


the only one that ſucceeded. If this laſt egg had been 
that of a. cuckoo, what falſe inferences might have. 


been drawn ! 


3K 2 TENTH 


days, and on the eleventh ſhe alſo toſ- 
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Tkxrn ExpERIMENT.---On the 5th of June, a 
cuckoo's egg was placed under the hen canary men- 
tioned in the ſeventh experiment, which ſhe hatched, 
along with three of her own. On the 7th, one of 
theſe eggs diſappeared ; another on the 8th, and the 
third and Jaſt on the 1oth; on the 11th, the alſo ate 
the cuckoo's egg. Laſtly, a hen red-breaſt, ardently 
bent on brooding, had been ſeen to unite with her mate 
in repelling a female cuckoo from the neſt ; they 
ſcreamed, attacked furiouſly, and hotly purſued her. 
While one of the red-breafts was ſtriking with its bill 
the lower belly of the cuckoo, this bird ſhivered its 
wings with an almoſt inſenſible quiver, opened its bill 
ſo wide that another red. breaſt, which affailed it in 
front, drove its head ſeveral] times into the cavity, 
without receiving any injury ; for the cuckoo was no 
way irritated, but ſeemed to be in the condition of a 
female under the neceſſity of laying. In a little while 
the cuckoo, being exhauſted, began to totter, loſt its 
balance, and turned on the branch: from which it hung 
by the feet, its eyes half-ſhur, its bill open, and its 
wings expanded. Having remained about two mi- 
nutes in this attitude, conſtantly haraſſed by the two 
red · breaſts, it quitted the branch, flew to perch at a 
diſtance, and appeared no more. The female red- 
breaſt reſumed her incubation, and all her eggs were 
hatched, and formed a little TOs that long lived at- 

tached to the diſtri.” 

It follows from theſe ex experiments, 1. T hat the fe- 
males of many ſpecies of ſmall birds which hatch the 
cuckoo's 6885 hatch likewiſe other eggs along with 
their own. That they often ſit on theſe eggs in 
preference to thije own, which they ſometimes entirely 
deſtroy. 3. That they will hatch a ſingle egg, though 
it be not a cuckoo's. - 4. That they boldly drive off 
the female cuckoo, when they find her dropping the 
egg in their neſt. 5. That they ſometimes eat this fa- 
voured egg, even in caſes hs it is  fingle and —_— 

ut 
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But a more general and important conſequence is, that 
the inſtinct of hatching, which ſometimes appears ſo 
powerful in birds, is not determined by the kind or 
quality of the eggs; ſince they often eat or break 
them, or ſit on addle ones; they ſit even on balls of 
chalk or wood, and ſometimes brood in the empty neſt. 
When a bird hatches the egg of a cuckoo, or of any 
other bird, ſhe follows therefore the general inſtinct; 
and it is unneceſſary to recur to any ſpecial appoint- 
ment of the Author of Nature in accounting for the 
conduct of the female cuckoo. 7 5 
The reader will pardon this long diſcuſſion, of the 
importance of which he may not on the firſt view be 
convinced. The bird which is the ſubject of this ar- 
ticle has given riſe to ſo many errors, that it is neceſ- 
ſary not only to extirpate theſe from natural hiſtory, 
but to oppoſe the attempts of thoſe who endeavour 
to convert them into metaphyſical principles. Nothing 
is more inconſiſtent with ſound philoſophy, than to 
multiply the laws of the univerſe; a phænomenon ap- 
pears ſingle and unconnected, becauſe it is not accu- 


rately known; and it requires an attentive compariſon 


of the works of nature, a cloſe inveſtigation of the re- 
lations which ſubſiſt, to enable us to penetrate her views. 

Buffon enumerates more than twenty ſpecies of 
birds, in the neſts of which the cuckoo depoſits her 
eggs: the pettychaps, the blackcap, the babbling 
warbler, the wagtail, the red-breaſt, the common 
wren, the yellow wren, the titmouſe, the nighting ue, 
the red-tail, the ſky-lark, the wood- lark, the tit - lark, 
the linnet, the greenfinch, the bulfinch, the throſtle, 
the jay, the black; bird, and the ſhrike. The cuckoo's 
eggs are never found in the neſts of partridges or quails, 
at leaſt they never ſucceed in them, becauſe the young 
of theſe birds run almoſt the inſtant they are hatched. 


It is even ſingular that the young cuckoos, which, 


when bred in the cage, require ſeveral months before 
they eat without aſſiſtance, can ever be raiſed in the neſts 
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e NATURAL HESFORY 
of larks, which beſtow only fifteen days on their edu. 
cation. But in the ſtate of nature, neceſſity, liberty, 
and the proper choice of food, will conſpire to unfold 
their. inſtinct, and haſten their growth; and may not 
the attention of the nurſe be proportioned ta the wants 
of her adopted child? | | 
We ſhall perhaps be ſurpriſed to find many granivo- 
rous birds, ſuch as the linnet, the greenfinch, and the 
bulfinch, in the liſt of the cuckoo's nurſes. But many 
of theſe, it ſhould be remembered, feed their brood 
with inſets ; and even the vegetable ſubſtances may 
fait the cuckoo for a certain time, till it can pick up 
caterpillars, ſpiders, and beetles, &c. which ſwarm a- 
bout its manſion. When the neſt, where it is lodged, 
belongs to a ſmall bird, and conſequently is conſtructed 
on a narrow ſcale, it is uſually found ſo much flattened 
that 1t can hardly be recogniſed ; the natural effect of 
the bulk and weight of the young cuckoo. Another 
- conſequence is, that the eggs or young birds are fre- 
quently thruſt out of the neſt ; but, though expelled 
from their paternal abode, they ſometimes ſurvive; 
-for if they be ſomewhat grown, if the neſt be near the 
ground, and if the aſpect is favourable and the ſeaſon 
mild,” they find ſhelter under the moſs or foliage, and 
the parents, without forſaking the intruder, continue to 
Feed and watch them. 
All the inhabitants of foreſts aſſert, that, when the 
female cuckoo has once depoſited her egg in the neſt 
which ſhe has ſelected, ſhe retires to a diſtance, and 
ſeems to forget her progeny ; and that the male never 
diſcovers the ſmalleſt concern in the matter. The 
Comte de Buffon ſays, it is alſo very uncertain whe- 
ther theſe birds ever pair; they are ftimulated by ap- 
petite, but they ſhew nothing like ſentiments or attach- 
ment. The males are much more numerous than the 
females, and often contend for them; yet the object 
of the ſtruggle is a female in general, without any 
fxmptom of choice or predilection; and, when 2 
7 N | paſſion 
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paſſion is ſatisfied, they deſert her with the coldeſt in- 


difference, They diſcover no ſolicitude, and make no 
roviſion, for their offspring. The mutual attachment 
een parents is founded on the common tenderneſs 

to their young.---Thus far the Comte de Buffon : we 
ſhall now entertain and inſtruct the reader, fond of 
purſuing theſe unbeaten tracks of nature in her peaceful 


and more retired abodes, from the very curious obſer- 


vations of our own countryman, Mr. Jenner, a gentle- 


man of Glouceſterſhire, who publiſhed his remarks in 


the Philoſophical Tranſactions, part ii. for 1788. He 
ſtates as follows: | | 

The firſt appearance of cuckoos in this country, 
(as already obſerved,) is about the middle of Api 
(the 17th, according to Mr. Jenner, whoſe obſerva- 
tions were made in Glouceſterſhire.) The ſong of 
the male, which is well known, ſoon proclaims its 
its arrival. The ſong of the female (if the peculiar 
notes of which it is compoſed may be ſo called) is 
widely different, and has been fo little attended to, 
that perhaps few are acquainted with it : the cry of the 
dab-chick bears ſome reſemblance to it. Unlike the 


generality of birds, they do not pair. When a female 


appears on the wing, ſhe is often attended by two or 
three males, who ſeem to be earneſtly contending for 
her favours. From the time of her appearance till 
after the middle of ſummer the neſts of the birds ſe- 
lected to receive her egg are to be found in great abun- 
dance; bat, like the other migrating birds, ſhe does 
not begin to lay till ſome weeks after her arrival. 

It is on all hands allowed, that the cuckoo does not 
hatch its own eggs; for which different reaſons have 
been given. The hedge-ſparrow, the wzter-wagrtail, 
the titlark, the red-breaſt, the yellow-hammer, the 
green-linnet, or the winchat, is generally the nurſe of 
the young cuckoo in England. It may be ſuppoſed, 
that the female cuckoo lays her egg in the abſence of 
the bird in whoſe neſt ſhe intends to depoſit ; as we 

have 
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448 NATURAL HISTORY 
have ſeen, that on fight of one of theſe a redbreaft 
and its mate jointly attacked her on approaching the 
neſt, putting her to flight; and ſo effectually drove 
her away, that ſhe did not dare return. Among the 
birds above- mentioned, it generally, according to Mr. 
Jenner's obſervations, ſelects the three firſt, but ſhews 
a much greater partiality to the hedge ſparrow. This 
laſt commonly takes up four or five days in laying her 
eggs. During this time (generally after ſhe has laid 
one or two) the cuckoo contrives: to depoſite her 
egg among the reſt, leaving the future care of it entirely 
to the hedge-ſparrow. 'T his intruſion often occafions 
ſome diſcompoſure : for the old hedge- ſparrow at in- 
tervals, whilſt ſhe is fitting, not unfrequently throws 
out ſome of her own eggs, and ſometimes injures them 
in ſuch a way that they become addle; ſo that it fre- 
quently happens that only two or three hedge-ſparrows 
eggs are hatched with the cuckoo's. But whether this 
be the caſe or not, ſhe fits the ſame length of time as if 
no foreign egg had been introduced, the cuckoo's egg 
requiring no longer incubation than her own. 
When the hedge-ſparrow has fat her uſual time, 
and diſengaged the young cuckoo and ſome of her 
own offspring from the ſhell, her own young ones, and 
any of her eggs that remain unhatched, are ſoon turned 
out, the young cuckoo remaining poſſeſſor of the neſt, 
and ſole object of her future care. The young birds 
are not previouſly killed, nor are the eggs demoliſhed; 
but all are left to-periſh together, either entangled a- 
bout the buſh which contains the neſt, or lying on the 
round under it. 8 4 
The early fate of the young hedge-ſparrow (ſays 
Mr. Jenner) is a circumſtance that has been noticed 
by others, but attributed to wrong cauſes. A variety 
of conjectures have been formed upon it. Some have 
ſuppoſed the parent cuckoo the author of their deſtruc- 
tion; while others, as erroneouſly, have pronounced 
them {ſmothered by the diſproportionate ſize * _ 
| N | ellow- 
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fellow-neftling. Now the cuckoo's egg being not 
much larger than the hedge · ſparrow's (as I ſhall more 
fully point out hereafter), it neceſſarily follows, that 
at firſt there can be no great difference in the fize of 


the birds juſt burſt from the ſhell. Of the fallacy. of 


the former aflertion alſo I was ſome years ago convin- 
ced, by having found that many euckoos eggs were 
hatched in the neſts of other birds after the old cuckoo 
had diſappeared, and by ſeeing the ſame fate then at- 
tend the neſtling ſparrows as during the appearance of 
ald cuckoos in this country. But, before I proceed to 
the facts relating to the death of the young ſparrows, 
it will be proper to mention ſome examples of the in- 
cubation of the egg, and the rearing of the young 
cuckoo; ſince even the well-known fact, that this bu- 


ſineſs is intruſted to the care of other birds, has been 


controverted by the Hon. Daines Barrington, who 
has lately written on this ſubject; and ſince, as it is a 
fact ſo much out of the ordinary courſe of nature, it 
may ſtill probably be diſbelieved by others. 5 

© EXAMPLE I, The titlark is frequently ſelected 
by the cuckoo to take charge of its young one; but, 
as it is a bird leſs familiar than many that I have men- 
tioned, its neſt is not ſo often diſcovered. I have, ne- 
yertheleſs, had ſeveral cuckoos eggs brought to me 
that were found in titlarks neſts, and had one oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing the young cuckoo in the neſt of this 
bird. I ſaw the old birds feed it repeatedly ; and, to 
ſatisfy myſelf that they were really titlarks, ſhot them 
both, and found them to be ſo. | 

«© EXAMPLE 2. A cuckoo laid her egg in a water- 
wagtail's neſt in the thatch of an old cottage. The 
wagtail ſat her uſual time, and then hatched all the 
eggs but one; which, with all the young ones except 
the cuckoo, was turned out of the neſt. The young 
birds, conſiſting of five, were found upon the | rafter 
that projected from under the thatch, and with them was 
the egg not in the leaſt injured. On examining the 
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egg: I found the young wagtail it contained quite per- 


fe&, and juſt in ſuch a ſtate as birds are when ready to 


be diſengaged from the ſhell. The cuckoo was reared 


by the wagtails till it was nearly capable of flying, when 


it was killed by an accident. 


© EXAMPLE 3. A hedge-ſparrow built her neſt in 


| a hawthorn buſh in a timber-yard. After ſhe had laid 


two eggs, a cuckoo dropped in a third. The ſparrow 


continued laying as if nothing had happened, till ſhe 


had laid five, her uſual number, and then ſat. June 
20, 1786. On inſpecting the neſt, (ſays Mr. Jenner), 
T found that the bird had hatched this morning, and 


that every thing but the young cuckoo was thrown out. 


Under the neſt I found one of the young hedge-ſpar- 
rows dead, and one egg by the fide of the neſt entan- 
gled with the coarſe woody materials that formed its 
outfide covering. On — the egg, I found 
one end of the ſhell a little cracked, and could ſee that 
the ſparrow it contained was yet alive. It was then 
reſtored to the neſt, but in a "Aa minutes was thrown 
out. The egg, being again ſuſpended by the qutſide of 
the neſt, was ſaved a ſecond time from breaking. To 
ſee what would happen if the cuckoo was removed, | 
took out the cuckoo, and placed the egg containing 


the hedge-ſparrow in the neſt in its ſtead. The old 


birds, during this time, flew about the ſpot, ſhewing 


figns- of great anxiety 3 but, when I withdrew, they 


quickly came to the neſt again. On looking into it 
in a quarter of an hour afterwards, I found the young 
one completely hatched, warm, and lively, The 


Hedge ſparrows were ſuffered to remain undiſturbed 
with their new charge for three hours, (during which 


time they paid every attention to it,) and then the 
ruckoo was again put into the neft. The old ſparrow 


nad been ſo much diſturbed by theſe intruſions, that 


for {ome time they ſhewed an unwillingneſs to come to 


it. However, at length they came ; and on examin- 
ing the neſt again in a few minutes, I found the young 
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ſparrow was tumbled out. It was a ſecond time re- 
ſtored, but again experienced the ſame fate. 

« From theſe experiments, (continues Mr. Jenner, ) 
and ſuppoſing, from the feeble appearance of the 
young cuckoo juſt diſengaged from the ſhell, that it 
was utterly incapable of diſplacing either the egg or 
the young ſparrows, I was induced to believe that the 
old ſparrows were the only agents in this ſeeming un- 
natural buſineſs. But I afterwards clearly perceived 
the cauſe of this ſtrange phenomenon, by diſcovering 


the young cuckoo in the act of diſplacing its fellow- 


neſtlings, as the following relation will fully evince. . 
„June 18, 1787, I examined the neſt of a hedge- 
ſparrow, which then contained a cuckoo's and three 
hedge ſparrow's eggs. On inſpecting it the day fol- 
lowing, I found the bird had hatched, but that the 
neſt now contained only a young cuckoo and one young 
hedge- ſparrow. The neſt was placed ſo near the ex- 
tremity of a hedge, that I could diſtinctly fee what was 
going forward in it; and, to my aſtoniſhment, ſaw the 
young cuckoo, though ſo newly hatched, in the-a& 
of turning out the young hedge-ſparrow. The mode 
of accompliſhing this was very curious. The little 
animal, with the aſſiſtance of its rump and wings, 


contrived to get the bird upon its back; and making a 


lodgement for the burden by elevating its elbows, 
clambered backward with it up the fide of the neſt till 
it reached the top; where, reſting for a moment, it 
threw off its load with a jerk, and quite diſengaged it 
from the neſt. It remained in this ſituation a ſhort 
time, feeling about with the extremities of its wings, 
28 if to be convinced whether the buſineſs was propers- . 
ly executed, and then dropped into the neft again, 
With theſe (the extremities of its wings) I have often 


' ſeen it examine, as it were, an egg and neſtling before 


it began its operations; and the nice ſenſibility which 
theſe parts appeared to poſſeſs, ſeemed ſufficiently to 


compenſate the want of fight, which as yet it was deſ- 
312 titute 
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4 NATURAL HISTORY 
- titute of. I afterwards put in an egg; and this by a 
fimilar proceſs, was conveyed to the edge of the neſt, 
and thrown out. Theſe experiments I have ſince re- 
| peated ſeveral times in different neſts, and have always 
found the young cuckoo diſpoſed to act in the fame 
manner. . In climbing up the neſt, it ſometimes drops. 
its burden, and thus is foiled in its endeavours ; but, 
after a little reſpite, the work is reſumed, and goes 
on almoft inceſſantly till it is effected. It is wonderful 
to ſee the extraordinary exertions of the young cuckoo, 
when it is two or three days old, if a bird be put into 
the neſt with it that it is too weighty for it to lift out. 
In this ſtate it ſeems ever reſtleſs and uneaſy. But this 
diſpoſition for turning out its companions begins to 
decline from the time 1t is two or three till it is about 
twelve days old ; when, as far as I have hitherto ſeen, 
it ceaſes. Indeed, the diſpoſition for throwing out the 
egg appears to ceaſe a few days ſooner ; for I have 
frequently. ſeen the young cuckoo, after it had been 
hatched nine or ten days, remove a neftling that had 
been placed in the neft with it, when it ſuffered an 
egg, put there at the ſame time, to remain unmoleſt- 
ede The fingularity of its ſhape is well adapted to 
theſe purpoſes ; for, different from other newly-hatch- 
ed birds, its back, from the ſcapulæ downwards, is 
very broad, with a conſiderable depreſſion in the mid- 
dle. This depreſſion ſeems formed by nature for the 
deſign of giving a more ſecure lodgement to the egg 
of the hedge · ſparrow or its young one when the young 
cuckoo is employed in removing either of them from 
the neſt. When it is about twelve days old, this ca- 
vity is quite filled up, and then the back aſſumes the 
ſhape of neſtling birds in general. 

« Having. found that the old hedge- ſparrow com- 
monly throws out ſome of her own eggs after her neſt 
has received the cuckoo's, and not knowing how ſne 
might treat her young ones if the young cuckoo was 
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OF BIR PS. 
deprived of the power of diſpoſſeſſing them of the neſt, 
J made the following experiment: ; 

“July 9. A young cuckoo, that had been hatched 
by a hedge-ſparrow about four hours, was confined in 
the neſt in ſuch a manner that it could not poſſibly turn 
out the young hedge-ſparrows which were hatched at 
the ſame time, though it was almoſt inceſſantly making 
attempts to effect it. The conſequence was, the old 
birds fed the whole alike, and appeared in every reſpect 
to pay the ſame attention to their own young as to the 
young cuckoo, until the 13th, when the neſt was un- 
fortunately plundered, 

ce The ſmallneſs of the cuckoo's egg, in proportion 

to the fize of the bird, is a circumſtance that hitherto, 
I believe, has eſcaped the notice of the ornithologiſt. 
So great is the diſproportion, that it is in general ſmal- 
ler than that of the 
ference in the ſize of the birds is nearly as five to one. 
I have uſed the term in general, becauſe eggs produced 
at different times by the ſame bird vary very much in 


ſize. I have found a cuckoo's egg fo light that it 


weighed only forty - three grains, and one ſo heavy that 
it weighed fifty- five grains. The colour of the 
cuckoo's eggs is extremely variable. Some, both in 


pn and penciling, very much reſemble the 


ouſe-ſparrows; ſome are indiſtinctly covered with 
bran-coloured ſpots ; and others are marked with lines 
of black, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, the eggs of 
the yellow- hammer. 


The circumſtance of the young cuckoo's being 


deſtined by nature to throw out the young hedge-ſpar- 
rows, ſeems to account for the parent cuckoo's drop- 


ping her egg in the neſts of birds ſo ſmall as thoſe I 
If ſhe were te do this in the neſt. 


have particulariſed, 
of a bird which produced a large egg, and conſequent- 
ly a large neſtling, the young cuckoo- would probably 
find an inſurmountable difficulty in ſolely poſſeſſing the 
neſt, as its exertions would be unequal to the labour 


of 
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uſe- ſparrow; whereas the dif- 
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of turning out the young birds. Befides, though 
many of the larger birds might have fed the neſtling 


cuckoo very properly had it been committed to their 


charge, yet they could not have ſuffered their own 
young to have been ſacrificed for the accommodation 
of the cuckoo in ſuch great number as the ſmaller 
ones, which are ſo much more abundant ; for, though 
it would be a vain attempt to calculate the numbers of 
neftlings deſtroyed by means of the cuckoo, yet the 
ſlighteſt obſervation would be ſufficient to convince us 
that they muſt be very large.” | 

Here Mr. Jenner remarks, that, though nature per- 
mits the young cuckoo to make this great waſte, yet the 
animals thus deſtroyed are not thrown away or render- 
ed uſeleſs. At the ſeaſon when this happens, great 
numbers of tender quadrupeds and reptiles are ſeeking 


proviſion ; and, if they find the callow neſtlings which 


ve fallen victims to the young cuckoo, they are fur- 
niſhed with food well adapted to their peculiar ſtate. 
It appears a little extraordinary, that /wo cuckoos 
eggs ſhould ever be depoſited in the fame neſt, as the 
young one produced from one of them muſt inevitably 
periſh ; yet two inſtances of this kind fell under the 


author's obſervation, one of which he thus relates: 


two cuckoos and a hedge-ſparrow were hatched in the 
ſame neſt this morning, June 27, 1787, when one 


huedge- ſparrow's egg remained unhatched. In a few 


hours after, a conteſt began between the cuckoos for 
the poſſeſſion of the neſt, which continued undeter- 
mined till the next afternoon, when one of them, 
which was ſomewhat ſuperior in fize, turned out the 
other, together with the young hedge-ſparrow and the 
unhatched egg. This conteſt was very remarkable, 
The combatants alternately appeared to have the ad- 
vantage, as each carried the other ſeveral times nearly 


to the top of the neſt, and then ſunk down again, op- 


preſſed by the weight of its burden; till at 2 
2 9 ter 
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after various efforts, the ſtrongeſt prevailed, and was 
afterwards brought up by the hedge-ſparrows.” 
But the principal circumſtance that has agitated the 
mind of the naturaliſt reſpecting the cuckoo is, Why, 
like other birds, it ſhould not build a neſt, incubate its 
eggs, and rear its own young? | 
There is no apparent reaſon, Mr. Jenner thinks, 


why this bird, in common with others, ſhould not per- 


form all theſe ſeveral offices; for it is in every reſpect 
perfectly formed for collecting materials and building a 
neſt. Neither its external ſhape nor internal ſtructure 
prevent it from incubation ; nor is it by any means in- 
capacitated from- bringing food to its young. It would 
be needleſs to enumerate the various opinions of au- 
thors on this ſubje& from Ariſtotle to the preſent time. 
Thoſe of the ancients appear to be either viſionary or 
erroneous ; and the attempts of the moderns towards 
its inveſtigation have been confined within very narrow 
limits : for they have gone but little further in their 
reſearches than to examine the conſtitution and ſtructure 
of the bird; and, having found it poſſeſſed of a capa- 


cious ſtomach with a thin external covering, concluded 


that the preſſure upon this part, in a fitting poſture, 
prevented incubation. They have not confidered that 
many of the birds which incubate have ftomachs ana- 
logous to thoſe of cuckoos. The ftomach of the 
owl, for example, is proportionably capacious, and is 
almoſt as thinly covered with external integuments. 
Nor have they confidered, that the ſtomachs of neft- 
lings are always much diſtended with food ; and that 
this very part, during the whole time of their confine- 
ment to the neſt, ſupports in a great degree the weight 
of the whole body : whereas, in a fitting bird, it is 
not nearly ſo much preſſed upon, for the breaſt in that 
caſe fills up chiefly the cavity of the neſt ; for which 
purpoſe, from its natural convexity, it is admirably 
well fitted. | | | 
| Theſe 
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ae NATURAL HISTORY 
-* Theſe obſervations may be ſufficient to ſhew, that 
the cuckoo is not rendered incapable of fitting. through 
any peculiarity either in the ſituation or formation of 
the ſtomach; yet, as a proof ſtill more deciſive, our 
obſerver adduces the following fact. In the ſummer 
of the year 1786, I ſaw, in the neſt of a hedge · ſpar- 
row, a cuckoo, which, from its ſize and plumage, 
appeared to be nearly a fortnight old. On lifting it 
up in the neſt, I obſerved two hedge ſparrows eggs 


under it. At firſt I ſuppoſed them part of the num- 


ber which had been {at upon by the hedge-ſparrow 
with the cuckoo's egg, and that they had become 
addle, as birds frequently ſuffer ſuch eggs to remain 
in their neſts with their young; but on breaking one 
of them I found it contained a living fœtus; ſo that 
of courſe theſe eggs muſt have been laid ſome time 
after the cuekoo was hatched; as the latter now com- 
ꝓletely filled up the neſt, and was by this peculiar in- 
eident performing the part of a ſitting · bird. At this 
time I was unacquainted with the fact, that the young 
cuckoo turned out the eggs of the hedge-ſparrew ; 
i 2 it is — to conclude, 1 it had * the 
diſpoſition for doing this when theſe eggs were depo- 

« Having under my inſpection, in another hedge- 
iparraw's. neſt, a young euekoo about the ſame ſize as 


the former, 1 procured two wagtails eggs which had 


been ſat upon a few days, and had them immediately 
conveyed to the ſpot, and placed under the cuckoo. 
On the ninth day after the eggs had been in this fitua- 
tion, the perſon appointed to ſuperintend the neſt (as 
it was ſome diſtanee from the place of my reſidence) 
came to inform me that the wagtails were hatched. 
On going to the place, and examining the neſt, 1 
found nothing in it but the cuckoo and the ſhells of 
the wagtail's eggs. The fact, therefore, of the birds 
being hatched, I do not give as coming immediately 
under my own eye; but the teſtimony of the perſon 
| | ö appointed 
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of another witneſs.” 


appointed ti watch the neſt was corroborated by that 


In conſidering to what cauſes may be attributed the 


ſingularities of the cuckoo,' Mr. Jenner ſuggeſts the 
following as the moſt probable: The ſhort reſidence 
this bird is allowed to make in'the country where it is 


deftined to propagate its ſpecies ; and the call that na- 


ture has upor\'it, during that ſhort reſidence, to pro- 
duce a numerous progeny. The cuckoo's firſt ap- 
pearance here is about the middle of April. Its egg 
is not ready for incubation till ſome weeks after its ar- 
rival, ſeldom before the middle of May. A fortnight 
is taken up by the ſitting- bird in | hatching the egg. 
The young bird generally continues three weeks in the 
neſt before it · flies, and the foſter-parents feed it more 
than five weeks after this period; ſo that, if a cuckoo 
ſhould be ready with an egg much ſooner than the time 
pointed out, not a ſingle neſtling, even one of the ear- 
lieſt, would be fit to provide for itſelf before its parent 
would be inſtinctively directed to ſeek a new reſidence, 
and be thus compelled to abandon its young one ; for 
old cuckoos take their final leave of this country' the 
firſt week in July: 


Had nature allowed the cuckoo to have ſtaid here 


as long as ſome other migrating birds, which produce 


2 ſingle ſet of young ones (as the ſwift or nightingale, 
for example), and had allowed her to have reared as 
large a number as any bird is capable of bringing up 
at one time, theſe might not have been ſufficient to 
have anſwered her purpoſe; but, by ſending the cuckoo 


from one neſt to another, ſhe is reduced to the ſame 


ſtate as the bird whoſe neſt we daily rob of an egg, in 
which caſe the ſtimulus for incubation is ſuſpended. 
Of this we have a familiar example in the common 
domeſtit fowl. That the cuckoo actually lays a great 
number of eggs, diſſection ſeems to prove very deci- 
rely. Upon a compariſon I had an opportunity of 
making between the ovarium, or racemus vitellorum, 

Vor. IV. No. 63. 3M of 
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4% NATURAL HISTORY 
of a female cuckoo, killed juſt as ſhe had begun to 


tial difference appeared. The uterus of each contain= 
ed an egg perfectly formed, and ready for excluſion ; 
and the ovarium exhibited a large cluſter of eggs, gra- 
dvally advanced from a very diminutive fize to the 
greateſt the yolk acquires before it is received into the 
oviduct. The appearance of one killed on the 3d of 
July was very different. In this I could diftin&! 

trace a great number of the membranes which had diſ- 
charged yolks into the oviduct; and one of them ap- 
peared as if it had parted with a yolk the preceding 


day. The ovarium ſtill exhibited a cluſter of enlarged 


eggs, but the moſt forward of them wagſearcely larger 


than a muſtard · ſeed. 


ec ] would not be underſtood to advance, that every 
egg which ſwells in the ovarium at the approach or 
commencement of the propagating ſeaſon is brought 
to perfection; but it appears clearly, that a bird, in 


obedience to the dictates of her own will, or to ſome 


Hidden cauſe in the animal economy, can either retard 
or bring forward her eggs. Beſides the example of 
the common fowl above alluded to, many others oc- 
cur. If we deſtroy the neft of a blackbird, a robin, 
of almoſt any ſmall bird, in the ſpring, when ſhe has 
laid her ufual number of eggs, it is well known to 


every one who has paid any attention to inquiries of 


this kind, in how ſhort a ſpace of time ſhe will produce 
a freſh ſet, Now, had the bird been ſuffered to have 
proceeded without interruption in her natural courſe, 
the eggs would have. been hatched; and the young 


ones . to a ſtate capable of providing for them- 


ſelves, before ſne would have been induced to make 
another neſt, and excited to produce another ſet of 


eggs from the ovarium. If the bird had been deſtroy- 


ed at the time ſhe was fitting on her firſt laying of 
eggs, diſſection would have ſhewn the ovarium con- 
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taining a great number in an enlarged ſtate, and ad- 
vancing in the uſual progreſſive order. Hence it 
plainly appears, that birds can keep back or bring for- 
ward (under certain limitations) their eggs at any time 
during the ſeaſon . for them to lay; but the 
cuckoo, not being ſubject to the common interrupti- 
ons, goes on laying from the time ſhe begins till the 
eve of her departure from this country : for although 
old cuckoos in general take their leave the firſt weekin 
July (and I never could ſee one after the 5th of that 
month, though I conceive it poſſible that here and 
there a ſt 9 may be ſeen after this time); 
yet I have known an inſtance of an egg's being hatch- 


ed in the neſt of an hedge-ſparrow fo late as the 15th. 


And a farther proof of their continuing to lay till the 
time of their leaving us may, I think, be fairly de- 
duced from the appearances on diſſection of the female 
cuckoo above-mentioned, killed on the 3d of July.“ 

The growth of the young cuckoo is uncommonly 
rapid. Its chirp is plaintive, like that of the hedge- 
ſparrow ; but the frahd is not acquired from the fo- 
ſter parent, as it is the ſame whether it be reared by 
the hedge-ſparrow or any other bird. It never acquires 
the adult note during its ſtay in this country. The 
ſtomachs of young cuckoos contain a great variety of 


food. On diſſecting one that was brought up by wag- 
tails, and fed by them at the time it was ſhot (though. 


it was nearly of the fize and fulneſs of plumage of the 
arent bird), Mr. Jenner found in its ftomach the fol. 
wing ſubſtances: flies and beetles of various kinds; 
ſmall ſnails with their ſhells unbroken ; graſhoppers ; 
caterpillars ; part of a hor{e-bean ; a vegetable ſub- 
ſtance, reſembling bits of tough-graſs,” rolled into a 


ball; and the feeds of a vegetable that reſembled thoſe 


of the gooſe- graſs. In the ftomach of one fed by 
hedge-iparrows, the contents were almoſt entirely ve- 
getable ; ſuch as wheat, ſmall vetches, &c. But 
this (ſays our author) was the only inſtance of the 
DO, 3M2z- e 
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kind I had ever ſeen, as theſe birds in general feed the 
young cuckoo with ſcarcely any thing but animal food. 
However, it ſerved to clear up a point which before 
had ſomewhat puzzled me; for having found the 
cackoa's egg in the neſt of a green-linnet, which be- 


gins very early to feed its young with vegetable food, 


J was apprehenſive, till I ſaw this fact, that this bird 
would have been an unfit foſter parent for the young 
cuckoo. 

© The titlark, L obſerve, feeds it pray with 
graſhoppers. But the moſt ſingular ſubſtance, ſo often 
met with in the ſtomachs of young cuckoos, is a ball 
of hair curiouſly wound up. .I have found it of various 
ſizes, from that of à pea to that of a ſmall nutmeg. 
It ſeems to be compoled chiefly of. horſe-hairs ; and 
from the reſemblance it bears to the inſide covering of 
the neſt, I conceive the bird ſwallows it white a neſt- 
ling. In the ſtomachs of old cuckoos are often ſeen 
maſſes of hair; but theſe had evidently once formed 
a part of the hairy caterpillar, which the cuckoo often 
takes for its food.“ 

There ſeems to be no preciſe time PAP for the de- 
parture of young euckoos, Mr. Jenner believes they 
go off in ſucceſſion, probably as ſoon as they are ca- 


pable of taking care of themſelves ; for, . they 


ſtay here till they become nearly equal in ſize and 
growth of plumage to the old d cuckoo, yet in this very 
ſtate the foſtering care of the hedge-ſparrow is not 
withdrawn from them. I have frequently (ſays he) 
ſeen the young cuckoo of ſuch a ſize, that the hedge. 
Jparrow has perched on its back, or half-expanded 
wing, in order to gain ſufficient elevation to put the 
food into its mouth. At this advanced ſtage, I be- 
lieve that young cuckoos procure ſome faod 1 them- 


ſelves; like the young rook, for inſtance, which in 


part feeds itielf, and is partly fed by the old ones, till 
the approach of the pairing ſeaſon. If they did not 


in 


TCT 


in large numbers by the middle of Auguſt; for, as 
they are to be found in great plenty when in a neſtling 
ſtate, they muſt now appear very numerous, ſince all 


of them muſt have quitted the neſt before this time. 


But this is not the caſe; for they are not more nume- 
rous at any ſeaſon than the parent- birds are in the 
months of May and June. 925 
From what has been ſaid, it becomes genie Gant 
the ſame inſtinctive impulſe, which directs the cuckoo 
to depoſite her eggs in the neſts of other birds, directs 
her young one to throw out the eggs and young of the 
owner of the neſt, The ſcheme of nature would be 
incomplete without it; for it would be extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impoſſible, for the little birds deſtined 
to find ſuccour for the cuckoo, to find it alſo for their 
own young ones after a certain period; nor would there 
be room for them to inhabit the neſt. | 

It is ſuppoſed, that there are more male cuckoos 
than females ; ſince two are often feen in diſpute where 
a third has been in fight ; which, no doubt, was of the 
oppoſite ſex, Mr. Pennant obſerved, that five male 
birds were caught in a trap in one ſeaſon ; and Mr. 
Latham ſays, that, „out of at leaſt half a dozen that 
[ have attended to, my chance has never directed me 


to a female; and it. is to be wiſhed, that future obſer⸗ 


vers may determine whether our obſervations have 
riſe only in chance, or are founded on the general cir- 
cumſtance. He believes that the male birds art 
more liable to be ſhot, their note directing the gunner 
where to take aim, while the female is ſecured by her 
ſilence. 

Cuckoos may be, and often are, brought up tame, 
ſo as to become familiar. They will eat in this ſtate 
bread and milk, fruits, inſects, eggs, and fleſn either 
cooked or raw; but, in a ſtate of nature, they chiefly 
live on caterpillars. When fat, they are ſaid to betas 
good eating as a land-rail. The French and Italians 
eat them to this Gay. The ancient Romans we 
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| them greatly as food: Pliny ſays there is no bird which 
can be compared to them for delicacy. 
Moſt ornithologiſts agree, that PEAS are the chief 
of the cuckoo's food, and that it is peculiarly 
of birds eggs. Friſch ſays, that thoſe wad 
bring up young cue 00s, ought 1 in every ſeaſon to feed 
them 1 in the morning and eyening at the ſame time as 
in the longeſt days of ſummer. That author has alſo 
obſerved the way in which they eat the inſects alive: 
they lay hold of the caterpillar by the head, and, draw- 
ang it into their hill, they ſqueeze the juicy matter 
through the anus, and then ſhake it ſeveral times be- 
fore they. ſwallow it. They - alſo ſeize butterflies by 
the head, and, preſſing 85 their bill, they cruſh the 
breaſt, and ſwallow the 8 together with the wings. 
They likewiſe eat worms; but they prefer ſuch as are 
alive. When infects could not. be had, Friſch gave a 
'- Foung cuckgo which he raiſed, ſheep's liver, and eſ- 
Hegially kidneys. cutting them into ſmall rips like 
che inlegs for NL they were ſubſtituted. When 
theſe Mere top dry 2 8 ſoaked them 4 little, that they 
"might be ls 5 wallowed,.. 0 rk, never drank 
unleſs its food | 7 12 and. t 0 rank 7 
Jy,and-with rehuSance. In eyery other caſe it rejc 
22 and thagk oft, 
tfully introdnged - "Into.1 its. . in = 15 is habit. 
wall under. the impreſhan of, a 57000 phobia ; and 
perhaps this may. he the reaſon. why a dai of the 
guckag s dung in wine has been recqmmended a as A ſure 
omedy.tor the. hydraphobia, |. | 
The young cuckoos 8 fins ing dufing thei firſt year, 
and the Ongs ea towards the end ol une, at 
leaſt a he then. unf hi og But 1 55 fikence 
Ages not pnnouncs their departure. It is the ſcarcity 
- inſecte no. doubt, which  dater ini, them to retire 
ao warfner arch they ier ate far the moſt part 
Auto Affica, Ane Io ſeen. 425 48 8 paſſing and. 
poſing the. Bag of, Malta, On. their 15 in our 
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dimates they approach neareſt our dwellings; during 
the reſt of their ſtay they fly about among the woods, 


the meadows, &c. and wherever they can diſcover nefts 


to plunder or depoſit their egg, or find inſects and 
fruits. T owards autumn, ſays Buffon, the adults, and 
eſpecially the females, are excellent food, and as fat 
as they were lean in the ſpring ; for it is in this ſea- 
fon only that the proverb, lean as a cuckoo, is juſt. 
Their fat is collected chiefly under the neck, and is 
the moſt delicate morſel of the bird. They are com- 
monly fingle, reſtleſs, and perpetually changing their 
place; and, though they never fly to any great diſtance, 


they range over a conſiderable tract during the courſe 


of the day. The ancients watched the times of the 
appearance and diſappearance of the cuckoo in Italy. 


The vine-dreſſers who had not lopped their vines be- 


fore its arrival were reckoned lazy, and held the object 
of public deriſion. The by-paſſers who ſaw the back- 
ward ſtate of the vineyard, mocked the owner's indo- 
lence by repeating the call of that bird, which was it- 


ſelf, and with much propriety, regarded as the emblem 


of ſloth, fince it diſpenſes with the ſacred obligations 
of nature. It was an uſual expreſſion alſo, crafty as 


_ © cuckeo (for 8 and indolence may ſubſiſt toge- 


ther) ; becauſe, declining the talk itſelf, it contrives to 

make other birds hatch its eggs, 5 
Though ſubtle, though ; -— GY the cuckoos ate 

ſuſceptible of a fort of education. Many perſons 


have reared and tamed them. A cuckoo thus bred, 


Buffon informs us, knew its maſter, anſwered his call, 
followed him to the ſport, perched on his 5 1 
"Tr and, if it found a cherry- tree on the road, it 

ew to it, and returned not till ſatiated with the fruit; 


ſometimes it did not join its maſter again the whole 


day, but followed him at a diſtance, ſhifting from tree 
to tree: when at home it was permitted to run about, 
and to rooſt at night. It requires to be carefully guat- 
ded againſt the cold during the tranſition of aut 
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into winter; for this is a critical period with the cuckoo. 
Olina fays that the cuckoo may be trained for the 
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Chace like the ſparrow-hawks and the falcons ; but he 


is the only perſon who makes that aſſertion, which, 


perhaps, as well as many other errors in the hiſtory 
of this bird, has its ſource in the reſemblance of its 


plumage to that of the ſparrow-hawk. 


The plumage of the cuckoo is very ſubject to vary 
in different individuals; and conſequently, in deſcrib- 


ing them, we can do nothing more than give an idea of 


the colours as they are moſt commonly obſerved. In 
young. cuckoos, the bill, the legs, the tail, and the 
under fide of the body, are nearly the ſame as in the 
adults, except that the quills are more or leſs retained 
in their tubes: the throat, the fore paxt of the neck, 


and the under fide of the body, are barred with white 


and black; in ſuch a manner, however, that the 
black predominates on the anterior parts more than on 


the poſterior (in ſome ſubjects there is hardly any white 


under the throat) ; the upper fide of the head and body 
is beautifully variegated with blackiſh, white, and 


ruſty ſpots, diſtributed ſo that the ruſty appears more 


on the middle of- the body, and the white on the ex- 
tremities; there is a white ſpot behind the head, and 
ſometimes above the face ; all the quills of the wings 
are brown tipped with white and ſpotted more or leſs 
with ruſty and white; the iris is greeniſh grey, and the 
ground of the plumage is a very light aſh-colour. 

In the full grown male the inteſtinal tube is about 


twenty inches; there are two cæca of unequal length, 


the one fourteen lines (ſometimes twenty- four), the 


other ten (ſometimes eighteen), both directed for- 


wards, and adhering all along to the great inteſtine, by 


means of a thin tranſparent membrane; there is a gall 
bladder; the kidnies are placed on each fide of the 


ſpine, divided into three principal lobes, and theſe 
ſubdivided into others ſmaller, ſecreting a whitiſh li- 


quor; the two teſticles are of an oval ſhape, and of 


unequal 


# 


-OF:BIRD: Ss. „ :: abs 


unequal fize, attached to the upper part of the kidnies, | 


and ſeparated by a membrane. 2 

The cſophagus dilates, at its lower part, into a ſort 
of glandular fac, parted from the ſtomach by a con- 
traction; the ſtomach is ſlightly muſcular on its cir- 
cumference, membranous on its middle, and adhering 
by means of fibrous net- work to the muſcles of the 
lower. belly, and to the different parts. which ſurronnd 
it. It is beſides, much ſmaller and better proportioned 
in a young bird reared by a red-breaſt or pettychaps 


than in one ' bred, and tamed by man; in the latter, 


the ſtomach; being diſtended by exceſſive feeding, is 
as large as a common hen's egg, and occupies all the 
anterior part of the cayity of the belly, from the ſter- 
num to the anus, and ſometimes ſtretches under the 
ſternum five or ſix lines, and, at other times, it con- 
ceals the whole of the inteſtines; whereas in the wild 
cuckoo,- it never extends quite to the ſternum, but 
leaves uncovered, between its lower part and the anus, 


two circumvolutions of the inteſtines, and three on the 


right fide of the abdomen. - It ſhould be added, that, 
in moſt of the birds diſſected, nothing was required to 
be compreſſed or diſplaced in order to perceive one or 
two circumvolutions of inteſtines in the cavity of the 
belly on the right fide of the ſtomach, and one between 


the lower part of the ſtomach and the anus. This 
difference of conformation, therefore, conſiſts but in 


degree, ſince, in the greater number of the winged 
tribes, not only is the poſterior ſurface of the ſtomach 


ſeparated from the ſpine by a portion of the inteſtinal 


tube which is interpoſed, but the left fide is never co- 
vered by any portion of theſe inteſtines; and this fin- 
gle difference is far from proving that the cuckoo. 1s 
incapable of hatching, as ſome ornithologiſts allege. 
It is not, probably, . becauſe the ftomach is too hard, 
ſince, the ſides being membranous, its tenſeneſs pro- 
ceeds from accident or repletion; nor is the reaſon be- 
cauſe the bird 'ayoids cooling its ſtomach, which is leſs 
© VO tv; By IN. ſhielded 
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THE principal characters of the European euckoo 
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ſhielded than that of other birds; for it is evident, 
that it would be much leſs liable to be affected by cold, 
if employed hatching than in fluttering and perching 
on trees. The A has the ſame ſtructure, and 
yet it ſits. Beſides, not only the ſtomach, but the 
whole of the lower part of the body, reſts upon the 
eggs, otherwiſe moſt birds which, like the cuckoo, 
have a long ſternum, could not cover above three or 
four at once, which falls much ſhort of the uſual 
number. * 5 ; 

Total length thirteen or fourteen inches; the bil! 
thirteen lines and a half; the edges of the upper man- 
dible ſcalloped near the point (but not in all the young 
ones); the noſtrils elliptical, encircled by a projecting 
margin, and in the centre there is a ſmall whit ſpeck 


Which riſes almoſt as high as the margin; the tongue 


is white at the point, and not forked ; the tarſus ten 


nes; the thigh leſs thaw twelve; the inner one of 
the hind nails is the weakeſt and the leaſt hooked; 


the two fore toes are connected together at their baſe 


by a membrane; the under fide is of a very fine tex- 
ture, like ſhagreen ; the alar extent about two feet; 


the tail is ſeven inches and a half, eonſiſting of ten ta- 
pered quills, and exceeding the wings by two inches. 

Specific character of the cuculus canorus, or com- 
mon cuckoo: Its tail is rounded, blackiſh, and dot- 


ted with White. In England it arrives about the 
middle of April, and retires in the end of July; its 


appearance is à month later in the cold climate of Swe- 


den. Its retreat is abſolutely unknown. Synonymes. 


Le coucou, Buß. Cuculus canorus, Linn. Gmel. 
and Muller. Cuculus, Gefner, Will. Fohnft. Briſſ. 8c. 


IT TOURACO, ox CRESTED CUCKOO 


or AFRICA. 


1 


are, as we have ſeen, a large head, a broad wide bill, 
the toes placed t vo before and two behind, the legs 
| 5 | 3 ' feathered 
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feathered and ſhort, the thighs ſtill ſhorter, the nails 
ſlender and ſlightly hooked, the tail long and conſiſting 
of ten ta quills. But the whole muſt be receiv- 
ed with a de of latitude, nor muſt we expect to 
find all the K = 

that ought: to be claſſed with the cuckoo of Europe. 
The various tribes of animals melt into each other, 
and no abſolute limits can be aſſigned. It is enough if 
the birds which we refer to the genus of the cuckoos 
be more cloſely related to it than to any other genus, 
Our object is to trace nature as ſhe actually exiſts, not 
to form artificial arrangements; and to facilitate the 
progreſs of knowledge, by condenſing and abridging 
the detail of facts, which ſerves as the foundation. 
Even what is regarded as the moſt fixed and certain 
charaQer, viz. the diſpoſition of the toes, two placed 
before and two behind, is alſo liable to vary; fince 
we have obſerved, in the cuckoo, that one of the hind 
toes ſometimes turns forwards; and others have found, 
in the owls, that one of the anterior toes ſometimes 


turns backwards; but theſe flight differences, far from 


confounding the genus of the cuckoos, diſplay the 
true order-of nature ; as they ſhew the richneſs of her 
plans, and the eaſe with which they are executed; ex- 
hibiting the endleſs variety of ſhades, the infinite di- 
verſity of features which diſtinguiſh the individual, 
and yet without obliterating the general family likeneſs, 
It is a remarkable circumſtance with regard to the 

tribe of cuckoos, that the branch ſettled in_ the new 
world ſeems the leaſt ſubject to variation, and retains the 
greateſt reſemblance to the European ſpecies conſidered 
as the common trunk, and from which it was perhaps 
later ſeparated. In fact, the European cuckoo viſits 
the northern countries, and puſhes its excurſions as 
far as Denmark and Norway, and conſequently might 
croſs the narrow ſtraits which divide the continents at 
theſe high latitudes : but it could much more eafily 
paſs the ifthmus of Suez, or ſome narrow. inlets, to 
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468 NATURAL HISTORY 
ſpread through Africa ; and m_— could oppoſe or 
retard its progreſs into Afia, In theſe countries, there- 
fore, the ſettlement muſt have been more early, and a 
greater deviation from the primitive ſtock may be ex- 
peed. Accordingly,” though there are ſcarcely two 
or three exceptions or exterior anomalies in fifteen ſpe- 
cies or varieties found in America, there are fifteen or 
twenty in thirty-four ſpecies that occur in Afia and in 
Africa ; and no doubt there are more, if all the cuckoos 
were known, which is ſo far from being the caſe, that 
it is ſtill undecided whether, among ſo many, there be 
more than one that drops its en in the neſts of other 
birds; we know that many of the foreign kinds build 
their neſt, and hatch their own eggs. But, though we 
are commonly acquainted with the ſuperficial differ- 
ences only, ſome general and radical ones muſt obtain, 
_ eſpecially between two branches ſettled in the old and 
in the new world, which muſt undoubtedly receive an 
_ * Impreſſion from the climate. The American ſpecies 
are in general ſmaller than thoſe of the old continent, 
probably owing to the ſame cauſes which check the 
growth and expanſion of quadrupeds in the new world, 
. whether thoſe be indigenous, or introduced. There 
are at moſt two ſpecies of cuckoos'in America of near. 
ly the fame ſize with ours; but the others exceed not 
our blackbirds and thruſnes. In Africa and Aſia, the 
ſpecies are as large as the European, or larger, and ſome 
of them equal to a pullet in bulk. 
The touraco is one of the moſt beautiful of the 
African birds; for, beſides that its plumage is brilliant 
and its eyes ſparkle with fire, it has a creſt on the head, 
or rather a crown, which confers an air of diſtinction. 
It is as large as the jay; but its long broad tail ſeems to 
increaſe its bulk: its wings are however very ſhort, 
ſoarcely reaching to the origin of the tail. The upper 
| mandible 1s convex, and covered with feathers reflected 
88 : from the forehead, and in which the noſtrils are con- 
cealed, Its eye, which is lively and full of fire, is 4 
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_ circled by a ſearlet eye-lid; which has a great number 
of protuberant papillæ of the ſame colour. The beau- 
tiful tuft, or rather nitre, that crowns its head, is a 
bunch of briſtled feathers, which are fine and filky, 
and conſiſt of ſuch delicate fibres, that the whole is 
tranſparent. The beautiful green which covers all the 
neck, the breaſt, and the ſhoulders, is alſo compoſed 
of fibres of the ſame kind, and equally fine and filky. 

There are two ſpecies, or rather two varieties, of 
the genus; the one termed the Abyſſinian touraco, the 
ſecond the fouraco from the Cape of Good Hope. The 
only difference lies in the tints, for the bulk of the 
colours is the ſame. The Abyſſinian bird has a black. 
iſh tuft, compact like a lock, and reflected backwards: 
the feathers on the forehead, the throat, and compaſs 
Ff the neck, are meadow green; the breaſt, and top 
of the back, are of the ſame colour, but with an olive 
tinge, which melts into a purple brown, heightened 
by a fine green gloſs; all the back, the coverts of the 
wings, and their quills next the body, and all thoſe of 

the tail, are coloured in the ſame way; all the prima- 
ries are of a ſine crimſon, with a black indenting on 
the ſmall webs, near the tip; the under ſide is dun 
grey, ſlightly ſhaded with light grey. 

The touraco of the Cape of Good Hope differs not 
from the Abyſſinian one, except that the tuft is of a 
lighter green, and ſometimes fringed with white. 
The neck is of the ſame green, which melts on the 
ſhoulders into a darkiſh tint, with gloſſy green reflections. 

The Comte de Buffon had one of theſe birds alive 

from the Cape, and was aſſured that it lived upon rice. 
No other food was offered to it at firſt, and this it 
| would not touch, but grew famiſhed, and, in that ex- 
| tremity, it ate its own excrements. During three days, 
it ſubſiſted only on water and a bit of ' ſugar. But, ob- 
| ſerving grapes brought to the table, it ſhewed a 
ſtrong appetite for them; ſome were given to it, which 
it ſwallowed greedily, It diſcovered in the ſame wa 
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2 fondneſs for apples, and afterwards for oranges. From 
that time it was fed on fruit for ſeveral months. This 
ſeemed to be the natural food, its curved bill not being 


in the leaſt adapted for collecting grain. The bill is 
wide, and cleft as far as under the eyes; the bird hops, 


but does not walk; its nails are ſharp and ftrong, its hold 
firm ; its toes are tout, and inveſted with thick ſcales. 
It is lively, and utters a weak, low, and hoarſe, cry, 
from the bottom of its gizzard, without opening its 
bill. It vents this cry of its own accord, when it is 
hungry; but it may be made to repeat it at pleaſure, 


if prompted to it by imitation, It does not appear that 


this bird is found in America, though Albin gives it 
as brought from Mexico. Edwards affirms that it is 
indigenous in Guinea, from whence the individual 
mentioned by Albin was probably tranſported into the 
new world. #4 
Specific character of the cuculus Perſe : Its tail is 
; its head. creſted ; its body bluiſh green, its wing 
uills blood=coloured, Synonymes.---Cuculus Perſa, 
nn. and Gmel. Cuculus Guineenfis criftatus vi- 


ridis, Brifſ. Crown-bird from Mexico, A. 


TRE GREAT SPOTTED CUCKOO. 

- THIS cuckoo is not entirely foreign to Europe, 
ſince one was killed on the rock of Gibraltar. It would 
ſeem to be migratory, wintering in Afia or in Africa, 
and appearing ſometimes in the ſouth of Europe. 
Both this and the following ſpecies may be conſidered 


as intermediate between the common and the foreign 
kinds: it differs, however, from the common not only 


by its ſize and plumage, but by its Ws: 
The moſt remarkable ornament of this cuckoo is a 
filky tuft of a bluiſh grey, which can be erected at 


pleaſure, but in the ordinary ſtate lies flat on the head; 


there is a black bar on the eyes, which gives it a 
marked aſpect; brown predominates on all the upper 


Parts, including the wings and the taily but the middle 


quilk, 
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teral pairs of the tail, and their ſuperior coverts, 
are terminated with white, which forms a pleafant ena- 
mel; all the under ſurface of the body is brown orange, 
bright on the anterior parts, aad duller 
on the poſterior ; the bill and legs are black. 

It is as large as a magpie ; the bill fifteen or ſixteen 
lines; the legs ſhort ;' the wings not ſo long as in the 
ordinary cuckoo z the tail about eight inches, conſiſt- 


e e pe and exceeding the wings a- 


bout four inches and a half. 

character of the cuculus glaudarius: © Its 
tail 18 wedge-ſhape d, its head ſomewhat creſted, with 
ablack bar on its — Synonymes.---Cuculus glan- 
darius, Line. Gmel. and Bor. Cuculus andaluſiæ, Briff. 


BLACK any WHITE CRESTED CUCKOQ, 
THIS cuckoo likewiſe has been ſeen in Europe. 
The authors of the Italian ornithology inform us that 
in 1739 a male and female of this fpecies neftled in 
the vicinity of Piſa, and that the hen laid four eggs, 
which ſhe hatched, &c. It muſt, therefore, be very 
different from the ordinary cuckoo, which undoubted- 
ly never recurs to incubation in our climates. | 
The head is black, and ornamented with a tuft of 
the ſame colour, which lies backwards ; all the upper 


fide of the body, including the ſuperior coverts, is 


black and white; the great quills of the wings rufous, 

terminated with white; the quills of the tail are black- 

iſh, terminated with light rutous ; the throat and breaft 

are rufous ; the inferior coverts of the tail are ruſty; 

the reſt of the under ſide of the body white, and even 

the feathers on the lower part of the thigh 3 the bill is 
-brown, and the legs green. 

This cuckoo is larger than — ordinary kind, and 
its tail is proportionably longer; its wings are al lon- 
ger, and its tail more t than in the great ſpotted 
2 which it reſembles in other reſpects. 3 

aracter 


2 and almoſt all the coverts of the wings, the 
la 
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character of the cuculus piſanus.: © Its tail is wedge. 
ſhaped ; its body variegated with black and white above, 
and white below ; its head crefted with black ; its throat 
and breaft, rufous.” Synonymes.---Cuculus Piſanus, 
-Gmel. Cuculus ex nigro et albo mixtus, Gerini. Piſan 
cuckoo, Laib. , bee Pi oft Late Tiee, « 
Tae GREEN CUCKOO or MADAGASCAR, 
THIS bird is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by its magnitude: 
all the upper fide of the body is deep olive, variegated 
with waves of a darker brown; ſome of the lateral 
quills of the tail are terminated with white; the throat 
is light olive, ſnaded with yellow; the breaſt, and the 
top of the belly, fulvous; the lower belly brown, and 
alſo the inferior coverts of the tail; the thighs are of 
a grey colour; the iris orange; the bill black; and 
the legs yellowiſh brown. Total length twenty- one 
inches and a half; the bill twenty-one or twenty-two 
lines; the tail ten inches, and compoſed of ten taper- 
ed quills, and extending more than eight inches beyond 
the wings, which are not long. 75 
Specific character of the cuculus Madagaſcarienfis : 
ce It is olive, waved with brown; below fulvous; the 
throat olive, diluted with yellow.“ Synony mes. 
Cuculus Madagaſcarienſis, Gmel. Great Madagaſcar 
cuckoo, Latb. St ' | 


Tu CRESTED.CUCKOO os MADAGASCAR 


FF has a tuft which reclines back, whoſe feathers, 
and alſo thoſe of the reſt of the head and of all the 
upper fide of the body, are greeniſh cinereous; the 
throat and fore part of the neck are cinereous ; the 
breaſt red- wine colour; the reſt of the under ſide of 

the body whitiſh ;. the legs barred almoſt imperceptibly 
with cinereous ; what appears of the quills of the tail 
and of the wings is light green, changing into blue 
and ſhining violet, but the lateral quills of the tail are 
terminated with white; the iris is orange; the bill and 


7 legs 
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s black; it is rather larger than the ordinary cuckoo, 
and is differently proportioned. 

Total length fourteen inches; the bill thirteen lines; 

the alar extent is ſeventeen inches; the tail is ſeven 


inches, conſiſting of quills that are a little tapered, and 


exceeds the wings fix inches. Commerſon made this 
deſcription in the month of November, from the living 
ſubject, and in its native climate ; he adds, that its tail 
diverges, or rather expands, that its throat is ſhort, 
its noſtrils oblique and uncovered, that its tongue ter- 
minates in a cartilaginous tip; its cheeks naked, wrin- 
kled, and bluiſh. The fleſh is excellent. The bird 
is found in the woods near Fort Dauphin. 

Specific character of the cuculus criſtatus : © Its tail 


is rounded ; its head creſted ; its body of a. glofly 


greeniſh aſn- colour. Synonymes.---Cuculus'criſta- 
tus, Linn. and Gmel. Cuculus Madagaſcarienfis, criſ- 
tatus, Briſſ. and Ger, The Madagaſcar creſted cuc- 
koo, Laib. 


TRE EGYPTIAN CUCKOO. 


THE male and female of this ſpecies ſeldom ſeparate 
from each other ; but it is more rare to find ſeveral 
pairs collected together. They are acr:dophagites, or 
locuſt-eaters, in the full ſenſe of the word; for they 
ſeem to ſubſiſt moſtly, if not entirely, on graſhoppers. 
They never alight on large trees, and far leſs on the 
ground; but perch on buſhes near ſome brook. They 
have two uncommon characters : the firſt is, that all 
the feathers which cover the head and neck are thick 
and hard, while thoſe on the belly are foft. and looſe ; 
the ſecond is, that the nail of the inner hind toe is long 
and ſtraight, like that of the lark. 

In the female the head and upper fide of the neck 
are dull green, with poliſhed ſteel reflections; the ſu- 
perior coverts of the wings are greeniſh rufous; the 
quills of the wings rufous, terminated with ſhining 
green, except the two laſt, which are entirely of that 

Vol. IV. No. 63. 30 colour, 
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colour, and the two or three preceding theſe, which 
are mixed with it; the back is brown, with green- 
1h reflections; the rump brown, and alſo the ſupe- 
rior coverts of the tail, whoſe quills are ſhinin 

green, with the gloſs of burniſhed ſteel ; the throat 
and all the under fide of the body are ruſty white, 
which is lighter under the belly than on the ante- 
rior parts, and on the flanks; the iris is bright 
red ; the bill black, and the legs blackiſh. Total length 


from fourteen inches and a half to fixteen and a half; 
the bill fixteen or ſeventeen lines; the noſtrils three 


lines, and very narrow; the tarſus twenty-one lines; 


the inner hind nail nine or ten lines; the wings fix or 


ſeven inches ; the tail eight lines, conſiſting of ten ta- 
pered quills, and exceeding the wings five inches. 
The bird deſcribed by Sonnerat in his voyage to 
New Guinea, under the name of the green Antigua 
cuckoo, reſembles the preceding ſo much, that what 
we have faid equally applies to it: the head, the neck, 
the breaſt, and the belly, are of a dull green verging 
on black ; the wings are of a deep brown rufous ; the 


nail of the inner toe is more lender, and perhaps ra- 


ther longer; all its feathers are in general hard and 
ſtiff; the webs are ragged, and each fibre is a new 
ſhaft, to which ſhorter fibres are attached. This 
cuckoo is hardly larger than that of Europe. 

The Madagaſcar bird, called foulou, reſembles the 
female of this Egyptian bird in the ſame properties as 
the cuckoo of the Philippines; its plumage is not fo 
dark, eſpecially on the anterior part, where the black 


is ſoftened by ſpots of light rufous ; in ſome individu- 


als the olive aſſumes the place of the black on the body, 
and it is ſprinkled with whitiſh longitudinal ſpots, which 
appear alſo on the wings. We ſhould therefore ſup- 
poſe that they are young ones of the year's hatch, eſ- 
pecially as,' in the birds of this genus, the plumage 
undergoes conſiderable change, it is well known, at 
the firſt moulting. 
q oe 55 Spe- 
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Specific character of the cuculus Agyptius : © Tt is 
brown, below rufous white; its head and neck dull 
green; its tail wedge-ſhaped, and bright green; its 
wing-quills rufous.” Synonymes.---Cuculus Ægyp- 
tius, Gmel, Egyptian cuckoo, Lath. 


Tux SENEGAL CUCKOO. 


THE two prevailing colours of its plumage are 
rufous and white. When it perches, the tail ſpreads 
like a fan; it is almoſt perpetually in motion; its cry 
is preciſely the ſound made by two or three jerks of the 
the tongue upon the palate. Like the two preceding, 
it has a ſtraight long nail on the inner hind claw, ſimi- 


lar in form to that of the lark's; the upper ſurface of _ 


the head and neck blackiſh ; the ſides of each feather 
deeper coloured, and yet more brilliant ; the wings 
rufous, and their coverts rather darker near the tip ; 
the back is of a very brown rufous; the rump and the 
ſuperior coverts of the tail barred tranſverſely with 
light brown on a deeper brown ground ; the throat, 
the fore part of the neck, and all the under fide of the 
body, are dirty white, only the feathers of the throat 
and neck have a more brilliant ſhaft, and the reſt of the 
under fide of the body 1s radiated tranſverſely with 


delicate ſtripes of a lighter colour; the tail is blackiſh; _ 


the bill black, and the legs grey brown ; the body is 
ſcarcely larger than that of a blackbird, but it has a 
much longer tail. 

Total length fifteen or fixteen inches ; the alar ex- 
tent a foot and ſeven or eight inches; the tail eight in- 
ches, conſiſting of ten tapered quills, and exceeding 
the wings about four inches. Specific character of the 
cuculus Senegalenfis : Its tail is wedge-ſhaped ; its 
body grey, white below; its cap and its tail-quills 
blackiſh.” Synonymes.---Le rufalbin, Buff. Cuculus 
Senagalenſis, Linn. Gmel. Briff. and Bor. Straight= 
heeled cuckoo, Laib. : : 
3 On Tur 
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TRE INDIAN SPOTTED CUCKOO. 


THIS ſpecies is ſmaller, though it has a lon 
ſhape, and meaſures, between the bill and the tail, 


half an inch more than that of the ordinary cuckoo, 


Its head is larger, its wings ſhorter and its tail longer 
in * The prevailing colour is brown, which 
is deeper and ſpotted with a lighter brown on the up- 
per part, more dilute and ſpotted with white, orange, 
and black, on the lower part; the light brown or ruſt 


pots form, by their arrangement on the quills of the 


tail and wings, a tranſverſe barring, which is a little 
inclined towards the point of the quills; the bill and 
legs are yellowiſh, Total length thirteen or fourteen 
inches; the bill twelve or thirteen lines; the tail about 
ſeven inches, compoſed of ten tapered quills, and ex- 
ceeding the wings by near five inches. | 
Specific character of the cuculus ſcolopaceus : © Its 
tail is wedge-ſhaped ; its body clouded on both fides 


with grey and brown.“ Synonymes.---Cuculus ſco- 


lopaceus, Linn. and Gmel. Cuculus Bengalenſis næ- 


vius, Briſſ. and Klein. Brown and ſpotted Indian 
cuckoo, Ed. Indian ſpotted cuckoo, Lath. 


TH «VARIEGATED CUCKOOosMINDANAO. 


THIS bird is ſo much variegated, that, at firſt 
fight, we might take its coloured figure as deſigned 
for the young cuckoo of Europe. Its throat, head, 
neck, and all the upper part of the body, are ſpotted 
with white or rufous, which 1s more or leſs dilute on a 
brown ground, which is itſelf variable, and verges on 
'2 gold green more or leſs brilliant on all the upper 
part of the body, including the wings and tail ; but 
the diſpoſition of theſe ſpots is changed on the quills 


white externally, and tinged internally wich rufous, 


and on the quills of the tail, where they form tranſ- 
verfe bars of a ruſty colour ; the breaſt and all the un- 
| der 


der fide of the body, as far as the extremity of the 


lower coverts of the tail, are white, barred tranſverſely 


with blackiſh ; the bill is alſo blackiſh above, but ruſty 


below, and the legs are brown grey. 


This cuckoo is found in the Phillippines ; and it is 
much larger than the European kind. Total length 
fourteen inches and a half; the bill fifteen lines; the 
longeſt toe ſeventeen lines; the ſhorteſt ſeven lines; 
the alar extent nineteen lines and a half; the tail ſeven 
inches, conſiſting of ten quills, which are nearly equal, 
and exceeds the wings four inches and a half. Specific 
character of the cuculus mindanenſis: © Its tail is roun- 
ded ; its body green gold, ſpotted with brown white; 
below waved with white and blackiſh.” Synonymes. 


---Cuculus mindanenſis, Gmel. The Mindanao cuc- 


koo, Lath, 


Tue HONORATUS, ox SACRED CUCKOO. 


THIS ſpecies was introduced by M. Poivre, and 
differs from the preceding by its ſmallneſs, by the 
ſhortneſs of its bill, and by the unequal length of its 
tail quills. The head and all the upper fide of the 
body are blackiſh cinereous, ſpotted regularly with 
white ; the throat and all the under fide of the body 
white, barred tranſverſely with cinereous; the quills of the 
wings blackiſh, thoſe of the tail cinereous ; and both 
are barred with white; the iris light orange; the bill 
and legs of a dilute aſh-colour. | | 

This cuckoo is held facred on the Malabar coaſt, be. 
cauſe, no doubt, it deſtroys the pernicious inſects. Ge- 


neral ſuperſtition originates from error; though ſome 


particular ceremonies and obſervances may have their 
foundation in reaſon, Total length eleven inches and 
a half; the tail five and a half, conſiſting of ten ta- 
pered quills, the outer pair being ſcarcely half the length 
of the inner, and it exceeds the wings three inches 


and a half. Specific character of the cuculus honora- 


tus: © Its tail is wedge-ſhaped ; its body blackiſh, 
| | ſpotted 
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fpotted with white; below ſtriped with white and cine- 
reous.” Synonymes.---Cuculus honoratus, Lin. 
and Gmel. Cuculus Malabaricus nevius, Briff. Sacred 
cuckoo, Lath. 


Tut CAPE CUCKOO. 
THIS cuckoo from the Cape of Good Hope re- 


ſembles that of Europe, both in its proportions and 


in the tranſverſe bars below the belly, and in its ſize, 
which is not much ſmaller. The upper ſide of the body 
is brown green; the throat, the checks, the fore part 
of the neck, and the ſuperior coverts of the wings, 
are deep rufous; the quills of the tail are of a lighter 
rufous, terminated with white; the breaſt, and all the 
reſt of the under ſide of the body, are barred tranſ- 
verſely with black on a white ground; the iris is yel- 
low ; the bill deep brown; and the legs reddiſh brown, 


The total length is ſomewhat leſs than twelve inches. 


Synony mes. -Cuculus Capenſis, mel. The Cape 
cuckoo, Laib. | 


Tuz BROWN CUCKOO, vaRIZCATED WIT A 
BLACK. 1 


ALL we know of this bird beſide what is contained 
in the appellation, is that it has a long tail, and that it 
is found in the Society Ifles, and there called the ara 
wereroa. The only account given of it is contained 
in Captain Cook's ſecond voyage, from which we have 
extracted this ſhort indication with the view of induc- 
ing travellers addicted to natural hiſtory to procure ful- 
ler information concerning this new ſpecies. 

- Specific character of the cuculus tabitius : © It is 
brown, below white, ſtriped with brown; its eye- 
brows white; its wing-quills ſpotted with ferruginous.” 
Synonymes.---Cuculus tahitius, Gmel. Cuculus tal- 
tenſis, Lath. ſud. Society cuckoo, Lath, Syn. 


Tus 


„or BIBS: - 


Tur RUFOUS SPOTTED CUCKOO. 


THIS is found in the Eaſt Indies, and as far as 
the Phillippines. The head and all the upper part of 
the body are dotted with rufous on a brown ground, 
but the quills of the wings and tail, and its ſuperior 
coverts, are barred tranverſely ; all the quills of the 
tail are terminated with light rufous ; the throat and 
all the under ſide of the body are barred tranſverely 
with blackiſh brown, on a rufous ground; there is an 
oblong ſpot of light rufous below the eyes; the eyes 
are yellowiſh rufous, the bill horn colour, and the legs 
brown grey. In the female the upper fide of the head 
and neck 1s leſs dotted, and the under fide of the body 
is of a lighter rufous. 

This cuckoo 1s much larger than the ordinary kind, 
and almoſt equal to a Roman pigeon. Total length 
ſixteen or ſeventeen inches; the bill ſeventeen lines; 
the alar extent twenty-three inches; the tail eight in- 
ches and a half, conſiſting of ten tapered quills, and 
exceeding the wings four inches and one third. The 
ſubje& deſcribed by Sonnerat had not the rufous ſpot 
under the eyes; and, what is ſtill more different, the 
quills of the tail were equal, as in the ſpotted Chineſe 


t cuckoo ; ſo that it ought perhaps to be viewed as a 
6 variety of the above ſpecies. 

d Specific character of the cuculus puniatus : Its tail 
g is wedge-ſhaped ; its body blackiſh, dotted with ru- 
fous ; below rufous, with black ſtreaks ;. its tail-quills 
barred with rufous.” Le coucou brun piquete de 


roux, Buff. Cuculus punctatus, Linn. and Gmel. 
Cuculus Indicus nevus, Br:ff. 14 


e . 
9 TRE CHINESE SPOTTED CUCKOO. 
oy THIS is one of the ſmall number of cuckoos in 
which the tail is not tapered ; the upper fide of the 
2 head and neck is of an uniform blackiſh, except a few 
5 


whitiſh ſpots that occur on the front and above the 
3 | eyes; 
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4% NATURAL HISTORY 
eyes; all the upper fide of the body, including the 
quills of the wings and their coverts, 1s of a greeniſh 
deep grey, variegated with white, and enriched by 
brown gold reflections; the quills of the tail are barred 
with the ſame colours; the throat and breaſt variegated 
pretty regularly with brown and white; the reſt of the 
under ſurface of the body and the thighs are variegated 
with the ſame colours, and alſo the feathers which fall 
from the lower part of the thigh as far as the origin 
of the toes; the bill is blackiſh above, yellow below, 
and the legs yellowiſh. _ 
Total length about fourteen inches ; the bill ſeven- 
teen lines; the tail ſix inches and a half, conſiſting of 
ten nearly equal quills, and exceeding the wings by 
four inches and a half. Specific character of the cu- 
culus maculatus: Its tail is wedge-ſhaped ; its body 
above greeniſh grey, with white ſpots; below varie- 
gated with brown and white.“ Synonytne.---Cuculus 
maculatus, Gmel. | 


Tue RADIATED CUCKOO. 


THE throat and the ſides of the head reſemble the 
colour of the lees of wine ; the upper part of the head 
is blackiſh grey; the back and the wings are of a dull 
dark brown ; the under fide of the quills of the wings 
next the body is marked with white ſpots ; the tail is 
black, radiated, and terminated with white; the breaſt 
is of a dull orpiment colour; the belly is light yellow; 
the belly and breaſt radiated with black; the iris pale 
orange; the bill black, and the legs reddiſh. 

This cuckoo is found in Panay, one of the Phillip- 
pines ; it is almoſt as large as the common cuckoo, and 
its tail is compoſed of ten equal quills. Specific cha- 
racter of the cuculus radiatus : It is brown black; 
below yellow, lineated with black; its throat and 
cheeks wine-colour ; its top blackiſh grey.“ Syno- 
nymes.-- Cuculus radiatus, Gmel. Panayan cuckoo, 


Latham. 
Tn 


2 * 4 


OF BIRDS. - _ 


Taz CRESTED CUCKOO ors COROMANDEL. 
THE creft of this bird conſiſts of ſeveral _ nar- 
row feathers, lies on the crown of the head, and pro- 


jects a little backwards. It is probable that the bird 


erects its creſt when excited by paſſion. With regard 
to the colours of its plumage, we might ſay that there 
is a fort of black hood thrown over a white tunic ; 
the white on the lower part is pure and unmixed, but 
the black on the upper part is interrupted, on the edge 


of the wing, by a white ſpot immediately below the 


ſuperior coverts, and by ſpots of the ſame colour, 

which terminate the quills of the tail; the bill and 

legs are black. | | 
This bird is found on the coaſt of Coromandel; it 


is eleven inches total length, its tail is compoſed of ten 


tapered quills, and exceeding the wings by one half 


its length. Specific character of the cuculus melanoleu- 


cus : It is black, below white; its tail wedge-ſhaped, 


tipt with white; a white ſpot on its wings; its head 


fomewhat creſted.” Synonymes.---Cuculus melano- 
leucus, Gmel. Coromandel creſted cuckoo, Laib. 


Tue YELLOW-BELLIED CUCKOO. 


THIS ſpecies is found in the iſland of Panay ; and 
we owe the account of it to Sonnerat : the upper ſide 
of the head and throat is light grey; the upper ſide 
of the neck, back, and wings, umber coloured ; the 
belly, the thighs, and the inferior coverts of the tail, 
are pale yellow, tinged with rufous; the tail is black, 
ſtriped with white; the legs are pale yellow, and ſo is 
the bill, only blackiſh at che point. 

This bird is as large as a blackbird, not fo bulky, 
but much longer, being eight inches and ſome lines, 
and the tail, which is tapered, occupies more than one 
half of this length. Specific character of the cuculus 
flavus : It is brick-coloured, below yellowiſh ; its 
top and throat dilute grey; its tail wedge-ſhaped, and 

Vor. IV. No. 64. 
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a8 NATURAL HISTORY 
black, lineated with white.” Synonymes.-- Cuculus 
flavus, Gmel. Yellow-bellied cuckoo, Lath. 


Taz BLACK ORIENTAL CUCKOO. 


THIS bird is nearly equal in ſize to the pigeon ; 


its plumage is entirely of a ſhining black, changing 
into green and alſo into violet, but only under the quills 
of the tail; the under and inner fide of the quills of 
the wings black ; the bill and legs brown grey; and 


the nails blackiſh. 


A variety of this comes from Mindanao, 5 is 


hardly larger than our cuckoo; it is intermediate in 
regard to ſize between the preceding and the following 


one; all its plumage is blackiſh, verging on blue; the 
bill is blackiſh at the baſe and y<Ilowiſh at the point ; 
the firſt of the quills of the wings is almoſt one halt 
ſhorter than the third, which is one of the longeſt; 
the tail is generally ſ pread. 


Specific character: Its tail is rounded; its body 


gloſſy greeniſh black ; its bill brown.” Synonymes. 


---Cuculus otientalis: Linn. and Gmel. Cuculus In- 


dicus niger, Briſſ. Eaſtern black cuckoo, Lath. 


TAS BLACK INDIAN CUCKOO. 


THIS in ſize is ſcarcely equal to the blackbird; it 
is entirely black, like the two foregoing, without mix- 
ture of any other pernianent colour ; but, according 
to the various angles of the incidental rays, the plu- 
mage glows with all the fugitive tints of the rainbow. 
It is thus that Edwards, the original obſerver, deſcribes 
it. The inner and under fide of the quills of the wing 
are black; the bill is bright orange, rather ſhorter and 


thicker than in the European cuckoo; the tarſus is 


thick and ſhort, and of a reddiſh brown, which is alſo 


the colour of the toes. T he edges of the upper man- 


dible are not firait, but undulated. 
Specific character: © It is wedge-ſhaped ; its oth 
Raining black; its bill yellow.“ Synony mes. 
; Cuculus 
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Cuculus niger, Linn. Gmel. and Klein. Cuculus Ben- 


galenſis niger, BY and Gerini. Black Indian cuckoo, 
Latham. IEG 
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Tur GOLD-GREEN aNDο WHITE CUCKOO. 
ALL the upper ſurface from the baſe of the bill to 


the end of the tail .is gold-green, waving and rich, 
whoſe uniformity is interrupted on the head by five 
white bars, one on the-middle of the front, two others 
above the eyes, like eye-brows, and ſtretching back 
wards, and two others, which are narrower and ſhor-- 
ter, below the eyes; moſt of the ſuperior coverts alſo, 
and the middſe quills of the wings, all the quills of 
the tail, and its two largeſt ſuperior coverts, are ter- 
minated with white; the two outermoſt of the quills 
of the tail, and the outermoſt of thoſe of the wings, 
are ſtreaked with, white on the outſide ;. the throat is 
white, and alſo the whole under ſurface of the body, 
except ſome green ſtripes on the flanks, and the ruffles 
which fall from the lower part of the'thigh upon the 
tarſus ; the bill is brown green, and the legs grey. 
This cuckoo is nearly of the ſize of a thruſh; its 
total length about ſeven inches; - the bill ſeven or eight 
lines; the tarſus the ſame; clothed with white feathers 
as far as the middle; the tail three inches and a few 
lines, and conſiſting of ten tapered quills, which in 
their natural poſition diverge; fie exceeds by only fif- 
teen lines the wings, which are very long in propor- 


; tion. „ auratus, mel. Gilded 
: cuckoo, Lath. d Fo — 
= = Tae PARADISE CUCKOO: or 
5 | THE plumage | of this bird is entirely of a dark 


green, which appears on the head, the body, the wings, 

7 and the tail. Yet it has not been neglected by nature, 

| but, on the contrary, it is decorated by unuſual feathers. / 

7 Beſide the tuft which diſtinguiſhes the head, the tail 

has a remarkable form; the outermoſt pair of quills is 
5 | near 
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near ſix inches longer than all the reſt; and they have 
no webs except for the ſpace of three inches at their 
extremity. It was on account of theſe two ſhafts that 
Linnzus gave the bird the appellation of paradiſe 
cackos. The iris is of a fine blue; the bill blackiſh; 
and the legs grey: it is found at Siam, and is nearly 
as large as the jay. 

Total length ſeventeen inches ; the bill fourteen 
lines ; the. tail ten inches and nine lines, and rather 
forked, and exceeding the wings. about nine inches. 
Specific character of the cuculus paradiſeus : © The 
two outermoſt quills of its tail are.very long, and di- 
lated at the tip; its head crefted, and its body green.” 


 Synonymes.---Cuculus paradiſeus, Linn. and Gmel. 


Cuculus Siamenſis criftatus viridis, Brifſ, Paradiſe 
cuckoo, Lath. 


TRE COLLARED COROMANDEL CUCKOO. 

THIS bird is alſo ornamented with a creſt, and is 
remarkable for the length of two quills of its tail ; but 
theſe are the middle ones, which project beyond the 
lateral ones, as alſo obtains in ſome ſpecies of widow- 
birds. All the upper fide is blackiſh, from the head 
incluſively to the end of the tail, except a white collar 
about the neck, and two round ſpots of a grey colour 
behind the eyes, one on each ſide, which in ſome mea- 
ſure reſemble. ear-pendants : we muſt alſo except the 
wings, of which the quills and. their middle coverts 
are variegated with rufous and blackiſh; and ſo are the 
ſhoulders, though their great quilts and coverts are 
entirely blackiſh ; the throat and the thighs are black- 
iſh ; all the reſt of the under fide of the body is white; 
the iris yellowiſh ;* the bill deep cinereous ; the legs 
alſo cinereous, but lighter caloured. This cuckoo is 
found on the coaſt of Coromandel, is nearly of 
the ſize of the red- wing. : 

Total length twelve inches and a quarter; the bill 
eleven lines; the wings ſhort ; the tail fix. inches — 

| | | t 


OP BIN DS. 485 
three quarters, conſiſting of ten quills, the two middle 
ones much longer than the lateral ones, which are ta- 
pered; and it exceeds the wings by five inches and a 
half. Specific character of the cuculus coromandus : 


« Its tail is wedge-ſhaped; its body black, below. white; 


a bright white collar.” Synonymes.---Cuculus coro- 
mandus, Linn. and Gmel. Cuculus coromandelanenſis 
criſtatus, Bri, Collared cuckoo, Laib. 


Tu CHINESE CUCKOO. 8 

THIS cuckoo reſembles the preceding ſpecies, by 
the length of the two middle quills of the tail; its 
plumage is remarkable, though it conſiſts of only two 
principal colours, blue on the upper ſide, and ſnowy 
white on the under ſide; but it would ſeem that nature, 
happy always in her careleſs mood, has ſuffered a few 
drops that are ſnowy white to fall from her pallet upon 
the crown of the head, where it forms a ſpot through 


- - which the blue appeared in a thouſand' points; and 


alſo upon the cheeks a little behind, where two ſorts 
of ear-pendants are repreſented, as in the preceding 
ſpecies ; and upon the quills and coverts of the tail, 
each of which is marked by a round white ſpeck near 
the tip : beſides, it a s melted into the azure of the 
rump and of the baſe of the great quills of the wing, 
and has conſiderably diluted the tinge; the whole is 


ſet off to advantage by the dark blackiſly colour of the 


throat and the ſides of the head; and laſtly, the beau- 

tiful colour of the iris, the bill, and the legs, adds to 

the riehneſs of the garb. 

Total length thirteen. inches; the bill eleven lines, 

and there are ſome hairs about its upper baſe; the tar- 
ſus ten lines and a half; the tail ſeven lines and a half, 

conſiſting of ten very unequal quills, of which the 
two middle ones exceed the two adjacent lateral ones 
by three inches and a quarter; they exceed the outer - 

moſt by five inches and three lines, and-the wings by 
almoſt their whole length. a 

| Specific 
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486 NATURAL HISTORY 


Fpeciſie character of the cuculus finenfis . © Its tail 


is wedge-ſhaped and long; its body blue, below white; 
a white ſpot on the tips of the tail-quills.” Syno- 
nymes.--- Cuculus' ſinenſis, Linn. and Gmel. Cuculus 


_—_— __ C hineſe cuckoo, Lath. 


Tur BLUE CUCKOO. 


'FHls ſpecies i is wholly of a fine blue, and the ge- 
neral uniformity is relieved by very dazzling tints of 
violet and green, reflected by the quills of the wings; 
and by tints of pure violet, without the leaſt caſt of 
green, which are reflected by the quills of the tail; 
the black colour of the legs and bill gives ſnade to the 
picture. Total length ſeventeen inches; the alar ex- 
tent near twenty inches; the tail nine inches, and com- 
poſed of ten quills, of which the two middle ones are 

2 little longer than the lateral. ones; it excecds the 

wings fix inches. 
+ Specific character of the encalus e Its 
tail is rounded; its body blue.” Synonymes.---Cu- 
culus cæruleus, Linn. and Gmel. Cuculus Madagaſ- 
carientis cæruleus, Bro. Blue cuckoo, Lath. 


THe HONEY CUCKOO, 


II is in the interior part of Africa, at ſome diſtance 
35 the Cape of Good Hope, that this bird is found, 
which is known by its ſingular inſtinct of pointing out 
the neſts of wild bees. According to ſome travellers, 
the cry of this bird is wieti, wiełi; and this word 
wieki fignifies honey in the language of the Hottentots. 
It ſometimes happens that the hunter, in following the 
call of this cuckoo, is devoured by wild beaſts; which 
has given occaſion to ſay that the bird concerts with 
them to conduct their prey. 

In the morning and evening it utters its ; cry, which 
is very ſhrill, and ſeems to invite the hunters and 


others, who ſearch for honey in the wilderneſs; they 


anſwer it in a more hollow tone, and continue always 
2904 | advancing 3 


OF. BIRDS, 3 =» 
advancing ; as ſoon as it perceives them it flies onward, 
and hovers over the hollow tree where the ſwarm is 
lodged ; if the hunters are too tardy in following it, 
it redoubles its cries, returns back to them, ſtops and 
flutters about, to rouſe their attention. It omits no- 
thing to induce them to profit by the little treaſure 
which it diſcovers, but which it probably could not 
enjoy without the aſſiſtance of man; either becauſe the 
entrance into the neſt is too narrow, or on account of 
ſome other circumſtances. While the party are em- 
ployed in plundering the honey, the bird fits in a neigh- 
bouring buſh, watching eagerly and expecting its ſhare 
of the booty, which is commonly left for it, though 
never in ſufficient quantity to ſatiate its appetite,” or 
extinguiſh or blunt its ardour in this kind of purſuit. 


This is not the idle tale of a traveller; it is the ob- 


ſervation of an enlightened man, who aſſiſted at the 
deſtruction of ſeveral republics of bees, betrayed by 
this little ſpy, and who communicates an account of 
what he ſaw to the Royal Society of London, We 
ſhall add the deſcription of the female, which he made 
from the only two ſubjects that he could procure, and 
which he ſhot to the great ſorrow of the Hottentots ; 
the exiſtence of a uſeful creature is every where precious. 
The upper fide of the head is grey; the throat, the 
fore part of the neck, and the breaft, are whitiſh with 


2 green tinge, which grows more dilute as it ſpreads, 


and is ſcarcely perceptible on the breaſt ; the belly is 
white; the thighs the ſame, marked with an oblong 


black ſpot ; the back and rump are ruſty grey; the ſu- 


perior coverts of the wings are brown grey, thoſe next 
the body marked with a yellow ſpot, which, on account 
of its ſituation, is often concealed under the tcapuiar 
feathers; the quills of the wings are brown ; the two 
middle quills of the tail are longer and narrower than 
the reſt, and of a brown verging on ruſt colour; the 
two following pairs are blackiſh, their infide dirty 
white; thoſe which ſucceed are white, terminated with 

| brown, 
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a8 NATURAL HISTORY 
brown, and marked with a white ſpot near their baſe, 
except the laſt pair, where this ſpot almoſt vaniſhes ; 
the iris is ruſty grey; the eye · lids black; the bill brown 
at its baſe, yellow at the end, and the legs are black. 

Total length fix inches and a half; the bill about fix 
lines, and there are ſome briſtles about the baſe of the 
lower mandible ; the noſtrils are oblong, with a pro- 
Ring margin, placed near the baſe of the upper 
mandible, and ſeparated only by its ridge; the tarſus 
is ſhort ; the nails fender ; the tail tapered, and com- 
poſed of twelve quills ; it exceeds the wings by three- 
fourths of its length. 

Specific character of the cuculus indicator: It is 

rrugi grey, below white; its eye-lids naked and 
black; a bright yellow ſpot on its ſhoulders ; its tail 
wedge- ſhaped and ferruginous. Synonymes.---Cu- 
culus indicator, Gmel. and Bor. Honey-guide, Sparr- 
man, Honey cuckoo, Lath. 


Taz AFRICAN CUCKOO. 


THIS ſpecies and the preceding differ from all the 
reft, in the number of quills in the tail ; theſe amount- 
ing to twelve, though commonly they are only ten. 
The differences peculiar to the preſent, conſiſt in the 
ſhape of its bill, which is longer, ſtraighter, and not 
o convex above; in the poſition of the noſtrils, which 
are oblong, and placed obliquely near the middle of 
the bill; and in a character which belongs alſo to the 
birds of prey, viz. that the female is larger than the 
male, and of a very different plumage. This bird is 
found in tbe iſland of Madagaſcar, and no doubt on 
the correſponding part of Africa. N x 

In the male the crown of the head is blackiſh, with 
_xefleRions of green and roſe copper; there is a ftreak 
of black placed obliquely between the bill and the eye; 
the reſt of the head, the throat, and the neck, are 
cinereous ; the breaſt, and all tue reft of the under fide 
of the body, are of a handſome white grey; the 1 * 

hs ide 
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fide of the body, as far as the end of the tail, is of 
a green colour, changing into roſe-copper ; the mid- 
dle quills of the wing are nearly of the ſame colour; 
the large ones blackiſh, verging on green; the bill is 
deep brown; and the legs reddiſh. | 
The female is ſo different from the male, that the 
inhabitants of Madagaſcar have called it by a different 
name. The head, the throat, and the upper ſide of 
the neck, are ſtriped tranſverſely with brown and ru- 
fous; the back, the rump, and the ſuperior coverts 
of the tail, are of an uniform brown; the ſmall ſu- 
perior.coverts of the wings are brown,. edged with 
rufous ; the great ones dull green, edged and termi- 
nated with rufous; the quills of the wing are the 
ſame as in the male, only the middle ones are edged 


with rufous ; the fore part of the neck, and all the 


reſt of the under ſide of the body, are variegated 
with blackiſh ; the quills of the tail are of a gloſſy 
brown, terminated with rufous ; the bill and legs are 
nearly as in the male. a ry | 
Specific character of the cuculus afer : © It is cop- 
per-green, below ſhining grey ; its head and neck c1- 
nereous ; its top copper blackith; its tail equal and gold 
green, below black.” Synonymes.--- Cuculus afer, 
Gmel. Cuculus Madagaſcarienſis major, Briſſ. African 
cuckoo, Laib. | 5 | 


Tur PANAYAN SPOTTED CUCKOO, 


THIS ſpecies is two thirds bigger than our cuckoo, 
The bill is black; irides yellow; the upper parts of 
the body a very deep brown, ſpotted with rufous yel- 
low ; theſe ſpots are oblong on the head; and round on 
the neck, back, and wing coverts ; but on the quills 
they are tranſverſe, and yellowiſh, intermixed with 


black dots; the throat is black, ſpotted as the back; 
breaſt and belly pale rufous, tranſverſely ftriped with 


black ; the tail is long, even at the end, of a rufous 
Vor. IV. No. 64. 2 yellow, 
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499 NATURAL HISTORY 
yellow, croſſed with tranſverſe bars of black; the legs 
are lead colour. It inhabits the Ifle of Panay. 
Specific character: It is black brown, with ſpots 
of rufous yellow ; below rufous, with black tranſverſe 
ſtripes; its throat black; its tail equal.” Synonymes. 
---Cuculus 2 Linn: and Gmel. Panayan ſpot- 
ted cuckoo, Lath. | N 


AMERICAN CUCKOOS. 
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| THE RAIN CUCKOO. 
IHE name of old-man has been given to this bird 
in America, becauſe, under its throat, there is a ſort 
of white down or beard, the attribute of age: it is 
alſo called the rain-bird, becauſe it never calls except 
before rain. It continues the whole year in Jamaica, 
and haunts not only the woods, but the ſtraggling 
buſhes: it ſuffers the hunters. to approach very near 
before it takes flight. Its ordinary food conſiſts of 
ſeeds and worms. | | 
The upper fide of the head is covered with downy 
or filky feathers of a deep brown ; the reſt of the up- 
per ſide of the body, including the wings and the 
two middle quills of the tail, is olive cinereous ; the 
throat is white, and the fore part of the neck the ſame; 
the breaſt, and the reſt of the. under ſurface of the 
body, rufous ; all the lateral quills of the tail are black 
tipt with white, and the outermoſt is edged with white; 
the upper mandible is black; the lower one is almoſt 
white; the legs bluiſh black: it is ſomewhat larger 
than the blackbird. . | 3 
The ſtomach of the one diſſected by Sloane was 
very large in proportion to the ſize of the bird, in 
which reſpe& it reſembles the European ſpecies; it 
Was lined by an exceeding thick membrane; the in- 
teſtines were twiſted like a ſhip's cable, and covered 
with a quantity of yellow fat. Total length fix —_ 
| 55 ; "Y and 
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OF: EBLEIES : 7. on 
and three quarters; the alar extent equal to the total 
length ; the tail from ſeven and a half to eight inches, 
compoſed of ten tapering quills, and projecting almoſt 
entirely beyond the wings. 

Specific character of the cuculus pluvialis: © It is 
cinereous olive, below rufous; its throat white.“ 
Synonymes.---Cuculus pluvialis, Gmel. Cuculus 
Jamaicenſis, Briſ. Picus major leucophæus, Ray. 
Cuculus Jamaicenſis major, Sloane, Brown, and Lein. 
Rain r Latb. | 


Tur CAROLINA CUCKOO.. 


THE fame colours as in the preceding appear on 
the upper ſurface and on the tail, and almoſt the ſame 
on the bill; but the white of the under ſurface of the 
body, which in the rain-bird was confined to the throat 
and breaſt, extends in this ſpecies over all the lower 
part: the wings have a ruſty caſt, and are longer in 
proportion; the tail is ſnorter and of a different ſhape. 

This cuckoo is ſolitary.; it reſides in the darkeſt 
foreſts, and on the approach of winter it leaves Caro- 
lina to find a milder air. Total length thirteen inches; 
the bill fourteen lines and a half; the tail ſix inches, 
conſiſting of ten quills, of which the three middle 
ones are longer than the reſt, but equal to each other, 
and the two lateral pairs are ſhorter, and the more ſo 
in proportion to their diſtance from the centre; the 
longeſt project four inches beyond the wings. 

Specific character: It is wedge ſhaped ; its body 
cinereous above, and white below; its lower — 
yellow.” Synonymes.---Cuculus Americanus, Linn. 
and Gmel, Cuculus Carolinenſis,  Briff. and Klein. 
Carolina cuckoo, Cateſby, Penn. and Laub. 


TRE MANGROVE CUCKOO. 


THIS bird, the female eſpecially, reſembles the | 


Jamaica rain-bigd ſo much, both in its colours and in 
its general conformation, that the deſcription of the 
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one may ſerve for the other; the only difference conſiſts 
in the ſize, this bird being much- ſmaller, its tail is 
alſo rather longer in proportion. It feeds on inſects, 
and particularly on the larger caterpillars that gnaw 
the leaves of the mangroves; and hence it is fond of 
lodging among theſe trees, where it renders an uſeful 
ſervice. Theſe Jarge caterpillars are four inches and 
a half long, and ſeven or eight lines broad. In the 
years 1775 and 1776, they multiplied ſo exceſſively, 
that they devoured almoſt entirely moſt of the man- 
groves and many other plants. It was then that the 
illanders regretted their not having be N this 
ipronts of cuckoo. 

-Total length one foot ; the bill thirteen lines; ; the 
tarſus twelve; the tail five inches and a half, conſiſting 
of ten. tapering feathers, and exceeds the wings three 
inches and one third. | Specific character: It is ci- 
nereous olive, below tawny, its chin white.”  Syno- 
pymes.---Cuculus minor, mel. Cuculus ſeniculus, 
Lath. Ind. Mangrove cuckoo, Latb. Syn. 


Tax LONG- BELLIFD CUCKOO. 


SLOANE aſſerts that, except the bill, which in 
this bird is longer, more ſlender, and whiter, it re- 
ſembles the rain-bird preciſely ; he aſcribes to it the 
ſame habits, and applies the ſame names. But Briſ- 
ſon, reſting probably on the remarkable difference in 
the length and conformation of the bill, has made this 
bird a diſtinct ſpecies. This ſeparation is the more 
proper, as it appears from cloſer inſpection that the 
plumage is not the ſame, and that even the white beard 
is wanting, which gave the trivial name to the prece- 

ding ſpecies. | 
Though this bird lives generally in cultivated 
grounds, it alfo frequents the woods, becauſe it there 
finds its proper food, which conſiſts of caterpillars, 
beetles, worms and vermin, ravets, (a ſort of cock- 
chaffers, very offenſive and pernicious, frequent in 
| tne 
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the Weſt Indies,) wood-lice, and other inſets, which 
unfortunately are too common in the Antilles, both in 
the cleared lands and in the fore ſts. It alſo preys upon 
ſmall lizards, called anolis (written alſo anoulys ; they 
have a fine, ſleek ſkin, and are ſometimes eaten by the 
people of the French Weſt. India 1flands ;) ſmall ſnakes, 
frogs, young rats, and ſometimes even upon ſmall 


birds. It ſurpriſes the lizards when they are eagerly 


watching on the branches for flies. With regard to 
ſnakes, 1t ſeizes them by the head, and, in proportion 
as the part ſwallowed digeſts, it ſucks. up the reſt of the 
body, which hangs out from the bill. It is thus uſeful, 


ſince it deſtroys the pernicious animals: it would prove 


of ſtil] greater utility, could it be domeſticated ; and 
this might be poſſible, for it is not ſhy, but even ſuf- 
fers the young negroes to catch it in the hand, though 


it has a ſtrong bill, and could make a ſtout defence. 


Its flight is never lofty; it begins flapping with its 
wings, and, then ſpreading its tail, it rather ſkims than 
flies. It flutters from buſh to buſh, and hops from 


bough to bough ; it even ſprings upon the trunks of 


trees, to which it clings like the wood-peckers ; and 
ſometimes it alights on the ground, and hops about 


like the magpye, always in purſuit of inſects or rep- 
tiles. It is ſaid to exhale continually a rank ſmell, and 
that its fleſh is unpalatable; which is very probable, 


conſidering the ſubſtances upon which it feeds. 

Theſe birds retire in the breeding ſeaſon into the 
depth of the foreſts, and remain ſo well concealed, 
that no perſon has ever ſeen their neſt, One might 
almoſt be induced to ſuppoſe that they have none, and 
that, like the European cuckoo, they lay their eggs in 


other birds' neſts ; but, if this were the caſe, they would 


differ from all the other American cuckoos, which 
themſelves build and hatch. | 
This bird has no brilliant colours in its plumage, 


but it has always a neat and becoming air: the upper 


fide of its head and body, including the coverts of the 
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494 NATURAL HISTORY 
wings, is grey, which. is pretty deep, with greeniſh 
reflections on the. great coverts only; the fore fide of 
the neck and breaft is aft grey, and over all theſe ſhades 
there is ſpread a faint reddiſh tint ; the throat is light 
fulvous ; the reſt of the under fide of the body, in- 
cluding the thighs, and the inferior coverts of the 
wings, are more or leſs of a lively fulvous ; the ten 
firſt quills of the wing are of a bright rufous, termi- 
nated with greeniſh brown, which, in the' following 
quills, approaches conftantly to a ruſt colour; the two 
middle quills of 'the tail are of the colour of the back, 
with greeniſh reflections; the eight others are the ſame 
about their middle, dark brown, with blue reflections, 
near their baſe, and terminated with white; the iris is 
brown yellow; the eyebrows red ; the bill blackiſh 
above, and of a lighter colour below ; the legs are 
bluiſh. This cuckoo is not ſo large as the European 
one; it is found in Jamaica, in St. Domingo, &c. 
Total length fiftetn inches and a half (ſeventern and 
one-third, according to Sloane); the tongue is car- 
tilaginous, terminated by filaments ;. the tarſus about 
fifteen lines; the alar extent equal to the total length 
of the bird; the tail eight inches, and conſiſting of 
ten tapering quills; the intermediate ones overlap the 
lateral ones ; it projects about five inches and a half 
beyond the wings. Specific character of the cucu!zs 
vetula : © Its tail is wedge-ſhaped ; its body duſkiſh, 
below brick coloured; the eye=lids red.” Synony mes. 
---Cuculus vetula, Linn. Gmel. and Bor. Cuculus 
Jamaicenſis, Brifſ. Klein, and Ger. Picus, ſeu pluviæ 
avis caneſcens, Ray and Sloane. Long-bellied rain 
cuckoo, Lab. Ex pa | 


Tur BRAZILIAN CRESTED CUCKOO. 
THIS cuckoo is very noiſy; it lives in the foreſts 
of Brazil, and makes them echo to its cry, which 1s 
louder than pleaſant. | It has a kind of tuft, whole 
feathers are brown, edged with yellowifh ; "thoſe N | 


ET  o 
the neck and wings are, on the contrary, yellowiſh, 


edged with brown; the upper and under ſides of the 


body are of a pale yellow; the quills of the wings 
are brown; thoſe of the tail brown alſo, but terminated 
with white; the iris is brown; the bill dun- yellow; 
the legs ſea- green. It is as large as the European 
magpye. Total length fourteen or fifteen inches; the 
bill about an inch, a little crooked at the end; the 
tarſus one inch and a half, and clothed with feathers : 
the tail conſiſting of eight quills according to Marc- 


grave. Synonymes.---Cuculus-Guira, Gme!. Cuculus 


Braſilienſis criſtatus, Bri, Guira Acangatara, Ray 
and Will. Brazilian creſted cuckoo, Laib. | 


Taz LAUGHING CUCKOO. 


THIS is called the Jaughing-4ird, on account of its 
call; and 1s reckoned unlucky by the Mexicans, where 
it principally abounds. With regard to the Mexican 
name quapachtototl, given it by Willoughby and Ray, 
it alludes to the fulvous colour which is ſpread over all 
the upper ſurface of its body, and even on the guills 
of the wings; thoſe of the tail are alſo fulvous, but 
of a darker caſt ; the throat is cinereous, and alſo the 
fore part of the neck and breaſt ; the reſt of the under 
fide of the body is black; the iris is white, and the 
bill bluiſh black. The fize of this cuckoo is nearly 


equal to that of the European kind; it is ſixteen in- 


ches in total length, and the tail alone occupies the 
one half of this. | SEES . 

Specific character of the cuculus ridibundys : © It 
is fulvous ; its throat and breaſt cinereous ; its belly, 
its thighs, and the lower coverts of its tail, black.“ 
Synonymes.---Cuculus ridibundus, Gmel. Avis ridi- 
bunda quapachtototl, Will. and Ray. Cuculus Mexi- 
canus, Briſſ. Laughing cuckog, Laib, Ws 
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295 NATURAL HISTORY 
Tur HORNED CUCKOO. _ 


THE fingular property of this Brazilian cuckoo 


is, that there are Jong feathers on the head, which it 
can erect at pleaſure, and form a double tuft; and 
hence the epithet of horned, which has been beſtowed 
by Brifſon. The. head is large, and the neck ſhort, 
as uſual in this genus; all the upper ſurface of the head 
and body is ſooty ; the wings are the ſame, and even 
the tail, though this has a darker caſt, and the feathers 
at its extremity are marked with a ruſty white ſpot, 
ſhaded with black, which melts into a pure white ; 


the throat is cineteous, and fo is all the under fide of 


the body ; the iris is blood-coloured ; the bill yellow- 
iſh green, and the legs ciner-ous. 

This bird is alſo diſtinguiſhed by the length of its 
tail; for though not larger than a field- fare or large 
thruſh, and its body only three inches long, its tail is 
nine; it conſiſts of ten tapering quills, the intermediate 
ones overlapping the lateral ones; the bill is a little 
hooked at the end. | 

Specific character of the cuculus cornutus : Its tail 
is wedge- ſhaped; its creſt cleft; its body ſooty.“ 
Synonymes.--- Cuculus cornutus, Linn. and Gmel, 
Cuculus Braſilienſis cornutus, Briſſ. Atinga guacu 
mucu, Ray and Will. 


TE VARIEGATED BROWN CUCKOO. 


* THE upper fide bf the body is variegated with 
brown and with different ſhades of rufous ; the throat 


is light rufous variegated with brown ; the reſt of the 


under fide of the body is ruſty white, which aſſumes 


a a diftin& light rufous on the inferior coverts of the 


tail; its quills and thoſe of the wings are brown, edged 
with light rufous, having a greeniſh caſt, particularly 
on the latetal quills of the tail ; the bill is black above, 
rufous on the ſides, ruſty below, and the legs cinere- 


ous. It is obſerved as a ſingular property, that 2 
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OF BIRDS. 497 
of the ſuperior coverts of the tail extend almoſt to 
two-thirds of its lenpth. With regard to fize, this 
cuckoo is compated to the red-wing. Total length 
ten inches and two-thirds ; the tail about fix inches, 
confiſting of ten tapeting quills, and exceeding the 
wings by four inches. = 

The cuckoo known at Cayenne by the name of the 
barrier-bird is nearly as large as the preceding, and 
very fimilar in regard to plumage : in general, it has 
rather leſs rufous, grey, occupying its place, and the 
lateral quills of the tail are tipt with white; the throat 
is light grey, and the under fide of the body white; 
the tail too is longer. But, notwithſtanding theſe tri- 
fling differences, we muſt conſider 1t as a variety of the 
preceding, perhaps only ſexual. The name barrier 
bird alludes to its habit of perching upon the palifades 
round plantations; in that ſituation it continually ſhakes 
its tail. Theſe birds, though not very wild, never 
gather in flocks; yet many live in the ſame diſtrict at 
once ; but they ſeldom haunt the foreſts. | | 

Specific character of the cuculus nevius : © Its tail 


is wedge-ſhaped ; its body. brown and ferruginous ; 


its throat marked with brown furrows ; its tail-quills 
tipt with tawny.” Synonymes.---Cuculus nevius, 
Linn. and Gmel. Cuculus Cayanenſis nævius, Briff. 
Spotted cuckoo, Latb. - 


Tus Sr. DOMINGO CUCKOO, 

THE prevailing colour of its plumage is aſh-grey, 
which is more intenſe above, as far as the two middle 
quills of the tail incluſively, more dilute below, and 
intermixed with more or leſs rufous on the quills of 
the wings; three pairs of lateral quills in the tail are 
blackiſh, terminated with white, and the outermoſt 
pair is edged with the ſame white colour ; the bill and 


— 


legs are dun grey. This bird is found in Louiſiana 


and St. Domingo, but in different ſeaſons; it is near- 


ly of the ſize of the red- wing. 
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Total length from ten to twelve inches; the bill 


fourteen or fifteen lines, the two mandibles bent down- 
wards ; the tarſus one inch; the alar extent five inches 
and a half; the tail five inches and one third, conſiſt- 
ing of ten tapered feathers ; it exceeds the wings from 
two inches and a half to three inches. 


Specific character of the cuculus dominicus : © Its 


tail 1s wedge-ſhaped; its body grey-brown, below 
partly white; its three lateral. tail-quills tipt with 
white.” Synonymes.---Le cendrillard, Buff, Cu- 
culus Dominicus, Linn. Gmel. and Briſſ. 


Tux CAYENNE CUCKOO. 


IIS ſpecies is looked upon as an unlucky bird: 
for which reaſon the Indians and negroes are ſaid to 
have an abhorence of its fleſh, It allows a perſon to 

et very near it, and does not fly away till the moment 
be is about to ſeize it: its flight is compared to that of 

the king-fiſher ; it commonly frequents the banks of 
_ rivers, and lodges beneath the low branches of trees, 
where it probably watches the inſets which conſtitute 
its food; when perched it wags its tail, and perpetu- 
ally ſhifts its place. Perſons who have lived at Cay- 
enne, and ſeen this cuckoo ſeveral times in the fields, 
have never yet heard its call, It is nearly as large as 
a blackhird; the upper ſide of its head and body is 
purple cheſnut, including the wings of the tail, which 
are black near the end, terminated with white, and 
the quills of the wings, which are terminated with 
brown; the throat and the fore part of the neck are 


alſo purple-cheſnut, but of a lighter tinge, which va- 


ries in different individuals; the breaſt and all the under 
fide of the body are cinercous ; the bill and legs are 
brown grey. | 
Total length fifteen inches and nine lines; the alar 
extent fifteen inches and one third; the tail ten lines, 
conſiſting of ten tapered and very unequal quills ; it 
exceeds the wings about eight inches. 5 

| ere 
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OF BERDX . 
There are two varieties of this ſpecies. The one 
nearly of the ſame ſize, but of different colours ; the 


bill red ; the head cinereous ; the throat and breaſt ru- 
fous ; and the reſt of the under ſide of the body black- 


iſh aſh-colour. The other variety has nearly the ſame 


colours, only the cinereous of the under fide of the 


| body is ſhaded with brown; it alſo has the ſame natu- 


ral habits, the only difference conſiſting in the ſize, 
which is almoſt equal to that of the red-wing. Total 
length ten inches and a quarter ; the alar extent eleven 
inches and a half; the tail near fix inches, conſiſting of 
ten equal quills, and exceeding the wings about four 
inches. | 
Specific character of the cuculus cayanus: © Its tail is 
wedge-ſhaped ; its body purpliſh-cheſnut, below ci- 
nereous ; all its tail-quills tipt with white.” Syno- 
nymes.---Cuculus Cayanus, Linn. and Gmel. Cuculus 
Cayanenſis, Briſſ. . cuckoo, Lath. 


TRE BLACK CUCKOO ors CAYENNE. 


ALMOST the whole plumage is black, except the 
bill and iris, which are red, and the upper coverts of 
the wings, which are edged with white; but the black 
itſelf is not uniform, for it is lighter below than above. 


Total length about eleven inches; the tail compoſed _ 


of ten quills, a little tapered, and exceeding the wings 
about three inches, It lives ſolitary and tranquil, ge- 
nerally perched upon the trees which grow on the fides 
of creeks, and it is by no means ſo active as moſt of 
the cuckoos : in ſhort, it may be regarded as an inter- 
mediate ſhade between theſe and the barbets. Syno- 
nyme,---Cuculus tranquillus, Gmel. Ny, 


Tas LITTLE BLACK CUCKOO. 


THIS cuckoo reſembles the preceding, both in the 
colour of its plumage, and in its habits and economy. 
It does not frequent the woods, yet it is no leſs wild; 
it remains whole days perched upon a detached branch 
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in a cleared ſpot, without making any exertion beyond 
what is neceſſary to catch the inſects on which it feeds; 
it neſtles in hollow trees, and ſometimes in the ground, 
when it finds holes ready formed. 

This cuckoo is entirely black, except on the hind 
part of the body, which is white, and this white, 
which extends to the legs, is ſeparated from the black 
of the fore part by a fort of orange cincture. Total 
engt eight inches and a quarter; the tail is not three 
inches, it is a little tapered, and projects not much be- 
yond the wings. 

S pecific character as the cuculus tenebroſus : © It is 
Fe its belly and thighs ferruginous ; its rump and 
creſt white; its tail equal.” Synonymes:---Cuculus 
tene broſus, Gmel. White-rumped black cuckoa, Laib. 


Tus BRASILIAN CUCKOO. 


THE head is of a pale red, bearing a fine tuft of 
brighter red, variegated with black, The bill is pale 
red; the upper fide of the body is bright red; the 
coverts of the wings and the under ſide of the body 
are pale red; the quills of the wings and thoſe of the 
tail are yellow, ſhaded with a blackiſh tint. This 
bird is nearly as large as the magpie, its total length 
being about ten inches. Synonymes,--- Cuculus Bra- 
ſilienſis, Liun. and Gmel. Cuculus Braſilienſis criftatus 
. ruber, Brifſ. Red-cheeked cuckoo, Laib. 
The following ſpecies have been lately diſcovered, 
- viz. The Panayan ſpotted cuckoo, cuculus Panayus, 
Eaſtern black cuckoo, cuculus Indicus. Its tail is roun- 
ded; is body black ; its wings and its tail- quills mark- 

ed at the tip with three black croſs lines. It inhabits 


India, and. goes in flocks : it is ſaid to fing delightful- 
Iy ; its fleſh is delicate, Held in great veneration by 
the Mahometans. Its length ſixteen inches. Creſted 
black cuckoo, cuculus ſerratus; from the Cape of Good 
| Hope. Shining cuckoo, cuculus lucidus; from New 
Zealand. Punctated cuckoo, cuculus ee z 

rom 


very long, and, pointed at t 


7 Fr WIGS 501 
from Cayenne. Red- headed cuckoo, cuculus pyro- 
cephalus. It inhabits the woods of Ceylon, and lives 
on fruits. The natives call it malkoba. It is ſixteen 
inches long, and weighs four ounces. Its bady i is black. 


YUNK, THe WRYNECK.. 
G genus contains only two: ſpecies; the wry- 


neck and the minute wood-pecker ; the former a 
native of Europe and Aſia, the laſt of America. The 


diſtinguiſhing characters are: Bill ſomewhat taper and 


ſharpened ; faintly bent for a ſhort ſpace. Noſtrils 
concave and naked. Ton taper, ' worm-ſhaped, 
tip. Dail-quills ten in 
number, flexible, Feet ſcanſory. Called in Greek 
e; in modern Latin torguilla ; and almoſt all its o- 
ther names in various languages refer to the diſtortion 
of its neck; in French fercol; in Italian tor tocollo, ca- 
potorto,. verticella; in Spaniſh tarzicuelle; in German 


wind-halz, nater-halz, naterz-wang, nates-wande! ; In 


Swediſh gicek-tita ; in Daniſh, Zende-balz; in Nor- 
wegian /zo-gouk ;1n Poliſh kretoglow ; in Ruſſian Eu- 
tihbolowa. 
THE WRYNECK. F 
THIS bird is diſtinguiſhed at firſt fight by a habit 


peculiar to itſelf; it twiſts and turns back its neck, 


its head reverted on its back, and its eyes half- ſnut; 


and the motion is flow, tortuous, and exactly fimilar 


to the undulating wreaths of a reptile. It ſeems to be 


occaſioned by a convulſion of ur and fright; and 
it is alſo an effort which the bird makes to diſengage 


itſelf when held; yet this motion is natural to it, and 
depends in a great meaſure on its ſtructure; for the 


young brood have the ſame vermicular wreathing, and 


many a timorous neſt- finder has fancied them to be 
young ſerpents. 


Theſe ſtrange attitudes and contortions antiently a 
prompted ſuperſtition to adopt this bird in enchantments, 
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and to preſcribe its fleſh as the moſt powerful incentive 
to love; inſomuch, that the name iynx denoted all forts 
of enchantments, violent paſſions, and whatever we 

call the charm of beauty; that blind power which ir- 
reſiſtibly commands our affections. Such is the ſenſe 
in which Heliodorus, Lycophron, Pindar, Æſchylus, 
and Sophocles, employ it. The enchantreſs in Theo- 


critus makes this charm, to recall her lover. It was 


Venus herſelf that, from Mount Olympus, brought 
the Iynx to Jaſon, and taught him its virtue, to win 
the heart of Medea, (Pindar.) The bird was once a 
nymph, the daughter of Echo: by her enchantments, 
Jupiter became enamoured of Aurora; and Juno, in 
wrath, performed the metamorphoſis. See Suidas, 
and the ſcholiaſt of Lycophron, Aſchylus, Sophocles, 
Heliodorus, Pindar, and Eraſmus. 

The wryneck 1s found no where numerous : each 
individual leads a ſequeſtered life, and even migrates 
folitarily.... They arrive fingly in the month of May. 
They never enter into any ſociety but that of the fe- 


male, and it is only tranſitory, for the domeſtic union 


is diſſolved, and they retire in September. The wry.. 
neck prefers, for the ſake of ſolitude, a ſtraggling tree 
in the midſt of ſome broad hedge-row. 3 the 
end of ſummer, it is found alone among the fields of 
corn, particularly oats, and in the ſmall paths that run 
through patches of buck-wheat. It feeds on the 
ground, and does not clamber on the trees like the 
woodpeckers, though it is cloſely related to theſe birds, 
and has the ſame conformation in its bill and feet. 
Vet it never intermixes with them, but forms a ſepa- 
rate family. 3 3 ö 
The wryneck is rather larger than the lark, being 
ſeven inches long, and ten inches acroſs the wings; 
all its plumage is a mixture of grey, of black, and of 
tawny, diſpoſed in waves and bars, contraſted ſo as to 


produce the richeſt enamel with theſe duſky ſhades; 


the under fide of the body is of a white grey graund, 
- | 55 tinged 
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tinged with ruſty on the neck, and painted with ſmall Wit 
black zones, which ſeparate on the breaſt, and ſtretch Wet | 
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into a lance-ſhape, and are ſcattered and diluted on the "ij 

ſtomach ; the tail conſiſts of ten flexible quills, which 11 
the bird ſpreads when it flies, and which are variegated * 
below with black points on a duſky-grey ground, and . 


interſected by two or three broad waved bars; the ſame 
mixture of beautiful undulations of black, of brown, 
and of grey, among which are perceived zones, lo- 
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zenges, and zigzag lines, paints all the upper ſurface Wt. 
on a deeper ground. Some naturaliſts have compared Ws 
the plumage of the wryneck to that of the woodcock ; Fat 
but 1t is more agreeably varied, its tints are clearer and 7% 
diſtincter, of a ſofter feel, and have a finer effect; the 1 
caſt of the colour is rufous in the male, and more ci- we 
nereous in the female, which diſcriminates them ; the ing 0 
feet are ruſty grey; the nails ſnarp, the two exterior 77 
much longer than the two interior. EY. 47 
This bird holds itſelf very erect on the branch where * 

it ſits, and its body is even bent backwards. It clings Wh. 


in the ſame way to the trunk of a tree when it ſleeps; 
but it never clambers like the woodpecker, nor ſeeks 
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its food under the bark; its bill, which is nine lines i 2 
in length and faſhioned as thoſe of the woodpeckers, 1 
does not aſſiſt it in finding its nouriſhment, and is no- ns 
thing but the ſheath of a long needle-ſhaped tongue, 1 


three or four fingers in length, which it darts into the = 


ant-hills, and which it again draws back covered with * 
ants that ſtick to its viſcous humidity. The point of 1:28 
' the tongue is very ſharp and horny; and, to give it Wl! 
extenſion, two great muſcles riſe from its root, and, Wo 

after incloſing the larynx, and ſtretching to the crown i 1 

of the head as in the woodpeckers, are inſerted in the 1 
4 front. It alſo wants commonly the cæcum; and Wil- 5 * 
; loughby ſays, that in its ſtead there is only a ſort of 1 
f inflation of the inteſtines. | "nn 
0 The cry of the wryneck is a ſhrill drawling whiſtle, 1 


which the ancients properly termed ſtridor, and the 
| Greek 
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Greek name wt ſeems to imitate the ſound. It is heard 
eight or ten days before the cuckoo. It lays in holes 
of trees, without making any neft, and on the duft of 
rotten wood; which it throws to the bottom of the ca- 
vity, by ſtriking the ſides with its bill. It has com- 
monly eight or ten eggs, which are white as ivory. 
The male carries ants to its mate during incubation ; 
and the young brood agaimit the month of June, writhe 
their neck, and whiſtle loud when any one approaches 
them. They ſoon abandon their lodgment, and ac- 
quire no attachment for each other, fince they ſeparate 
and diſperſe as ſoon as they can uſe their wings. They 
can hardly be raifed in a cage, it being very difficult 
to procure the proper food. Thoſe which had been 
kept ſome time touched the paſte that was offered them 
with the tip of their tongue, and after 'taſting reject- 
ed it, and died of hunger. An adult wryneck, which 
Geſner tried to feed with ants, lived only five days: 
it cotiſtantly refuſed to eat other inſects, and periſhed 
ſeemingly from languor. 5 | 
About the end of ſummer, this bird grows very fat, 
and is then reckoned delicious food; fo that in many 
countries it goes by the name of ortolan. It is fome- 
Emes caught in ſpringes, and the ſportſmen tear out 
ies tongue with the view to prevent its fleſh from con- 
tracting the taſte of ants. The ſeaſon is from Auguſt 
to the middle of September, when the wrynecks de- 
part, none of them remaining during the winter in our 
climates. © The ſpecies 1s ſpread through all Europe, 
from the ſouthern ſtates to Sweden and Lapland: it 
is common in Greece and Italy, and is found in Eng- 
land and France. We learn from a paſſage of Philo- 
ſtratus that the wryneck was known to the magi, and 
found in the region of Babylon. Edwards aſſures us, 
chat it occurs in Bengal. In ſhort, . its numbers 
are in each country rare, they are diffuſed through the 
whole extent of the ancient continent. Aldrovandus 
alone ſpeaks of a variety in the ſpecies; but his deſ- 
pe, cription 
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cription was made from a drawing; and the differen- 
ces are ſo ſlight, that we have thought it unneceſſary 
to ſeparate it. 

Specific character of the wryneck, yunx torguilla: 
« It is variegated with white, grey, and ferruginous.“ 
The Swediſh name, gicek tita, ſignifies © the cuckoo's 
explainer ;' and the Welch, gwas y gog, means the 


cuckoo's attendant.” In fac, the wryneck generally 


appears a little before the cuckoo. It weighs an ounce 
and a quarter. Its egg is white, and ſemi-tranſparent. 
Synonymes.---Torcol, Buff, Yunx torquilla, Linn. 


and Gmel. Iynx, ſeu torquilla, Aldrov. Seal * 


&c. Torquin, Bri if. 


YUNX MINUTISSIMUS, OR THE MINUTE 
WOODPECKER. 


THIS bird is ranked, by Buffon, Latham, and 


Briſſon, among the woodpeckers ; but Dr. Gmelin 


has clearly ſhewn it to be a ſpecies of yunx. It is ex- 


ceedingly minute, only the ſize of a wren, in length 
three inches and a half. The bill is black; the top 


of the head red; the hind head black, dotted with 


white; ſides of the head brown, and dotted with white 
alſo. The upper ſides of the body are greyiſh ru- 
fous, the under parts dirty white; the feathers bor- 
dered with brown; quills and tail brown, with paler 
edges; legs brown. It inhabits Cayenne, where it is 
found clinging to the trunks of trees, or hanging by 
the branches. Specific character: “ Above, it is 
black cinereous ; below, dirty white.“ Synony mes. 
Yunx minutiſſimus, Gmel. Picus Cayanenſis minor, 
Briſſ. Picus minutus, Lath. &c. . | 


PICUS, THE WOODPECKER. 


THE diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of this genus are 
— Bill many-fided, trait, wedpe- -ſhaped at the 


tip; noſtrils hid under reclining briſtly feathers ; the 
tongue taper, worm-ſhaped, very long, bony, miſ- 
Vor. IV. No. 64. 224 ile, 
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file, pointed, beſet at the tip with reflected briſtles ; 
tail-quills ten, ſtiff and pointed; feet ſcanſory. In 
Greek the woodpecker was called 3Jnonunnc, Nveneha lac, 
from 340, a tree, 3;, an oak, and e, to hollow 
out by blows ; alſo ture, from g, wood, and 
doro, to cut, and in Heſychius oxaws, Ariſtophanes 
calls it, ,, from wi, an axe, alluding to the 
form and office of its bill: in modern Greek wovexornorn;. 
Pliny terms it picus arborarius. The Hebrew name 
is anapha, and according to others #e/chiat. In Italian 
Pico, or picchio. In German ſpecht. In Flemiſh.ſpichi. 
In Spaniſh Beguebo. In Poliſh dzieziol. In T urkiſh 
ſegarieck. Of theſe birds there are fifty- three ſpecies, 
beſides varieties. They are common to both conti- 
nents ; haunt among rotten decayed trees, and ſome- 
times bore into ſuch as are freſh, in ſearch of inſe&s 
and larvz ; they cut or ſaw with their bill, and make 
a grating noiſe ; they are guided to their prey by the 
ear, and extract it from the cavities by injecting the bill. 
It may be obſerved that animals alone which live 
upon the fruits of the earth, join in ſociety. Nature 
entertains them with a perpetual banquet, and abun- 
dance begets thoſe gentle diſpoſitions which are fitted 
for ſocial intercourſe. Other animals are conſtantly 
engaged in the purſuit of prey; urged by want, re- 
trained by apprehenſions of danger, they depend for 
ſubſiſtence on the vigour of their own exertions : they 
have ſcarcely time to ſatisfy their immediate deſires, 
and no leiſure to cheriſh the benevolent affections. 
Such is the ſolitary condition of all the carnivorous 
birds, except a few cowardly tribes which prowl on pu- 
-trid carrion, and rather combine like robbers than 
unite as friends. And of all the birds which earn 
their ſubſiſtence by ſpoil, none leads a life fo laborious 
and ſo painful as the woodpecker. Nature has con- 
xdemned it to inceſſant toil and ſlavery. While others 
freely employ their courage or addreſs, and either ſhoot 
on rapid wing, or lurk in cloſe ambuſh; the wood- 
4 7} * 1 . CES x F | 5 pecker 
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GF 507 
. pecker is conſtrained to drag out an inſipid exiſtence in 
boring the bark and hard fibres of trees, to extract 
its humble prey. Neceflity never ſuffers any inter- 
miſſion of its labours ; never grants an interval of 
ſound repoſe: often during the night it ſleeps in the 
ſame painful poſture as in the fatigues of the day. It 
never ſhares the cheerful ſport of the other inhabitants 
of the air: it joins not their vocal concerts, and its 
wild cries, 150 ſaddening tones, while they diſturb 
the filence of the foreſt, expreſs conſtraint and effort. 
Its movements are quick ; its geſtures, full of inquie- 
tude ;: its looks, fad and melancholy ; it ſhuns all ſo- 
ciety, even that of its own. kind; and, when it is 
prompted by Juſt to ſeek a companion, its appetite 1s 
not ſoftened by delicacy of feeling. 

Such is the narrow and groſs inſtinct ſuited to a mean 
and gloomy life. The organs with which the wood- 
pecker is furniſhed, correſpond to its deſtination. 
Four thick nervous toes, two turned forwards, and 
two backwards, the one reſembling a ſpur, being lon- 
geſt and ſtouteſt ; all of them armed with thick hook- 
ed nails, connected to a very ſhort and extremely muſ- 
cular foot; enable the bird to cling firmly, and to creep 
in all directions, on the trunks of trees, which it per- 
petually lacerates and bores. The ſubſtance of its bill 
is hard and ſolid, and riſes out of the cranium, which 
is very thicæ. Powerful muſcles act upon its ſhort 
neck, and direct its inceſſant blows, which ſometimes 
penetrate even to the pith of the wood. It darts its 


long tongue, which is tapered and rounded like an 


earth-worm, and tipt with a hard bony point, like a 
needle. It breeds in the cavities which it has in part 
formed itſelf ; the progeny iſſue from the heart of the 
tree, and, .though furniſhed with wings, they are al- 


moſt confined to the verge of its circumference, and 


condemned to tread the dull round of life. The three 
only ſpecies of woodpeckers known in Europe are the 


- green, the black, and the variegated. Theſe have na 


332 varieties 
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538 NATURAL HISTORY 
grated from the parent families in both continents. 


Tux GREEN WOODPECKER. 


THIS is the beſt known, and the moſt common of 
the, ſpecies. It arrives in the ſpring, and makes the 


foreſts reſound with its ſhrill harſh cries, which are 
heard at a great diſtance. Theſe ſounds are uttered 


chiefly when it bounds in the air, ſinking, and again 
riſing by ftarts, and deſcribing its waved tracks; but, 
though it mounts only to a ſmal} height, it can fly from 
wood to wood. In the pairing ſeaſon, it has, beſides its 
ordinary cry, a call of courtſhip, which refembles in 
ſome meaſure a loud laugh, repeated thirty or forty 
times in ſucceſſion. Aldrovandus ſays, that it is ſilent 
in, ſummer; probably it reſumes its cry in autumn, 
for in that ſeaſon we hear it moſt. 


The green woodpecker is {een oftener on the ground 


than any of the others, particularly near ant-hills, 
where it inſerts its long tongue into the narrow hole 


through which the avts commonly iſſue, and, as ſoon as 


it feels the tip covered with theſe inſets, it withdraws, 
and ſwallows them. But when theſe little republicans 


are inactive and {ti}, or torpid with cold, the bird aſ- 


ſaults their citadel, and, employing both feet and bill, 
ſoon makes a breach, and quickly devours them and 
their chryſalids. At other times it creeps againſt the 
trees, which it ſtrikes with inceſſant blows; and, la- 
bouring with the moſt ſtrenuous activity, it often ſtrips 
them of all their bark, and does great injury to timber 
trees. The ſtrokes of its bill are audible at a diſtance, 


and may be diſtinctly counted. In other reſpects it is 


indolent, and will fuffer a perſon to approach near it, 
and will endeavour only to conceal itſelf, by warping 
round the branch, and clinging on the oppoſite ſide. 
It has been ſaid, that, after a tew knocks, it removes 


to another part of the tree to obſerve if it has pierced 


it; our its view is rather to gather on the bark the in- 
ſects 
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ſects which it has rouſed and put in motion: and, what 
is more certain, it judges from the found of the blow 
in what crannies the worms are lodged, or where there 
is a proper cavity for its own accommodation. 

It uſually forms its neſt in the heart of ſome worm- 
eaten tree, at the height of fifteen or twenty feet from 
the ground, and ofteneſt in the ſofter kinds of wood, 


the aſpin, or the willow, rather than the oak. Both 


male and female, by turns, labour inceſſantly in boring 
the freſh part of the timber, until they penetrate to 
the rotten center. Then they faſhion and enlarge the 
cavity, and throw out with their feet the chips and 
wood-duſt : ſometimes they make the hole ſo deep 


and crooked, that the light cannot enter, and they 
rear their young in the dark. They commonly lay - 
five eggs, which are greeniſh, with {mail black ſpots. 
The infant brood begin to creep before they are able 


to ly. The parents ſeldom leave them; they rooſt 
very early, and repoſe in their holes till day. 


Some naturaliſts have thought the green-woodpecker 


was the rain- bird of the ancients, pluviæ avis, becauſe 


it is generally believed to foretel rain by an unuſual 


cry, which is drawling and plaintive, and may be heard 


at a very conſiderable diſtance; hence it is by ſome 


called rain-fozwl. And, as this bird was thought to 
ſhew a foreſight of the ſtate of the atmoſphere, ſuper- 
ſtition naturally aſcribed to it a more profound and 
wonderful ſagacity. The woodpecker held a principal 
rank among the ancient auguries; its hiſtofy or fable 
was interwoven with the mythology of the heroes .of 


Latium; its geſtures were regarded as ſignificant, and 


its appearance foreboded impending fate. Gefner and 


Pliny relate the following curious incidents relative to 


the woodpecker. Picus, fon of Saturn, and father of 


Faunus, was grandfather of King Latinus. For deſ- 


piſing the love of Circe, he was changed into a green 


woodpecker: he became one of the rural gods, under 


the name of Picumnus. While the ſhe- wolf ſuckled 


* Romulus 
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ca NATURAL HISTORY 
Romulus and Remus, this ſacred. wood-pecker was 
ſeen to alight on their cradle. See Geſner, p. 678. 
A woodpecker alighted on the head of the prætor 
Elius T ubero, while he was fitting on his tribunal in 
the forum, and ſuffered itſelf to be taken by the hand, 
The augurs, being conſulted on this prodigy, declared, 
that the empire was threatened with deſtruction if the 
bird was. liberated, arid the pretor with death if it 
was kept. Inſtantly Tubero tore it with his hands; 
ſhortly. after, Pliny adds, the reſponſe was fulfilled. 
Lib. x. 18. 8 
The green woodpecker is found in both continents; 
and, though it contains few individuals, they are wide- 
ly ſpread. The green woodpecker of Louiſiana is the 
ſame with that of 1 Europe ; and that of the Antilles is 
only a variety. Gmelin mentions his having ſeen, 
among the Tunguſe T artars, a cinereous green wood- 
pecker, which muſt be a-kin to the European. The 
Tunguſes of Nijaia-tunguoka (ſays he) aſcribe vir- 
tues to the cinereous green woodpecker; they roaft 
this bird, pound it, mix it with any ſort of fat except 
that of bears, becauſe this quickly grows rancid, and 
with this compound beſmear the arrows which they 
uſe in the chaſe: an animal ſtruck with one of theſe 
arrows inſtantly falls. 
Albertus and Scaliger were aſſured that the green 
wood pecker could learn to ſpeak, and that it ſometimes 
pronounces words diſtinctly: Willoughby juſtly diſbe- 
lieves it. The ſtructure of its tongue appears entirely 
unit to articulate ſounds; and its wild intractable na- 
ture cannot ſubmit to education: for how could a bird 
de trained in the domeſtic ſtate, which lives only upon 
the inſects that lurk under the bark of trees. The 
Viſcount de Querhoent aſſures us, however, that he 
kept them at leaſt for ſome time; but he conarms the 
idea of their untractable diſpoſition. I have ſeen, ſays 
he, young green woodpeckers which I was rearing, and 
which were till in the neſt, fight with each other ob- 
| EL ſtinately. 
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ſtinately, When I opened trees where was a brood, 
the parents conſtantly forſook them, and left them to 
periſh of hunger. The woodpeckers are vicious and 
quarrelſome; birds weaker than them are ever their 
victims ;. they break the ſcull with their bill, without 
afterwards preying on it. I had one in a room with 
partridges, and it killed them all one after another. 
W hen I entered, it climbed up my legs. It walked 
out into the fields, and returned to eat in its room. 
They are very familiar, but feel no attachment. 
According to Friſch, the males alone have red on 
the head; and Klein makes the ſame aſſertion. Salerne 
ſays, that they were miſtaken, and that the young 
ones have all the upper ſide of the head red, even in 
the neſt. According to the obſervation of Linnæus, 
this red varies, and appears mixed ſometimes with black 
ſpots, and ſometimes with grey ones, and, in a few 
inſtances, without any ſpots at all. Some individuals, 
which are probably old males, aſſume a red tint on the 
two black muſtachoes which ariſe from the corners of 
the bill, and their colours are in general more vivid. 
'F riſch relates,. that in Germany during winter, the 
green woodpeckers plunder bee-hives. When we 
diſſect them, we commonly find the crop filled with 
ants. They have no cæcum, which is wanting equally 
in all bitds of this kind ; but inſtead of it there is a 
dilaration of the inteſtine. The gall-bladder is large; 
the alimentary canal two feet long; the right teſticle 
round, the left ane oblong and arched, which is the 
natural ſtructure, fince it was verified on a great num 
ber of ſubjects. But the mechaniſm of the tongue has 
been a ſubje&t of admiration among all naturaliſts. 
Borelli and Aldrovandus have deſcribed the form and 
functions of that organ: Qlaus Jacobus in the Acts 
of Copenhagen, and Mery in the Memoirs of the 
4a of Sciences at Paris have delineated its cu- 
rious anatomy. The tongue of the green woodpecker 
is, accurately ſpeaking, * the tip, and what 
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is uſually taken for the tongue is the os hyoides inveſted 


with a membranous coat, and extending backwatds 
into two long branches, at firſt oſſeous, and afterwards 


- cartilaginous : theſe, after encircling the windpipe, re- 


flect towards the head, and, running cloſe in a furrow 
along the ſkull, they are inſerted on the forehead at 
the root of the bill. T hey are elaſtic cords, furniſhed 
with an apparatus of muſcles, both extenſors and re- 


tractors, which ſerve to move and direct the tongue, 


The whole 1s ſheathed by the prolongation of the ſkin, 


which lines the lower mandible, and which extends 


when the os hysides is protruded, and collapſes, in an- 
nular wrinkles, as that bone is retracted. The bony 


tip, which is the real tongue, is connected to the ex- 
tremity, and covered with a ſcaly horn, beſet with 


ſmall hooks bent back: and, that it may be capable 
both to hold and to pierce its prey, it is naturally moiſ- 


tened with a viſcous fluid, that diſtils from two excre- 


tory ducts which riſe from a double gland.--- After this 


ſtructure the tongue of all woodpeckers is faſhioned ; 


indeed we might conclude from analogy, that it alſo 
obtains in ſuch birds in general as protrude their tongue 


by extending it. 


The green woodpecker has a very large head, and 
can brift] le the red feathers that cover its crown, which 
induced Pliny to term it tufted. It is ſometimes caught 
by the decoy, but very rarely: it anſwers not the call 


ſo much as the noiſe made by ſtriking the tree where it 


lodges, and which reſembles that uſually occaſioned 
by 1ts own boring. It is very coarſe food, and always 
aa: lean and dry ; though Aldrovandus ſays, 
that theſe birds are eaten in winter at Bologna, and are 
then pretty fat: this acquaints us, at leaſt, that they 
remain during that ſeaſon 1 in- ahh: +. while they diſappear 
in England. 

Specific character of the picus viridis: It is green, 
its head crimſon.“ Sy nonymes.- Le pic vert, Buff. 
Picus viridis, Linn. an & c. &c. Wood- ſpite, 
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rain-fowl, high-hoe, or hew-hole, Will. Ariſtotle 


terms it ,,x-S. Among the Romans it received the 
appellation of picus Martius, being conſigned: to the 
God of War; in Italian 1t bears the names piccio and 
pico verde; In German, grun-ſpecht ; in Swediſh wed- 
knarr, groen-joeling, and groen-ſpick; in Daniſh and 
Norwegian, gron-/pet and gnul-ſpet; in Lapponic, 


Taz GREEN WOODPECKER or Tus PHI- 


LIPPINES. 


| CAMEL, in his account of. the birds that inhabit 


the Philippines, and Gemelli Carreri, agree, that in 
thoſe iſlands there 1s a ſpecies of green woodpecker as 
large as an ordinary hen; meaning probably with re- 


gard to length, and not to bulk, It is called palalaca 


by the iſlanders, but herrero, or the forger, by the 
Spaniards, on account of the loud noiſe it makes in 
ſtriking againſt the trees, and which may be heard, 
ſays Camel, at the diſtance of three hundred paces. 
Its voice is coarſe and raucous ; its head red and tuft- 


ed; its plumage of a green ground. Its bill is ex- 


tremely firm and ſolid, and enables it to excavate its 
neſt in the hardeſt trees. Synonyme.---Picus Phi- 
lipparum, . Lath. | | 


SPOTTED GREEN WOODPECKER or Tax 
„ - PHILIPPINES. 7 : 


THIS differs entirely from the former in its fize 


and colours. Sonnerat calls it the ſpeckled woodpecker. 
t is of an intermediate bulk between the variegated 
and green woodpeckers, though nearer that of the 


latter: on each feather in the whole of the fore fide of 


the body, there is a ſpot of duſky. white, framed in 


blackiſh brown, which forms a rich enamel ; the man- 


tle of the wings is rufous, tinged with aurora- yellow, 
which, on the back, aſſumes. a more brilliant hue, 
verging on red; the rump. is carmine; its tail ruſty 
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not perhaps be ſu 
but the former woodpecker has its bill one third lon- 
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grey; and its head bears a tuft, waved with yellowiſh 
rufous on a brown ground. Synonymes.--Picus Ma- 


nillenſis, Gmel. Manilla green woodpecker, Lath. 


Tur GREEN WOODPECKER or GOA. 


THIS is ſmaller than the European. The red fea- 
thers on its head are gathered into a tuft, and its tem- 
ples are bordered by a white ſtripe, which widens on 


the arch of the neck; 3 A black zone deſcends from the 


eye, and, tracing a zigzag, falls upon the wing, whoſe 
ſmall coverts are equally black; a fine gold ſpot covers + 
the reſt of the wing, and terminates in greeniſh yellow 
on the ſmall quills ; the great ones are as it were in- 

dented with ſpots of greeniſh white, on a black ground; 

the tail 1s black ; the belly, the breaſt, and the fore 
fide of the neck, as far as under the bill, are mailed 
lightly with white and black: This bird is one of the 
moſt beautiful of the woodpeckers. Synonyme. 


Picus Goenſis, Gmel. 
Tas SPOTTED BENGAL WOODPECKER. 


IT is of the ſame fize with the preceding, and fi- 


milar to it. The gold colour 1s more ſpread on the 


wings, and covers the back alſo ; a white line, riſing 
from the eye, deſcends on the fide of the neck ; the 
tuft, though more diſplayed, appears only on the back 
of the head, whoſe crown and fore fide are clothed with 


ſmall black feathers, beautifully ſpotted with white 


drops; the breaſt and ſtomach are white, croſſed and 

mailed with blackiſh and brown, but leſs ſo in this 

than the e N Theſe minute differences would 
acient to diſtinguiſh the two ſpecies ; 


ger than that of the Bengal. Specific character of the 
picus PBengalenſis : it is green, its creſt red, its nape 
black ; below and before it is white ſpotted with black. 
Synonymes.. ob Picus Bengalenſis, Linn, Gmel, _ 

| and. 


07'S -- 
and Gejner. Bengal en Albin, Spotted Indian 


| woodpecker, Edt. 


Tur GREEN WOODPECKER or BENGAL. 


II is creſted; above yellowiſh green, below white; 
the margins of its feathers, brown; its creſt, red; 
the fore part of its head, and the lower part of its 
neck, variegated with white and black; the upper part 
of its neck, black; a bright white bar extending from 
the eyes along the fides of the neck; its tail-quills 
blackiſh, ſhaded with dull green. 


Tune CAPE WOODPECKER. 


IT is orange above, ſhining with a golden hue ; be- 


low dirty white ; the margins of its feathers, 8 3 
the upper and back part of its head, red; the upper 
part of its neck and its rump, blackiſh; a bright white 
bar extended from the noſtrils below the eyes, and 
along the ſides of the neck ; its tail-quills blackiſh. 


Tux GREEN WOODPECKER or SENEGAL. 


THIS woodpecker, which is termed goertan at Se- 
negal, is not ſo large as the green woodpecker, and 
ſcarcely equal to the variegated one. The upper ſur- 
face of the body is brown grey, tinged with dull 
greeniſh, ſpotted on the wings with waves of faint 


white, and interrupted on the head and rump by two 


marks of fine red; all the under ſurface of the 
body is grey ſtained with yellowiſh. Synony mes. 
Picus-goertan, Gmel. Crimſom- 2 woodpecker, 
Latham. _ 


Tar STRIPED OODFECKNE or SENEGAL. 

THIS woodpecker is not larger than a ſpartow ; 
the upper fide of its head is red; a brown half maſk 
paſſes over the front, and behind the eye; the plu- 
mage, which is waved on the fore part of the body, 


ethibits imall feſtoons, alternately brown, grey, and 
"TE. dull 
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dull white; the back of a fine gold fulvous, which 
alſo tinges the great quills of the wing, whoſe 
coverts, as well as thoſe of the rump, are greeniſh, 
Though much inferior in ſize to the European wood- 
peckers, we ſhall find that this African ipecies 1s by 
no means the ſmalleſt of this extenſive genus. Syno- 
nymes.---Picus Senegalenſis, Gmel. Gold-backed 
woodpecker, Latb. 8 5 


Tux PERSIAN WOODPECKER. 


THIS ſpecies differs but little in ſize from the com- 
mon green woodpecker ; only it hath a thicker head 
and neck, and a longer bill; the feathers, from tne 
middle of the crown to the end of the tail, have ſome- 
thing of the ferruginous ; the feet are of a pale blue, 
the claws black; the reſt of the body is yellow, except 
that all the wing-feathers' ends or tips incline ſome- 
what to ferruginous; and that a ſpot of the ſame co- 
lour encompaſſes the eyes. It is a native of Perſia. 
Synonymes.---Picus Perſicus, Gmel, Picus Juteus 
Perficus, Briſ. Picus luteus cyanopus Perſicus, 


Marou. Picchio giallo (yellow), Zinn. 


Tur ORANGE WOODPECKER. 


ALMOST all the woodpeckers have a mottled 
plumage, but in the preſent no colours are ſet in con- 
traſt. A dull olive brown covers the back, the neck, 
and the breaſt ; the reſt of the plumage is deep grey, 
which is only ſomewhat lighter on the head; there is 
a red tinge at the origin of the- tail.---This ſpecies is 
not ſo large as a lark. Specific character of the picus 
axrantius : Above it is orange; its nape, its rump, 
and. the quills of its tail, are black. Synonymes.— 
Picus aurantius, Linn. and Gmel. Picus capitis bone 
foci, Bri, Orange woodpecker, Lath, 
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TRE STRIPED WOODPECKER- OF Sr. 
-DOMINGO. 


BRISSON deſcribes this bird in two different places; 
firſt under the name of the ſtriated woodpecker of St. 
Domingo, and again under that of the little ſtriated 
woodpecker of Se. Domingo, which he regards as two 
diſtin& ſpecies. But a fingle inſpection will ſuffice to 
ſhew, that the differences reſult ſolely from age or ex. 
In the firſt, the crown of the head is black ; the throat 
grey ; the olive tinge of the body lighter, and the 
black ftripes on the back are not ſo broad, as in the 

ſecond, which has the whole of the crown of the head 
red, and the fore part of the body dull, with the throat 
white; but, in other reſpects, their ſnape and plumage 
are perfectly ſimilar. This bird is nearly as large as 
the variegated woodpecker; all its upper garb is cut 
tranſverſely with black and olive bars; the green tinge 
appears on the grey of the belly, and more vividly on 
the rump, whoſe extremity is red; the tail is black. 
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Synonymes.- -Picus ſtriatus, Gmel. Picus Domini- I” 
cenſis ſtriatus, Bri, Rayed woodpecker, L. | 

Tax PASSERINE W. OODPECKER OF Sr. 

DDO (( 

d I HIS ſpecies is fix inches long, and nearly of the 4 
- fize with the lark; the crown of the head is red, and 
bh its fides ruſty grey ; all the upper ſurface is yellowiſh 
7 olive, and all the under ſurface ſtriped acroſs with whi- 
18 tiſh and brown; the quills of the wing are olive, like 
is the back, on the outſide, and on the inſide brown, 
4s and fringed on the edge with whitiſh ſpots, deeply en- 
p⸗ grained; a character in which it reſembles alſo the 
— green woodpecker: the feathers of the tail are grey 
1 mixed with brown. Notwithſtanding its diminutive 


ſize, this woodpecker is one of the ſtouteſt; and it 

pierces the hardeſt trees. It is alluded to in the fol- 
HE lowing extract from an American miſtorian: © The 
| - | carpenter 


mii NATURAL HIS TORY 
carpenter is a bird not larger than a lark; its bill is 
about an inch long, and Co Nong, that in the ſpace of 
one day it will bore into the heart of a palm- tree: 
and we may obſerve, that this wood is ſo hard, as to 
foil the edge of our beſt cutting tools.“ Specific cha- 
racter of the picus peſſerinus ; It is yellowiſh olive, 
ſtriped below with brown and bright whitiſn. Syno- 
ny mes. Picus paſſerinus, Linn. and Gmel. Picus 
Dominicenſis minor, Briſſ. Paſſerine woodpecker, Latb. 


Tax GREAT STRIPED WOODPECKER or 
1 r ont 
THE creſt of this bird is of a gold fulvous, or ra- 

ther aurorated ; there is a purple ſpot at the corner of 

the bill; the feathers are fulvous and black, with which 
the whole body is alternately variegated: and theſe 
characters are ſuſſicient to diſcriminate it. It is of the 
ſame fize with the green woodpecker ; its plumage is 
richly mailed with yellowiſh fulvous and. fine black, 
which intermingle in waves, in ſpots, and in feſloons; 

a white ſpace in which the eye is placed, and a black 

tuft on the front, give a marked aſpect to this bird, 

and which is till heightened by the red creſt and pur- 
ple muſtachio. Specifie character of the Hirundo me- 

Imechloros : This is variegated with black and bright 

yellow, its creſt golden, its tail black. Synonyraes. - - - 

Picus melanachloros, Gmel. The gold-crefted wood-. 

pecker, Laib. F 


TREE LITTLE STRIPED WOODPEC KEK or 

SOS | EIT SH +, 4. © Ol . | 
OF the ſtriped woodpcekers, which Briſſon ranges 
after the variegated woodpecker, ſeveral belong un- 
doubtedly to the green woodpecker. This is particu- 
Iarly true of the ſtriped woodpeckers of St. Domingo, 
and that of Cayenne, which, we are now to deſcribe. - 
In fact theſe three have a yellowiſh green caſt, analo- 
gous to the colour of the green woodpecker, and the 
5 1 undulated 


dF ((o a 
undulated rays that ſpread on the plumage ſeem to be 


enlarged from the model of thoſe which mark the wing 
of the European bird. 


The little ſtriped woodpecker of Cayenne is ſeven 


inches and five lines in length. It reſembles much the 


ſtriped woodpecker of St. Domingo in its colours, but 
is {maller ; black waved bars extend on the olive- grey 
| brown of its plumage; grey, fringed with black, covers 


the two exterior quills of the tail on each fide, the fix 


others are black; the back of the head is red; the 
front and throat are black, only this black is interſected 
by a white ſpot lying under and extending back. Syno- 
nymes.—Picus agent, Gmel, Cayenne wood- 
pecker, Lath. 


Tus YELLOW WOOD PECKERosCAYENNE. 


THOSE birds, which are enamoured of the ſoli- 
tude of the deſert, have multiphed in the vaſt foreſts 


of the new world; and the more fo, as there man has 


yet encroached little on the antient domains of nature. 
We have received ten ſpecies of woodpeckers from 


Guiana, and yellow woodpeckers ſeem peculiar to that 


country. Moſt of theſe are ſcarcely known to natu- 
raliſts, and Barrere has only noticed a few. The firſt 


ſpecies is deſcribed, by Briſſon under the name of white: 


woodpecker its plumage is of a ſoft yellow; the tail 
black; the great quills of the wings brown, and the 
middle ones rufous; the coverts of the wings are brown 
grey, fringed with yellowiſh white. It has a creſt; 
which reaches to its neck, and which, as well as the 

whole of the head, being pale yellow, i is ſtrongly con- 


traſted with its red muſtachoes; its appearance is thus 


remarkable, and the ſoft uncommon colour of its plu- 
mage diſtin 3 it from the reſt of its genus. The 
creoles of Cayenne call it the yellow- carpenter. It is 
; ſmaller ha. than the. green woodpecker, and much 
more ſlender ; its length nine inches. It forms its neſt; 
in large. trees, ratten at the core; after it has bored 
horizontally 
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| horizontally to the decayed part, it deſcends, and con- 
tinues the excavation to the depth of a foot and a half. 
The female lays three eggs, which are white, and al- 
moſt round; and the young are h tched in the begin- 
ning of April. The male ſhares the female's ſolicitude, 
and, during her abſence, he plants bimſelf in the en- 
trance. His cry is a whiſtle compoſed of fix notes, 
the firſt of which are monotonous, and the two or three 
laſt flatter. The female has not the bright red bar 
which appears in the male on each fide of the head. 

There is ſome variety in this ſpecies, certain indi- 
viduals having all the ſmall coverts of the wings of a 
fine yellow, and the great ones edged with that colour; 
in others, ſuch as that probably which Briſſon deſcrib- 
ed, the whole plumage is diſcoloured and bleached, fo 
as to appear only a dirty white or yellowiſh. Syno- 
nymes.---Picus exalbidus, Gmel. Picus Cayanenſis 
albus, Bri. Picus flavicans, Lath. 


Tax FERRUGINOUS WOODPECKER. 


A FINE bright red, which is brilliant and golden, 
forms the ſuperb attire of this bird. It is almoſt as 
large as the green woodpecker, but not ſo ſtout. - A 
long yellow creſt in pendulous filaments covers the head, 
and falls backwards; from the corners of the bill, 955 
two muſtachoes- of a fine light red, traced nicely be- 
tween. the eye and the throat; ſome white and citron 
| ſpots embelliſh and variegate the rufous ground of the 
middle of the upper ſurface ; the rump is yellow, and 
the tail black. The female, both of this ſpecies, and 
of the yellow woodpecker which comes from the ſame 
country, has no red on the cheeks, © Synonymes, --- 
Le pic mordore, Buff. Picus cinnamomeus, Gmel. 


Taz BLACK-BREASTED WOODPECKER. 


THIS zs alſo one of the yellow carpenters of Cay- 
enne. It has a fine black horſe-ſhoe, which meets 
the neck behind, covers all the fore part like a cravat, 
| and 
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and falls on the breaſt ; the reſt of the under fide of 
the body is ruſty falvous, and alſo the throat and the 
whole head, whoſe creſt extends to the neck; the back 
is of a bright rufous; the wing is of the ſame colour, 
but the quills croſſed with a few black ſtreaks pretty 
much aſunder, and ſome of theſe extend to the tail, which 
has a black tip. This Cayenne bird is as large as the 
yellow woodpecker, or even the ferruginous wood- 
pecker : all the three are alike ſlender, and ſimilarly 
creſted. The natives of Guiana give them the com- 
mon name of toucoumari. It appears that the black- 
breaſted woodpeckers lead a life as laborious as the 


others, and that they inhabit St. Domingo alſo ; for 


Father Charlevoix aſſures us, that the wood employed 
for building in that iſland is often found bored ſo much 
by theſe birds, as to be unfit for uſe; Synonymes.--- 
La pic a cravate noire, Buff, Picus multicolor, mel. 


Tur RUFOUS WOODPECKER. 
THE plumage of this little woodpecker has a ſin- 


gular property, viz. the under fide of its body 1 is of a 


deeper hue than the upper, contrary to what is obſer= 
ved in. all other birds. The ground colour is rufous, 
of various intenſity ; deep on the wings ; more dilute 
on the rump and back, more charged on the breaſt and 
belly, and mingled, on all the body, with black waves, 
which are very crowded, and which have the effe& of 
the moſt beautiful enamel: the head is rufous, embel- 
liſhed and croſſed by ſmall black waves. This wood- 
pecker, which' is found in Cayenne, is ſcarcely larger 
than the wryneck, but it is rather thicker : its plumage, 
| though it conſiſts of only two dull tints, is one of the 
moſt beautiful and moſt agreeably variegated. Specific 


character of the picus rufus : '© It is rufous, waved 


with black.” Synonyme.---Picus mo mel. 
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Tues LITTLE YELLOW- THROAT ED 
WOODPECKER. 


'E HIS bird ts not larger than the wryneck. The 
ground colour of its plumage is brown tinged with 
olive, and having white ſpots or ſcales on the fore part 
of the body, and under the neck, which is ſpread with 
a. fine yellow that ſtretches under the eye, and on the 


top of the neck; a red hood covers the crown of the 


head, and a waltachoe of that colour diluted rifes from 
the corners of the bill. This woodpecker, as well as 
preceding, is found in Cayenne. Specific character of 
the picus chlorocephalus: © It is olive, below ſpotted 
with white; its neck and its half-creſted head bright 
yellow; its top red.“ Synonymes.---Picus chloroce- 
phalus, Gmel. Picus iRerocephalus, Lath. 


Taz GOLD-WINGED WOODPECKER. 


THOUGH this beautiful bird clofes the family of 


the green woodpeckers, yet it ſeems to emerge from 
even the genus of the Picus, both by its habits 
and ſome of its features. Catefby, ,who obſerved it 
in Carolina, tells us, that it is ofteneſt on the ground, 
and does not creep upon the trunks of trees, but per- 
ches on their branches like other birds. Yet its toes are 
diſpoſed two before, and two behind, like the wood- 
peckers ; and, like them too, the feathers of its tail 
are ſtiff and hard; and, what is peculiar to itſelf, the 
fide of each 1s mated by two ſmall filaments. Its 
hill is, however, diſſimilar to that of the woodpeckers; 
it is not ſquared, but rounded, and ſomewhat curved, 
pointed, and not formed into an edge. If this bird 
reſembles then the woodpeckers in the ſtructure of its 
feet and tail, it differs in the ſhape of the bill, and in 


its habitudes, which neceſſarily - reſult from the con- 


formation of that principal organ in birds, It feems 

to form an —_—_— ſpecies between the wood- 

peckers aud the cos, with which ſome. naturaliſts 
| have 
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have claſſed it; and it furniſhes another example of 
thoſe ſlender ſhades by which nature connects her va- , 
rious productions. It is about the ſize of the green 
woodpecker, and is remarkable for its beautiful form, 
and the elegant diſpoſition of its rich colours; black 
ſpots, like creſcents and hearts, are ſcattered. on the 
ſtomach and belly on a white ground of a dingy caſt ; 
the forepart of the neck is vinous, cinereous, or lilac, 
and, on the middle of the breaſt, there is a broad 
black zone, ſhaped like a creſcent; the rump is white; 
the tail black above, and lined below with a fine yel- 
low reſembling dead leaves; the upper fide of the head, 
and the top of the neck, are of a lead-grey, and the 
back of the head is marked with a fine ſcarlet ſpot ; 
from the corners of the bill two large black muſtachoes 
take their origin, and defcend on the ſides of the neck, 
and they are wanting in the female; the back is of a 
brown ground, with black ſtreaks; the great quills of 
the wing are of the ſame caſt; but what decorates it, 
and ſuffices alone to diſcriminate the bird, the ſhafts of 
all theſe quills are of a gold colour. It is found in 
Canada and Virgima, as well as in Carolina. 

Specific character of the picus auratus: It is ſtreak- 
ed tranſverſely with grey and black, its throat and 
breaſt are black, its nape red, its rump white.” Syno. 
nymes.---Picus auratus, Linn. Gmel. and Borowfe, 
Picus Canadenſis ſtriatus, Briſſ. Cuculus alis deaura- 
tis, Klein. | | 


Tue BLACK WOODPECKER. 
THIS ſpecies of European woodpecker appears to 
be confined to ſome particular countries, and eſpecially 
to Germany. However, the Greeks, as well as we, 
were acquainted with three ſpecies of woodpeckers, and 
Ariſtotle mentions them all: the firſt, ſays he, is ſmal- 
ler than the blackbird, and 1s our variegated woodpec- 
ker ; the ſecond is larger than the blackbird, and is the 
xerS-z OT Our green woodpecker ; and the third, he re- 
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cCients, regrets, that there are few trees fit for making 


RAL HISTORYT 
preſents as equal in ſize to a hen, which muſt be un- 
derſtood of its length, and. not of its thickneſs ; and 
it is therefore this black woodpecker, the largeſt of all 
the woodpeckers of the ancient continent. It is ſixteen 
inches long, from the tip of the bill to the end of the 
tail; the bill meaſures two inches and a half, and is of 
a horn colour; a bright red hood covers the crown of 
the head; the plumage of the whole body is deep 
black. The German names krabe. /pecht and holtz- 
krabe, crow-ſpight and woodcrow, mark both its co- 


lour and its ſize. 


It is found in the tall foreſts on the mountains of 


Germany, in Switzerland, and in the Voſges: it is 


unknown in England and France, and ſeldom deſcends 
into the low country. It is ſaid to have deſerted Hol- 
land: but this is evidently not on account of the cold of 
thoſe regions, ſince it inhabits the foreſts of Sweden. 
But it is difficult to imagine why it is not found in 


Italy, as Aldrovandus aſſerts. Even in the ſame coun- 


try, theſe birds prefer particular diſtricts that are ſoli- 
tary and wild; Friſch mentions a foreſt in Franconia, 
noted for the multitude of black woodpeckers which 


it contains. In general the ſpecies is not numerous; 


and, in the extent of half a league, we can ſeldom find 
more than a ſingle pair. They ſettle in a certain ſpot, 
which they ſcarcely ever leave. 

This bird ſtrikes the trees with ſueh force, that ac- 
cording to Friſch, it may be heard as far as a hatchet. 


It bores to the heart of the trunk, and forms a very 


capacious cavity; as much as a buſhel of wood-duit 
and chips is ↄften ſeen on the ground below its hole; 
and ſometimes it hollows out the ſubſtance of the trees 
to ſuch a degree that they are ſoon borne down by the 
wind. They prefer the decayed trees, but, as they 
alſo attack thoſe which are ſound, the careful proprie- 
tors of woods are at pains to deſtroy them. M. 
Deſlandes, in his eſſay on the ſhip building of the an- 


Oars 
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oars forty feet long, which are not bored by the wood - 


peckers. 
The black woodpecker lays, in the Judas of its 


hole, two or. three eggs, which are white; as in all 
birds of the genus, according to Willoughby. It ſel- 


dom alights on the ground; the ancients affirmed even, 
that no woodpecker ever deſcends from its tree. When 
they clamber, the long hind toe is ſometimes placed 
ſidewiſe, and ſometimes forwards, and is moveable in 
its joint with the foot, ſo as to accommodate itſelf in 


every poſition; this power is common to all the wood- 


peckers. After the black woodpecker has perforated 
into the cavity of the tree, it gives a loud ſcream, which 
is audible at a great diſtance. It alſo makes at times 
a cracking, or rather a ſcraping, by rubbing its bill 
rapidly againſt the fides of its hole. 

The female differs from the male in its colour, be- 
ing of a lighter black, and having no red but on the 


back of the head, and ſometimes none at all, It is ob- 
ſerved that the red deſcends lower on the nape of the 


neck in ſome individuals, and theſe are old males. 
The black woodpecker diſappears from Germany dur 
ing winter. Agricola ſuppoſed that it remained con- 
cealed in hollow trees : but Friſch affirms, that it re- 
tires before the rigour of the ſeaſon, when its provi- 
ſions fail; for, continues he, the worms then ſink deep 
into the woad, and the ant- hills are covered with ice 


and ſnow. We know not of any bird of the ancient 
continent, whether in A ſia or Africa, that is analogous 


to this European woodpecker'; and it would ſeem to 
have migrated hither from the new world, where ma- 
ny ſpecies occur that cloſely reſemble it. 

Specific character of the > Picus martius, Linn. It is 
black with a crimſon cap.” ' Synonymes.--- Picus mar- 
tius, Linn. and Gmel. Picus niger, Briſſ. Klein, and 


Friſch. Picus maximus, ps and Will. Great black 


ene, Alb. and Lath. 
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Tux CAROLINA WOODPFCKER. 
T HIS woodpecker 1s a native of Carolina, and is 


tte largeſt of the genus, being equal or even ſuperior 


in bulk to the crow. Its bill is white like ivory, and 
three inches long, channeled through its whole length, 
and fo ſharp and ſtrong, ſays e that, in an hour 
or two, the bird often makes a buſhel of chips: hence 
the Spaniards term it carpenteros, or carpenter. 

Its head is decorated behind by a great ſcarlet tuft, 


dne of which falls on the neck, and the other is faiſed, 
and covered by long black threads, which riſe from the 


crown and inveſt the whole head, for the ſcarlet fea- 
thers lie behind: a white ſtripe, deſcending on the ſide 
of the neck, and making an angle on the ſhoulder, 
runs into the white that covers the lower part of the 


back and the middle quills of the wing; all the reſt of 


the plumape is a jet deep black. 


It hollows its neſt in the largeſt trees, and breeds 


during the rainy ſeaſon. It is found, too, in hotter 
climates than that of Carolina ; for we recogniſe it in 
the picus imbrifetus of Nieremberg, and the quatots- 
momi of Fernandez; though there are ſome differences 
which would ſeem to indicate a variety, its white bill, 
three inches in length, ſuffices to diſcriminate it. This 
woodpecker, ſays Fernandez, inhabits the regions bor- 
dering on the South Sea, The North Americans 
work the bills into coronets for their warriors, and, as 
they cannot procure theſe in their own country, they 
buy them of the more ſouthern Indians, at the rate of 
three deer-ſkins for each bill, | 
Specific character of the picus principalis : It is 
black, its creſt ſcarlet, a line on either ſide of the neck; 


the ſecondary feathers of its tail, white.“ It is a ſcarce 


bird in North America, and never penetrates beyond 
the Jerſeys. It breeds in a winding hole, the better 
to ſcreen the young from the infinuating rains. Syno- 
nymes.---Le grand pic noir à bec blanc, Buff. Picus 


principals, 
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principalis, Linn. and Gmel. Picus Carolinenſis criſ- 
tatus, Þrif}. | | | 


Tat PILEATED WOODPECKER. 


T HIS woodpecker, which is common in Louiſiana, 
occurs equally in Carolina and in Virginia. It reſem- 
bles much the preceding, but its bill 1s not white, and 
it is rather ſmaller ; though it ſomewhat exceeds the 
black woodpecker of Europe. The crown of the head, 
as far as the eyes, is decorated by a large ſcarlet creſt, 
collected into a fingle tuft, and'thrown backwardgyn 


the ſhape of flame; above there is a black bar, in 


which the eye is placed; a red muſtachoe is traced from 
the root of the bill on the black fides of the head; 
the throat is white ; a fillet of the ſame colour paſles 
between the-eye and the muſtachoe, and extends on the 
neck as far as the ſhoulder ; all the reſt of the body 1s 
black, with ſome flight marks of white on the wing, 
and a larger ſpot of that colour on the middle of the 
back ; under the body, the black is lighter, and mixed 
with grey waves; in the female, the fore part of the 


head is brown, and there are no red feathers, but on 


the hind part of the head. | 
Cateſby ſays that theſe birds, not content with rotten 


trees which ſupply their uſual food, attack alſa the 
plants of maize; and do much injury, for the wet in- 


ſinuates into the holes which they make in the huſk, 
and ſpoils the ſeeds. But is their motive nat to get 
ſome kind of worms that Jurk in the ear, figce no bird 

of this genus feeds on grain ? op 
With this bird, we muſt alſo join a woodpecker 
which Commerſon brought from the country contigu - 
ous to the Straits of Magellan. Its bulk is the fame 
and its other characters pretty ſimilar ; only it has no 
red, except on the cheeks and the fore part of the 
head, and the back of its head bears a tuft of black: 
feathers. Thus, the ſame ſpecies occurs, in the cor- 
reſponding latitudes at the two extremities of the great 
| 9 * continent 
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continent of America. Commerſon remarks that this 
bird has a ſtrong voice, and leads a very laborious life; 
a character that belongs to all the woodpeckers, wht.:ch 
are enured to toil and hardſhip. Specthic character of the 
picus pileatus : It is black, its creſt red, its temples 
and wings marked with white ſpots.” It is half the 
weight of the preceding ſpecies: it ſpreads over the 
whole extent of North America : lays fix eggs, and 
hatches in June. The Indians decorate their calumets 
with its ſcarlet tuft. Synonymes.---Le pic noir a huppe 
rouge, Buff. Picus pileatus, Linn. and Gmel. Picus 
niger Virginianus criſtatus, Briſſ. Picus niger, toto 
caps rubro, Klein. Larger red-creſted woodpecker, 

Cateſoy. e 
TRR LINEATED WOODPECKER. 


THIS bird is the ooantoo of the Americans, which 
Barrere has inaccurately pronounced ventoo, and the 
hipecoo of Marcgrave. It is as long as the green wood- 
pecker; but not ſo thick; its upper ſurface is entirely 
black, except a white line which, rifing from the up- 

r mandible, deſcends like a cincture on the neck, 
and ſtrews ſome white feathers on the coverts of the 
wings; the, ſtomach and belly are waved with black 
and white bars, and the throat is ſpeckled with the 
ſame; from the lower mandible, proceeds a fed muſ- 
tachoe; a beautiful creſt of the ſame colour covers 
the head and falls backwards; and under the long 
threads of this creſt, we perceive ſmall feathers of the 
ſame red which clothe the top of the neck. Specific 
character of the picus /neatus : It is black; its creſt 
- crimſon: a white line on either fide of the neck from 
the bill to the middle of the back.” Synonymes.--- 
L'Ouantou, ou pic noir hupp de Cayenne, Buff. 


Picus lineatus, Lim. and Gmel. Picus varius Bra- 


© Kllienfis, Ray. Picus niger Cayanenſis criftatus, Brif. 
5 5 5 TRE 
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THE RED-NECKED WOODPECRER. 

T HE head and neck of this bird are of a beautiful red 
colour. It is rather longer than the green woodpecker, 
its neck and tail being elongated, which makes its body 
appear leſs thick; all the head and neck is covered with 
feathers to the breaſt, where the tints of that colour 
melt into the fine fulvous that covers the breaſt, the 


belly, and the ſides; the reſt of the belly is deep brown, 


almoſt black where the fulyous mixes with the quills of 


the wing.---This bird is found in Guiana, as well as 


the preceding. Specific character of the picus rubri- 
collis : © It is brown, below fulvous; its creſted head, 
and its neck, ferruginous.“ Synonyme ---Picus ru- 
bricollis, Gmel. ; 


Tur LESSER BLACK WOODPECKER. 


THIS is the ſmalleſt of the black woodpeckers, 
being only of the fize of the wryneck. . A deep black 
with blue reflections, covers the throat, the breaſt, the 
back and the head, except a red ſpot found on the 
head of the male; it has alſo a flight trace of white on 
the eye, and ſome ſmall yellow feathers near the back 
of the head ; below the body and along the ſternum, 
there extends a bar of a fine poppy-red; it terminates 
at the belly, which like the ſides is well enamelled with 
black and light grey ; the tail is black. 

There is a variety of this woodpecker, which, in- 
dead of the red ſpot on the crown of the head, has a 
yellowiſh crown completely encircling it ; and this i is 
the opening of thoſe ſmall yellow feathers ſeen in the 
former, and probably reſults from age. - The female 
has neither a red ſpot nor a yellow circle on the head. 
Synonymes.---Picus flavipes, Gmel. Picus hirundi- 
naceus, Linn. and Gmel. Picus niger Novæ Angliz, 
Bri, Picus niger minimus, Nein. Fein -legged 
woodpecker, Penn. 
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Taz RED-HEADED WOODPECKER. 
THIS bird, deſcribed by Cateſby, is found in Vir. 


ginia: it is nearly as large as the variegated woodpec- 
ker of Europe. Its whole head is enveloped in a beau- 
tiful red domino, which is ſilky and gloſſy, and falls on 
the neck; all the under ſurface of the body and the 
rump are white, and ſo are the ſmall quills of the wing, 
of which the black joins that of the tail, to form, on 
the lower part of the back, a great white ſpace; the 
reſt 1s black, and alſo the great quills of the wings, 
and all thoſe of the tail. 

Very few of theſe birds are ſeen in Vi irginia during 
winter; there are more of them in that ſeaſon in Caro- 
lina, though fewer than in ſummer; it would ſeem 

that they retire to the South to eſcape the cold. Thoſe 
which remain approach the villages, and even rap on 
the windows of the houſes. Cateſby adds that this 
woodpecker conſumes much fruit and grain ; but it 
probably never recurs to theſe, unleſs in cafe of want 
of other ſuſtenance. Synonymes.---Le pic noir à 
domino rouge, Buff. Picus erythrocephalus, Linn. 
Gmel. and Brif. Picus capite colloque rubris, Klein. 


Tur GREATER SPOTTED WOODPECKER. 


© TITS plumage is agreeably variegated with white and 
black, embelliſhed with red on the head and belly, 
The crown of the head is black, with a red bar on the 
ecciput, and the hood terminates in a black point on 
the neck; thence riſe two branches of black, ane of 
which ſtretehes on each ſide to the root of the bill, and 
marks a muſtachoe, and the other, deſcending to the 
lower part of the neck, decorates it with a collar ; this 
black ſtreak unites near the ſhoulder with the black 
piece that occupies the middle of the back ; two great 
white ſpaces cover the ſhoulders; in each wing the 
great quills are brown, the others black, and all mix- 
ed with wane 4 the whole of the black is deep, and ira 
Whole 
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whole of the white is pure and unmixed; the red on 


the head is bright, and that of the belly is a fine ſcarlet. 
Thus the plumage of this bird is charmingly diverſi- 
fied, and ſurpaſſes that of all the other woodpeckers 


in beauty. This deſcription anſwers only to the male; 


the female has no red on the back of the head, Some 


ſpotted woodpeckers are clothed with a leſs beautiful 


plumage, and ſome even are entirely white. There is 
alſo a variety whoſe colours appear more obſcure; and, 
though all the upper fide of the head and the belly are 
red, the tint is pale and dull, 


The variegated woodpecker ſtrikes againſt the trees 
with briſker and harder blows than the green woodpec- 


ker; it creeps with great eaſe upwards, or downwards, 
and horizontally under the branches; the ſtiff quills of 
its tail ſerve to ſupport it when it hangs i in an inverted 
poſture, and Knocks keenly with its bill. It is a ſhy 
bird; for, when it perceives a perſon, it hides itſelf be- 
hind a branch and remains ſtill. Like the other wood- 
peckers, it breeds in a hollow tree. It approaches the 


habitations during winter, and ſeeks to ſettle on the 


bark of fruit trees, where the cryſalids and eggs of in- 
ſects are depoſited in greater quantity than on the trees 
of the foreſt. 


In ſummer, during droughts, it is ſeen repairing to the 


water-meadows to drink, It approaches the ſpot in fi- 

lence, fluttering from tree to tree; and each time it halts 
it ſeems anxiouſly to examine if any danger threatens: 
it has an air of inquietude ; it liſtens, and turns its head 
on all ſides, and even looks through the foliage to the 
ground below ; and the leaſt noiſe is ſufficient to drive 
it back. When it reaches the tree next the water, it 
deſcends from branch to branch, until it gets to the 
loweſt on the margin of the brook ; it then dips its 
bill, and at each ſip it hearkens, and caſts a look 


ind it. After its thirſt is quenched, it retires quick - 


ly, without making a pauſe as on its arrival. When 
it 18 ſhot on a tree e, it ſeldom drops; but, as long as a 
3X 4 5 park 
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fpark of life remains, it clings firmly to the branch 


or ſtem. Specific character of the picus major: © It 


is variegated with black and white; its vent, and the 
back of its head, red.“ It is found even in the moſt. 
northern parts of Europe : its length nine inches, its 
weight two ounces and three quarters. 

Synonymes.--L'epeiche ou le pic variè, Buff. Pi- 
cus major, Linn. Gmel. Bor. Kram. and Scopo. Pi- 
cus varius major, Ray, Will. and Brifſ. Picus diſ- 
color, Friſch. | 


Tus LESSER SPOTTED WOODPECKER, 


THIS ſpecies reſembles the former ſo cloſely, that 
it might be regarded as the ſame formed on a ſmaller 
ſcale, only the fore part of its body is dirty white, or 
rather grey ; and it wants the red under the tail, and 
the white on the ſhoulders. As in the large ſpecies 
too, it is the male only that has its head marked with 
red. This little ſpotted woodpecker is ſcarcely ſo big 
as a fparrow, and weighs only an ounce. In winter it 
reſorts near houſes and vineyards. It does not creep 
very high on large trees, and ſeems to prefer the cir- 
cumference of the trunk. It neſtles in ſome hole of 
a tree, and often diſputes the poſſeſſion with the cole- 
mouſe, which is commonly worſted in the ſtruggle, 


and compelled to ſurrender its lodging. It is found 


in England, where it has received the name of hic. 
wall; it alſo inhabits Sweden; and this ſpecies, like 
the greater ſpotted woodpecker, would appear to be 


_ diffuſed even to North America, for in Louiſiana a 


ſmall ſpotted woodpecker is ſeen which reſembles it 
almoſt entirely, except that the upper ſide of the head, 
as in the variegated Woodpecker of Canada, is covered 
with a black cap edged with white. 
M. Sonnerat ſaw, in the iſland of Antigua, a ſmall 
variegated woodpecker, which we ſhall refer to this, 
fince the characters which he gives are inſufficient to 


diſcriminate two ſpecies. It is of the ſame bulk; 


L black, 
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black, ſtriped and ſtreaked with white, covers all the 
upper ſurface of the body; the under ſurface is ſpot- 
ted with blackiſh, on a pale yellow, or rather yellow- 
ith white, ground; a white line marks the ſides of 
the neck. Sonnerat did not perceive red on the head, 
but he remarks that it was perhaps a female. : 

Specific character of the picus minor: © It is vari- 
egated with white and black; its top red; its vent 
brick-coloured.” Synonymes.--- Petit epeiche, Buff. 
Picus minor, Linn. Gmel. Bor. Kram. &c. Picus 
varius minor, Aldrov. Briſſ. and Gerini. Picus diſco- 
lor minor, Friſch. and Klein. 


THE NUBIAN WOODPECKER. 


THIS bird is a third ſmaller than the ſpotted wood- 
pecker of Europe. All its plumage is agreeably va- 
riegated with drops and waves broken and as it were 
vermiculated with white and ruſty on a grey-brown 
ground, and blackiſh on the back, and tears of black- 
i on the whitiſh complexion of the breaſt and belly; 
a half-creſt of fine red covers like a cowl the back of 
the head; the crown and the fore part conſiſt of deli- 
cate black feathers, each tipped with a ſmall white 
drop; the tail 1s divided horizontally by brown and 
ruſty waves. The bird is very handſome, and the 
ſpecies is new. Synonymes.- -Epeiche de Nubie on- 
dẽ et tachete, BAH. Picus Nubicus, Gmel. 


Tux CARDINAL WOODPECKER or Lugov. 


T HE. feathers of the back and the coverts of the 
wing are black, but their ſhafts are yellow, and there 
are alſo yellowiſh ſpots on the latter; the ſmall coverts 
of the wing are ſtriped tranſverſely with white; the 
breaſt and belly are variegated with longitudinal black 
ſpots on a white ground ; there is a white bar on the 
ſide of the neck, extending below the eye; the crown 
and back of the head are of a bright red, and for this 
_ reaſon Sonnerat firſt gave it the appellation of cardi- 

on nal. 
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nal. Specific character of the picus cardinalis : ** Te 
is black; below, white ſpotted with black; its top, 
and the back of its head, red.” Synonymes. —-Pi- 
cus cardinalis, Gmel. Cardinal woodpecker, Lath, 


Tus BROWN SPOTTED WOODPECKER. 


_ THIS little woodpecker has only two dull faint 


ſhades ; its plumage is blackiſh brown, waved with 


white on the upper fide of the body, whitiſh ſpotted 


with brown ſpeckles below; the head and tail, and al- 


to the quills 7 the wings, are all brown. It is hardly 
ſo large as the leſter ſpotted woodpecker. 


Synonymes.---Picus Moluccenfis, mel. Brown 


woodpecker, Laib. 


Taz CANADIAN WOOD PECRER. 


THIS bird is of the ſame ſize with the European 
ſpotted woodpecker, and differs only in the diftribu- 


tion of its colours. It has no red; and the ſpace en- 


circling the eve is not white, but black : there is more 
white on the ſide of the neck, and white or faint yel- 
low on the back of the head. Theſe differences how - 


ever are ſlight; and the two contiguous ſpecies are 


perhaps the ſame, only altered by change of climate. 
The quaubtotopotli alter of Fernandez, which is a 

woodpecker variegated with black and white, appears to 

be the ſame with this Canadian woodpecker, eſpecially 


as that author never mentions its having any red, and 


ſeems to infinuate that it comes to New Spain from 
the North. Specific character of the picus Canaden- 


Vis: It is white; its top, its back, its ſhoulders, 


and the two middle quills of its tail, black; the reſt, 
and the wings, variegated with white and black.“ 

Synonymes.--Picus Canadenſis, Gmel. Picus va- 
rius Canadenſis, Briſ. 


TE VARIED WOODPECKER. 


Hs i a handſome bird, equal i in bulk to the 
Mexican 
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Mexican crow: its plumage varied with white tranſ- 
verſe lines on a black and brown ground ; the belly 


* 


and breaſt are vermillion. This woodpecker inhabits 


the cooleſt parts of Mexico, and bores the trees like 
the reſt of the kind. Synonymes.---Epeiche du Me- 
xique, Buff. Picus tricolor, Gmel. 


Taz JAMAICA WOODPECKER. 


THIS is of a middling fize, between the green 


woodpecker and the ſpotted woodpecker of Europe: 


Cateſby makes it too ſmall, when he compares it to 
the ſpotted woodpecker ; and Edwards repreſents it 
too large, in Caro it to be equal in bulk to the 
green woodpecker. The ſame. author reckons only 
eight quills 1n the tail ; but probably the' two others 
were wanting in the ſubject he deſcribed, for all the 
woodpeckers have ten quills in the tail. It has a red 
hood which falls on the arch of the neck; the throat 
and ſtomach are ruſty grey, which runs by degrees in- 
to a dull red on the belly; the back is black, ſtriped 
tranſverfely with grey waves in feſtoons, which are 


lighter on the wings, broader and entirely white upon 
the rump. This bird is found in the iſland of Ja- 


maica, and on the continent of America. 1 
Specifie character of the picus Carolinus : c Its ca 


and its nape are red; its back marked with black 


ſtripes; its middle tail- quills white dotted with black.“ 
Synony mes. - Picus Carolinus, Linn. and Gmel. Pi- 
cus varius Jamaicenſis, Bri, Picus varius medius, 
Sloane, Picus varius medius Jamaicenſis, Ray. Ja- 


maica woodpecker, Edw. Red- bellied woodpecker, 


Cateſby, Carolina woodpecker, Penn. and Lath. 


Tur WOODPECKER or LOUISIANA... 


IT is rather larger than the ſpotted woodpecker : 
all the upper ſurface is agreeably ſtriped with white 


and black, diſpoſed in croſs bands; of the quills of 


the tail, the two exterior and the two middle ones are 


mixed 
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mixed with white and black, the reſt black; all the 
under ſurface and the fore part of the body are uni- 
formly white; grey, and a little dilute red, tinges the 
lower belly. Of two ſpecimens lodged in the royal 
cabinet, the one has the upper fide of the head wholly 
red, and ſome fireaks of the ſame colour on the throat 
and under the eyes: the other has its front grey, and 
no red but on the back of the head, and is probably 
the female, this being the uſual difference between the 
ſexes: in. both of them, this red is of a feebler and 
lighter caſt than in the other variegated woodpeckers. 
Synonyme.---Picus Carolinus var. Gmel. and Lath. 


Taz WOODPECKER or ENCENADA. 


THIS bird is about the ſize of the leſſer ſpotted 
woodpecker, and is one of the handſomeſt of the ge- 
nus. Its colours are fimple, but its plumage is richly 
mailed, and the white and brown grey with which it is 
painted are ſo finely broken and intermingled as to 
produce a charming effect. The male has a full creſt, 
and ſome red feathers appear in it; the female Wantz 
the creſt, and her head is entirely brown. 

Synonyme. ---Picus bicolor, Gmel. 


THE HAIRY WOODPECKER. 


IHE diſcriminating character of this bird is, a 
white bar, conſiſting of looſe feathers, that extends 
quite along the back to the rump ; the reſt of the back 
is black; the wings too are black, but marked pretty 
regularly with ſpots of dull white, round, and in the 
form of tears; a black ſpot covers the crown, and red 
the back of the head, from which a white line extends 
to the eye, and another is traced on the ſide of the 
neck; the tail is black, all the under ſurface of the 
body white. Synonymes. ----Picus villoſus, Linn. 
Gmel. and Rein. Picus varius Virginianus, Brig. 
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Tr LITTLE WOODPECKER or VIRGINIA. 

WE owe to Cateſby the account of this ſmall wood- 
pecker: it weighs rather more than an ounce and half, 
and reſembles the hairy woodpecker ſo much, it 1s 
ſaid, in its ſpots and colours, that, but for the differ- 
ence of fize, they might be regarded as of the ſame 
ſpecies. Its breaſt and belly are light grey, the four 
middle quills of its tail are black, and the reſt barred 
with black and white. The female is diſtinguiſhed 
from the male, as in all the woodpeckers, by having 
no red on the head, | t | 

Synonymes, ---Picus . pubeſcens, Linn. and Gmel. 
Picus varius Virginianus minor, Brif. and Klein. 
Smalleſt woodpecker, Cate/by. Downy woodpecker, 
Lawſon and Penn. Little woodpecker, Lath. 


Tux VARIEGATED WOODPECKER or 
1 CAROLINA, 


THOUGH this woodpecker has a yellow tinge on 
the belly, we ſhall not exclude it from thoſe which 
are variegated with white and black, fince theſe colours 
appear on the upper ſurface, which really characterizes 
the plumage. It is ſcarcely ſo large as the leſſer wood- 
pecker; all the upper ſide of its head is red; four 
ſtripes, alternately black and white, cover the ſpace 
between the temple and the cheek, and the laſt of theſe 
ſtripes bounds the throat, which is of the ſame red 
with the head; the black and white intermingle and 
inter ſect each other agreeably on the back, the wings, 
and the tail; the fore part of the body is a light yel- 
low, ſprinkled with ſome black ſpeckles. The female 
wants the red. This wood pecker inhabits, according 
to Briſſon, Virginia, Carolina, and Cayenne. Syno- 
ny mes. Picus-varius, Linn. and Gmel. Picus Ca- 
rolinenſis, Briff. and Klein. Yellow-bellied woodpecker, 
Cateſby, Penn. and Lath, ng 
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Taz VARIEGATED UNDULATED WOOD- 
PECKER. | 


THE plumage reſembles that of the ſpotted wood. 


pecker ; the back is black, with white diſpoſed in waves 
or rather ſcales on the great quills of the wing, and 
theſe two colours form, when it is cloſed, a checked 
bar: the under ſurface of the body is white, variegat- 
ed on the fides with black ſcales; two white ſtreaks 
ſtretch backwards, one from the eye, the other from 
the bill; and the top of the head is red. 
Ihe figure of this bird agrees perfectly with Briſ- 
ſon's deſcription of the variegated Cayenne woodpecker, 
except that the former has four toes as uſual, and the 
latter only three. We cannot therefore doubt the 
exiſtence of three-toed woodpeckers: Linnæus deſcribes 
one found in Dalecarlia; Schmidt, one in Siberia; 
and we are informed by Lottinger that it occurs in 
Switzerland. The three-toed woodpecker appears 
therefore to inhabit the north of both continents. 
Ovght the want of the toe to be regarded as a ſpecific 
character, or conſidered as only an accidental defect? 
It would require a great many obſervations to anſwer 
that queſtion ; but it may be denied that the ſame bird 
. Tnhabitsalſo the equatorial regions. Synony mes.---Picus 
tridactylus var. Linn. Gmel. &c. Southern three- toed 
woodpecker, Laib. 


THE WOODPECKER CREEPERS. 
THESE birds, of which there are two ſpecies, ap- 


pear manifeſtly diſcriminated, and conſtitute the in- 
termediate link between the woodpeckers and the 
creepers. The firſt and largeſt ſpecies reſembles the 
creepers by its curved bill; and the ſecond, on the 


contrary, is more analogous to the woodpeckers, ſince 


it has a ſtraight bill. Both of them have three toes 


a 


before and one behind, like the creepers; and at the 
| 3 ſame 


nit cs, e , 2 
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ſame time the quills of their tail are ſtiff and pointed, 
like the woodpeckers. | 
I' he firſt is ten inches long; its head and throat 
ſpotted with rufous and white; the upper ſide of the 
body, rufous, and the under fide, vellow, ſtriped 
tranſverſely with blackiſh ; the bill and feet black. 
The ſecond is only ſeven inches long; its head, neck, 
and breaſt, ſpotted with rufous and white ; the under- 
fide of the body is rufous, and the belly ruſty brown; 
the bill grey, and the feet blackiſh. 

Both theſe birds have very nearly the ſame natural 
habits; they creep againſt trees like woodpeckers, ſup- 
porting themſelves by the tail; they bore the bark and 
the wood with much noiſe, FEY they feed upon the in- 
ſects thus detected: they inhabit the foreſts and ſeek 
the vicinity of ſprings, and rivulets. The two ſpecies 
live together, and often on the ſame tree, on which 
many other ſmall birds are perched ; yet they are only 
fond of each other's ſociety, and never intermix the 
breed. They are very agile, and flutter from tree to 
tree, but never perch or fly to a diſtance. .They are 
commonly found in the interior parts of Guiana, where 
the natives of the country confound them with the 
woodpeckers ; which is the reaſon that they have re- 
ceived no appropriated name. It 1s probable that they 
inhabit the other warm climates of America, though | 
no traveller has mentioned them. 

The other ſpecies of woodpeckers more recently 
diſcovered, are as follow: The buff-creſted woodpec- 
ker, picus melanoleucos; from Surinam. The red- 
breaſted woodpecker, picus ruber; from Surinam. 
The white-rumped woodpecker, picus obſcurus, from 
North America. The ſtriped bellied woodpecker, 
picus faſciatus; from Otaheite. The red-winged 
woodpecker, picus miniatus ; from India. The Ma- 
lacca woodpecker, picus Malaccenſis, Its tuft and 
ſhoulders are ſcarlet; its throat reddiſh-yellow ; its 
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tail black. The gold-winged woodpecker, picus cafer ; 
from the Cape of Good Hope. The crimſon- breaſt- 
ed woodpecker, picus olivaceus; from the Cape of 
Good Hope. The Chilian woodpecker, picus pitius. 
It is brown, with drops of white; its tail ſhort. It. 
has the appearance of a pigeon. It is ſaid not to neſtle 
in hollow trees, but on the banks of rivers and the 
ſides of hills, and to lay four eggs. Its fleſh is eſteemed 
by the natives. ” 


INDEX. 


EN X. 


MAZ ON Parrots, 252; yellow. headed amazon, 254; red-head- 
ed and white-headed, 256; yellow, 257. 

ANI, 310-314; Savanna, 313; mangrove, 314. 

BEEF-EATER, 309; African beet-eater, 310. 

BeLloN, the firſt modern ornithologiſt, 9; followed by Ray and Wil 
loughby, 10. 

Bix Ds, general remarks on their food and habitation, 12; the diffe- 
rent authors who have treated of tliem, 13; their external charac- 
ters, 14-24; feathers, 15; wings, 17; feet and toes, 18; organs of 
ſight, 19; hearing and ſmelling, 20; imitating ſounds, 21 flight, 
24; various regions they inhabit, 27; plumage, 28; migrations, 
29; whether ſome paſs the winter in a dormant ſtate, 35; their 
food, 39; ſize, 40; longevity, 41; moulting, 42; fidelity to their 
mates, 44; fertility, 46; neſtling, 48; incubation, 49 ; care of their 
young, 51; general uſes, 53, &c. 

Bucco, the Barbet, 426-433; ſpotted, 426; red- headed, 427; col- 
lared and elegant, 428; black, yellow-throated, and black-throated, 
429; black-breaſted, 430; little and Chineſe, 431; green and AG 
atic, 432. 

BUTCHER-BIRD, or Shrike, the laſt kind of rapacious birds, 178; 

feared even by the larger birds of prey, 179; great cinereous hrike, 

180; woodchat, or rutilous thrike, 183 ; collared, or ſmaller butch- 
er-bird, 184; fork-tailed, 186; Bengal, and Langarien, 187; the 
Cayenne, yellow-behied, and hook.- billed, 188; the rufous, white- 
headed, and Barbary, 189; Madagaſcar, creſted, and Antigua or 
ſmalleſt, butcher-bird, 190; jocoſe and rock hrike, 191; fauſtus, or 
white-wreathed ſhrike, 1923 Dominican or pied, and nengeta or 
Surinam, 1933 tyrant, 194. 

BUuZZARD, 127; various ſpecies, 128; honey-buzzard, 129; ; mar- 
tin, 130; ſoubuſe, 131; harpy, 132; ' moor-buzzard, 1333 caraca- 
ra, 134; aſh- coloured buzzard, 135; curious anecdotes of one, 201. 


CaRACARA, a fort of ſparrow-hawk, 135. . 
CockAroo, white-creſted, 205; yellow-creſted, 206; red-creſted, 
and little fleſh-billed, 207 ; black, 208. , 


ConDOR-VULTURE, 66; method 'of taking them, 68; fize and 
fierceneſs, 69, 70. 

CRICK-PARROT, With yellow throat, 259; mealy, and red-and-blue, 

crick, 261; blue-faced and Cayenne crick, 262; blue-headed, 263; 
viehes- headed, 264. 

Crow, diſtinctive character, 315; chough, or red-legged crow, 328; 
hermit crow, 329; carrion crow, 331; royſton or hooded crow, 
314 Senegal crow, 337; Jamaica crow, 338. See Rook, and 
RAVEN. | 

CucuLus, the Cuckoo, 433-501; common cuckoo, 433-466; creſt- 
ed cuckoo of Atrica, 466 ; Abyſſi nian and Cape touraco, 4895 great 
ſpotted cuckoo, 470; black-and- white creſted, 471; green and 
creſted of Madagaſcar, 472; Egyptian, 473; Senegal, 475; Indian 
' ſpotted, and variegated of Mindanao, 476; honoratus, or ſacred 
cuckoo, 477; Cape cuckoo, and brown variegated with black, 478; 
rufous, ſpotted, and Chineſe ſpotted, 479 ; radiated, 480; — 
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of Coromandel, and yellow-bellied, 481; black Oriental, and black 
Indian, 482; gold-green and white, and paradiſe, 483; ere of 
Coromandel, 4843 Chineſe, 48;; blue, and honey, 486; African, 
488; Panayan ſpotted, 489. American cuckoos, 490-501; rain 
cuckoo, 490; Carolina, and Mangrove, 491; long-bellied, 492; 
Brazilian creſted, 494; laughing, 495; horned, and variegated 
brown, 496; St. Domingo, 497; Cayenne, 498; black of Cayenne, 
and little black, 499 3 Braſilian, 500. 

CURUCUI1, 421-426; red-bellied, 421; ; yellow-bellied, 423; violet- 
hooded, 424. 

EAGLE, 87. 108; general remarks, 81-87; golden, 87; ring-tail or 
common, 90; rough- tooted, or ſpotted, 93; Cinereons, 95; white- 
tailed, 96; bald, 97 3 oſprey, 98; fea, 99; gallicus, 101; Mala- 
bar or Pondicherry eagle, 103; Oroonoko or crowned eagle, 104 ; 
Braſilian, 106; fiſhing, 107; of the Antilles, 108. 

FALCONRY, hiſtory of, 3 

Falcons, or Hawks, 108-150; gerfalcon, 114; common falcon, 119; 
lanner, 118; ſacre, 120; black, and red, 121; Indian, 122; fiſher, 
124; ſtone- falcon, and merlin, 145 ; new ſpecies, 148. 

GALLICUS, or White John, 101. 

Gos-Hawsx, larger than the ſparrow-hawk, 138. 

GRACULA, the Grakle, 402-410; religioſa, 403; bald, 404; creſted, 
405; boat - tailed and Barbadoes, 406; paradiſe, 407 ; new ly-difco- 
vered ſpecies, 409. 

HAAR, red harpy, or red 3 132. 

HosBBy, a kind of falcon, 142. | 

HoxrNBIL1, 300-309; rhinoceros, 3090; black-billed, 301; Manilla, 
302; Panayan, 303; Indian, 304; pied, 305; African and Abyſli- | 
nian, 307; Philippine, 3083 round- helmeted, 309. 

JACK-DAW, 342; a bird of paſſage, 343; ſometimes white, 344; AL 
pine daw, 345; muſtachio, and bald daw, 346; New Guinea and 
Papuan, 347; colnud, or bare-necked, 348; bal-cailio, or Philip- 
pine, 349. 

Jar, 358; red-billed, 361; Peruvian, and brown, 1 Siberian, 
363; yellow-bellied, 3643 blue, 365; nut- cracking, 366. 

KITE, common, 125; American, 126; black, 127. 

Loxis, a ſpecies of Parrot, 219; hoira- Joris, 220; varieties of the 
noira, 221; collared lory, 222; crimſon, 223; red, red-and-violet, 
and great, 224; red parrakeet and violet-and-red parrakeet, 2253 
tricolor parrakeet, 226. ; 

Macaws, 242-252; red, 243; blue, 247; green, 248; black, 250. 

MacPIE, 349; its imitative powers, 350; white, 353; Senegal, and 
Jamaica, 353; Antilles, and Mexican, 356; Yardiole, 3673 Zanoe, 
358. 

 MoTwmor, a ſpecies of the ramphaſtos, 298. 

OR1OLE, 377-402; golden, 378; Chineſe, and Bengal, 381; Indian, 
and Icteric, 382; Mexican, and ring-tailed, 384; Japacani, and 
Braſilian, 385; New Spain, cinereous, and red-winged, 386; black, 
388 ; little black, and black-capped, 389; ſpotted, and olive, 390; 
weaver, 391; whiſtling, 392; Baltimore, 393; ſpurious Balti- 
more, 394 ; black-and-ycllow, and red, 395 ; green, and creſted, 
396 ; Louiſiana and Bonana, 397; leſſer Bonana, 398; hang-neff, 
399 yetlow-winged, yellow-capped, and olive of Louiſiana, 400 ; 
Kink, ou. ; Rriped-headed, 402. 
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OsPRrEY, or bald buzzard, 98. 

Ow, diſtinguiſhing character, 150; peculiar formation of the Organs 
of light, 150, 151; not all equally tender-fighted, 152; great 

| horned owl, 153; formerly uſed in falconry, 155 ; the long-eared 
owl, 159 ; ſcops, or little horned owl, 161; aluco, or black owl, 
163; tawny or ſcreech owl, 164; white owl, 166 ; brown, 168 ; 
pailerina, or little owl, 170; cabure owl, 172; funerea owl, 173; 

harfang, or great white owl, 174; Cayenne and Canada owl, 176 
St. Domingo owl, 177. 

- PaRADISEA, "the Birds of Paradiſe, 410-420; apoda, or greater bird 
of paradiſe, 410; king bird of paradiſe, 415; magnificent, 416; 
ſuperb, 418; golden, 419; blue-green, 420. 

PARRAKEETS of the old continent, with long tails, 226-236 ; with 
ſhort tails, 236-242; great collared parrakeet, 226; double-col- 
lared and red- headed, 227; blue-headed and lory, 228 ; yellow, 
azure-headed, and moule, 229; muſtachio and blue- faced, 230 
lace-winged and roſe-ringed, 231; little, with roſe coloured head, 

212 long- ſhafted and Ted-winged great parrakeets, 233; red- 
throated, ibid. black-banded great parrakeet, 234; red.-and- green, 
and creſted, 1 blue-headed and red- headed, 236; coulaciſſi and 
colden-winged, 238; grey-head and variegated, 23%; blue-winged, 
collared, and black- winged, 240; arimanon, 241. Of the new con- 
tinent, with long tails, 274-283; pavouane, 274; brown throated 
and variegated- throat, 27/5; Vaiiegated-wing and anaca, 276; jen- 
daya, emerald, and fincialo, 277 red- breaſted, 278; yellow-faced, 
279 ; golden- crowned, 280; guarouba and yellow. headed, 281; 
ara, 283. Touis, or ſhort-tailed parrakeets, 283-286; yellow- 
throated and ſoſove, 284 ; tirica and ete, 285; golden- headed, 286. 

Pa R ROT, 197; ancient hiſtory of it, 199; how taught to ſpeak, 200; 
their food, 203; ailments and longevity, 204; thole of the old con- 
tinent, 205-273; Cinereous, 208; green, 215; variegated, 216; 
black and maſcarine, 217; bloody-billed and grey- headed, 218; 
green of Botany-bay, 218; loris, 219. See Loris, Parrakeett, 
and Macaw. Amazon parrots, 250-257; aourou-Ccouraou parrot, 
257; Crick-parrots, 259-265. See AMAZON and CRICKk. Popin- 
Jays, 265-271. See POPINjJaYs. Paragua and maſlouri parrots, 
2713; Caica parrot, 273. 

PIGEON-HAWE of Carolina, 141. | 

PoPINJAYS,. 265-271; paradiſe and mailed, 266; tavoua, 267; red- 
banded, purple- banded, and blue- headed, 269; violet and ſaſſebe, 
269; brown, and Aurora-headed, 270. 

RAMPHASTOS. See Foucan. 

RAVEN, 315; how regarded by the ancients, 316; anecdotes, 317; 
food, 319; conſtant to their mates, 320; longevity, 322; plumage, 
325; Indian raven, 326. 

RaPACIovs BIRDs, 59, &c. 

Ray's claſlification of birds, 10, 11, 

ROLLER, 369-376; garrulous, 369; Abyſſian and Senegal, 372; An- 
gola and Mindanao, 373; Oriental, 374; Madagaſcar, Mexican, 
and Chineſe, 375; Cayenne, 376. 

Rook, 338; its habits and food, 339; breeding, &c. 340. 

SACRE, a kind of falcon, 120. 

SAINT MARTIN, a kind of buzzard, 1885 

SHRIKE. See BuTCHER- BIRD. 

Soo Busk, or Ring: tail, 131. 
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SPartoOw-HAWE, With an account of its migration, 136; of Cay. 
- enne, 141. SH CR | 


- Toucan, 288-299; general remarks on the ſpecies, 288; yellow. 


throated, 291; Braſilian and red-bellied, 293; collared and pavo. 


nine, 294 aracari and green, 293; piperine and black-billed, 296; 


blue, and white-braaſted, 297; motmot, 299. * 
VULTURE, 65-81; diſtinguiſhing character, 65; gryphus, or condor, 
66; king, 70; Egyptian, 752; carrien, 73; ſecretary, 76; brown, 
77 ; einereous, 98; creſted and golden, 79. 
WarTrTLE-BirpD, only one ſpecies, 315. 
W1LLOUGHBY, att Engliſh writer on birds, 9. | 
WooDPECKER, 505 to the end; green woodpecker, 508; green, and 
+ ſpotted green, of the Philippines, 513; green of Goa, and ſpotted 
of Bengal, 514; green of Bengal, Cape, and green and ſtriped of 
Senegal, 515; Perſian and orange, 516; ſtriped and paſſerine of St. 
Domingo, 517; great and little ſtriped of Cayenne, 518; yellow 


of Cayenne, 5193 ferruginous and black-breafted, 520; rufous, 


521 little yeilow-throated, and gold-winged, 522; black, 523; 
Carolina, 526; pileated, 527 ; lineated, 528; red-necked, and lef- 
ſer black, 529; red-headed, and greater ſpotted, 530; leſſer ſpot- 
ted, 532; Nubian and cardinal, 533; brawn ſpotted, Canadian, and 
varied, 534; Jamaica and Louiſiana, 535; of Encenada, and hairy, 
536 ö irginia, and variegated of Carolina, 537; variega, 


- ted undulated, and woodpecker creepers, 338; recently · diſcovered 


- ſpecies, 539. | = 
WRryNeECK, 501; minute woodpecker, or wryneck, 505. 


Vox, the Wryneck, 501-505. 
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